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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Exposttor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Aiblischer Commentar tuber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum NV. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Brices, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED Piumm_er, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
‘nterpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
vlergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
vr summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical. 
Exegesis, The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. — 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writer’s language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


where otherwise stated. 
T. K. ABBOTT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED ? 


Tus question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of év ’Edécy in i. 1. 

MSS. A\ll extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are 8 B 67%. 

In & they are added by a later hand (s°). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: tots 
"Edeoios emorAXov, os yvycius jvopevos tO dvtt de émcyvdcews, 
bvras atrods iialdvrus dvépacer, cirdv’ toils aylows Tois obo Kat 
motors ev Xpior "Inco" otrw yap xal of mpd jpav wapadeddxace Kat 
Hpets ev rots waAaLois TOV dvtiypapwv etpijxapev (Adv. Lunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to é “Edécy, but either 
to rots or to o8ow, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xat muorois év Xp. a 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening év "Edécw, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw ydép must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of apd fav, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted: the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 dv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read év "E¢éow after otow.} 

1%t has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious, His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
a 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
xB. 
Fathers, ett. Origen’s commentary is quoted in Cramer’s 
Catena as follows: ’Qpryévys 5€ dno, eri pdvev “Edeciov evpopev 
keipevov, 7d “‘rois dylous Tois ovat” Kal Lyroduev ef pul) rapéedxer (z.e. is 
redundant) zpookeipevov 73 “ rois dylous trois oboe” rf Sdvaras onpat- 
vew* dpa obv eb wi dowep ev tH "ESSSy bvoud gdyow éavrod § 
xeypatifov Mwoet 76 dv, obrws of peréxovres Tod Svros, yivovra 
Ovres, KaAovpevot olovel ex TOD pi) elvar eis 7d elvan “ eeedr’EaTO yap 0 
Ocds rd pr dvra” pyoiv 6 avrds Haddos “iva 7a dvra Katapyjon,” 
xT.A, As trois dyiows roils odcw occurs with é and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots ofow 
without év “Edecw. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“ad Laodicenos” (Adv, Mare. v. 17): “ Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (Ze. falsify)! gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare zbzd, 11, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptur (ze. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words é 
"Edéoy in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év Edécy in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “titulus ” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
“Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus im the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 
qui sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
(Mai. Script. Vett. Nova Coll. iii. p. 87). . 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi”: “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported, 

3 “¢Interpolare” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles so 
as to make them look new. 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: “Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“‘sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (ix Joc.): 
“Quidam curiosius (¢.¢. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘Haec dices filiis Israel: qui 
est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origén’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év Edéow, and the reader will observe that the word is “ scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: ‘“ Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal eipyjvy rots ddeAdors, 
«7.2r., Vi. 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil. 
for example, dordcacbe rdvta dyiwov . . . domdlovrar buds of abv 
éuot ddeAgoi, «.7.A., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. i. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc, may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, “For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him,” etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that eye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that «tye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” “I do not 
doubt,” “TI know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of <iye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principit. Having said that eye “ does not x ztse/f imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Canon implies 
(“tye usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 
be gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
there could be no real doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 
(ii, 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if e’ye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was so addressed, therefore eiye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3, etye kal évdvodpevor ob yupvoi 
cipeOnoducOo, and in Col. i. 23, elye émipevere tH wioret, K.7.X., it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
“if, as I assume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. «tye is even less affirmative than etzep. 

Eph. iii. 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that évaywo- 
okovres means “ reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon; by Irenaeus (Maer. i. 3. 1,43 1. 8 43 v. 2. 36); by 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not é& E¢éow 
in his text (Comment. 2” Joc., and Contra Celsum, iti. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his “ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodcxeéa in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év “Ed¢éow. As 
Lightfoot puts it: “We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Bdlical Essays, 
p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians. 

Writers who hold év "Edéow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, ze. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that & 
"Edéow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovcas in i. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. ‘ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur te 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Anau. V. et 
NV. Test. A.D. 64): “ Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro 11. adversus Eunomium, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rots dyious Tots odor Kal murtois €v Xpicr@ *Inood, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sanctis 
gui sunt... et fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spectaverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
tots ova, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
"E¢écw in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “from 
Laodicea” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted é& ’"Edéow had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although & B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modern than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. i. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év *E¢éow. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. “to the saints who are.” 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Zzcycl. 
Brit., art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: “‘To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, é€v @ ciow mdvtes of Onoarpol . . . ardxpudor: 
ib. 10, xai éore év abto remAynpwpevor: iii, 1, ob 6 Xowtds éorw ev 
defia TOD Ocod KaOnjpevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by ev , év airé, ob, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
Tots ovor here as “those existing.” Besides, cat muxrots comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis et jidelibus gui sunt in omnibus iis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” so that tots otow = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xill. 1, xara tTHv otcay éxxAnoiay, and Rom. 
xiii. 1, ai d€ odoas é€ovoiar. But in the former case év “Avtuoxeia 
had just preceded, so that only exe? has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots otow should be taken with 
dyious (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 
perfectly grammatical construction, “the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note zz /oc.). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of év "Edéow. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It. also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i. 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understandiug how the title “to the 
Ephesians” would come to be attached to the Epistle,-since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally, 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ™Tpos 
‘Efpaiovs, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the Ephesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots otow is followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of év "Edécw. 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan. 
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External Evidence.— The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul’s, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, & ékAcédipevos tov Kipiov “Inootv 
Xpuorév kal Hpds Ov adrov eis Lady mepova.ov. Compare Eph. i. 4, 
5, Kabds efeheLaro Has ev aiT@. . . mpooptoas Has .. . dia ‘Inood 
Xpicrod, Still closer is c. 46, 4 obxi &a @cdv cxopev Kal eva 
Xpiordév; Kal &y mvedpa tis xdpiros To éxxvbev ep Has kai pia 
kAjous év XpuorG; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, jvewxOnoav 
Huadv of dpbarpot ris xapdias; cf. Eph. i. 18. And c. 38, trorac- 
olobw ekacros TS TARCLOY adrod ; cf. Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Didaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 10, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7) : 
od émurageas SovAw cov 4) waidicKy Tots él Tov adrov @cdv eArilovew, 
év muxpia cov; and to servants: tpeis 88 of SodAOL SrotayjoerGe Tots 
kupiows Spay ds Turw Ocod ev aicxivy kai pd8m. Compare Eph. 
vi. 9, 5 The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Hp. ad Eph. c. 12, TlatvAov cupptorar (gore), Tod 
Hyacpevov, ... Os &v réon eriotoAH pvypoveder tpav ev Xprore 
‘Iyocod. Many writers (including Hefele, 2” /oc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz. to you, or “in every part of his Epistle.” But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces waoa ‘IepoodAvpa, Matt. ii. 3; and mas "Iopana, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, 7 doc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts XVii. 26, éml mavTos mpoo wou 
ris ys, and Aristot. Z7h. Vic. i. 13. 7, Tav oOpa. But neither are 
these analogous. ‘There is only one mpdcwrov THs ‘ys, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with way) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, mp. wdons rijs ys = Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
_ even with way preceding. 

At first sight wav cpa in Aristotle, Zc, seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: Se? rov moAuruxoy elSévar rds Td 
epi puxis’ domep al tov dpOadrpors Ocparevovra, kat mav oma ; 2.e, 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But cdpa in 
the abstract sense, z.¢. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvx7 is also used (see, for example, £¢h, WVic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc), In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for way rd copa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
mav odpa here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of doy éxicrodj, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

. But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
“in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pyqjpovevev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pvnpovevew, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “ acriter 
objurgare” involve pyyovevew as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians, 

Kiene (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, p. 286) understands by wdc, 
émuotoAH “an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the: Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
XVi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i.8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has 8s mdvrore éy rats denocow 
avrod pvypovever ipav. The Armenian Version reads pvnpovedvy, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word cvpptorat has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and ovpptorns is used by Origen (Jn Jes. Naue Hom. 7, ii. p. 
413), “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (7” Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: r@ eiAoynpévy, TANpdpati, Tpowpiapery TPO 
aidvov evar... cis SdEav, exAcAcyperyy, &v OeAjpare Tod maTpds. 
More certain is cap. i., prpntal dvres rod @cod, borrowed apparently 
from Eph, v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyamay ras avpBiovs as 6 Kupios tv 
éxxAnoiav, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian’s ravorAfa was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Zfz. c. 9, os évres ALOor vaod rarpds, 7roiwac- 
pévor cis oixodopiy @cod rarpds (Eph. ii, 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Zrs¢/e of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. i., xépitt éore ceowopevor, ok e& épywv, from Eph. 
ii. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), ‘ut his scripturis 
dictum est, zvascimint et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former ‘hisehire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Jand. iii., has, éAnOeiay dyara Kal waca adyOecia éx 
Tod ordpards gov éxropevécOw, doubtless from Eph. iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, pnd? Avmny éerayew TO mrvevpatt TO euvd Kal 
dAnGet; cf. 2. ver. 30. Again, Sim. 1x. 13, évovrat eis &y mvedpa Kat 
év cpa, and 17, pla wiotis aitdy éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypady 
(Hipp. PAzlos. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, xabds 6 
paxdpios Iatdds dyow, ev tH tps “Eqecious emioroAg Stu pedn 
éopev Tod odparos, ék THs capKos attod Kal é« tov édcréwy adTod 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with ¢yolv 6 dadaroXos, adds, 8:6 kal év rH mpds Edectous ypdder' 
troracodmevor &AAjAOS ev HSBw Ocod, .7.X., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed, i, § 18, 6 drdorodos émicréAXwv pds KopwOiovs dyotv (2 Cor. 
xi. 2)... cadéorara 88 "Edecious ypigdwr . . . Aéyor: péxpe Katav- 
THOwpEY Ot -Tavres, K.T.A.. Eph, iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 a.p. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
IIo A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particular Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him." 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 A.D. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about 100. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Uster ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(“‘wortreiche Erweiterung ») of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. . . Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.”  iéyndAdv opddpa yeuer TOV vonpatwv: a yap pndaj.ov 
edbéyfaro, tavra. évratéa SnAot. Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 


eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the perplexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haeres. xiii.). Epiphanius speaks of Marcion as recognising the Ep. to the 
Eph., and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans. He blames 


Marcion for citing Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Laodiceans. See Lightfoot, Bzd/ical Essays, p. 383. 
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‘“Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: “Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Table Talk): “The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
“far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (Kvitik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse ihres Verwandtschaftsverhdlinisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only i. 164, 17 as a gloss, 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Zin- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul. dpa ody occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once ; 86, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of diag 
Aeyéueva would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are d. X. (in the N.T.), not including aixyadwrevew, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.') 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 9542, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvova, dzrardw, 
Sdpor, Ppdvycrs, Bos, to which we may add, though not common, 
curnpiov, evo7dayxvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer, Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure ; while others, such as KaTapTio Mos, TporKapTEpycs, 
Scudrys, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find xaraprilw, xardpricss, mpookaprepety, doiws. So also, 
although dvogis does not occur elsewhere, dvougis TOU oTdpaTOS, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 76 ordpa qpav dvewye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 drag Neyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions 7a ézoupdvia 
for “heaven” (five times); ra mvevjarixd for “spirits”; dudBodos 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), xoopoxpdtwp, swriptov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, peOodeia (twice), and 
Sécpuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and d:dBoros, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to décyu0s, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

2 See list at end of the Introduction. 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
dudBodos, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Saravds, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth ‘Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Saravas and di¢80A0s_ indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
Tlérpos and Ky as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although ra 
éroupdvia (which is not = “the heavens”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “ heavenly” in 
1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. ii. ro. Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in ra Gedypara, ai Sidvowat, pd KaraBorjs 
kéopov, pwtilew as a function of the apostle, 6 dpywy tis eovoias 
Tod dépos, 6 @eds tod Kupiov Fudv *Iyood Xpiorod (i. £7. 3)3 wvedpo. 
Tod vods, 7) dyia éxxAnoia (ver. 27, not, however, in this form) ; of 
dytor drdotoo. Kat rpopnrat, tore ywaokovres, didoval twa rt (i. 22, 
iv. 11); dyads mpds tu (iv. 29); dyamray tov Kvpiov (Paul has dy. 
tov @cdv), dyaray tiv éexxdyolav, of Christ; ets rdoas ras yeveds Tod 
QLWVOS TWY ALWYWY, 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship ; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @eds rod Kupiov fav, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. It has its parallel in 
John xx. 17, Again, although the éxpression 6 Xpirros iyydrnoe 
TH éxxAyoiav taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, of dvépes, é-yarare 
Tas yuvaikas Kabws Kal, K.7.A, 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is rots . 
dylows dmooréAos Kal mpopmras. It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyious, Jilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), dyfous being the mediate or general (éfave- 
poy, Col.), the da. «x. mp. the immediate or special (drexarvd6n) 
recipients of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dyiow, so that dz. x. mp. is in apposition with dyious, 
So far as the difficulty is in the writer’s application of the term 
dyiow, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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aytous of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
éuol TO éLaxicrorépw Tdvrwv dyiwv, It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the charac‘er of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles.—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. 9), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
“to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvoTyptov, oikovopia, wepiroinows. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oixovouia is found (besides Col. i, 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul’s own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (ill. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, repurofyous in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of doxdAvyis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and i. 7. 

In trrence to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only dmag 
Aeydueva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, instead of offering an argument against the Pauline author. 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva, 
dyamyrd occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim. i. 2), Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
“Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor ive 16,38, 7), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, dru éopev réxva @eod, 

Again, 9 Aeyonévn éxpoBvoria, 4 Aeyouevy Teptrouy (ii. 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. iii, 53 Col. ii, 11, 13); yeta 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. “Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év capxi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole Passage 
agree with Rom. ii. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. iii, 2 
uses the strong and scornful word korarouy, adding jpels ydp 
eopev H TEptroun, ot mvedvpare @cod Aarpevovres, K.7.4.: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. ii, r1. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 7 Aeyouévy éxpoBverta, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
li, 26, 27, iii, 30, iv. g; Gal. ii, 7). But this corresponds to 
Col. iii. 41, ob@-@ .. Tepitomy Kal aKxpoBvoria, (Compare the 
less forcible otre eprops te ioxver, «.7.r., Gal. v. 6, vi. x 5-) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as maidaywyos cis Xpurrdv, or as 
working karépa, but only in its formal character as the sum of . 
evroXat év ddypacwy, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vouos, NOt o vdpos). Its significance consists in its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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moaywyos and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar ; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (il. 13-18, 19-22, ili. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation, But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii, 28, €Oero 6 @eds ev TH exxAnoia wpSrov dmrootdAovs, K.t.4. We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, rijv éxxAnoiay Tod @cod nv mepreroun- 
caro, x.t.4. In Col. we have # éxxAyoia in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
ii. 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives, Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, v. 2, ii. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i. 15-11. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i, 11-14, ili, 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. ii. 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. 14-16; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii. 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (74. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i, 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth ... all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
vill. 6, els Kupios “Incots Xpiotds, 80 od ta wdvra, Kal tyes 
8: atrot. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. 10) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of aidves érepyduevor. But, as Hort 
observes, “nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- | 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that ‘“ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. Eph. i. 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i, ro=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
iii, 2=Col. i. 25; Eph. v. 19 =Col. iii. 16; and Eph. vi. 22= 
Col. iv. 8].”. Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13 ; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of wAotros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T . except once in Jas. ii. 5, “ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word dcp} 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. iii. 1, at éruoroASv, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
iti, 13, at the word kéAvyya. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. 1 he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it, 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
dvéBn, and again, v. 13-15, at das. 

Again, in Eph, iv. 2-4 and Col. iii. 12-15, we have the words 
Tarewvoppootvyn, mpadTys, paxpoOvuia, dvexdyevor &XAjAwv in the 
same order ; dydzry is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
obvoeopos THs eipyvys answers to o. rhs TeAEdryTOS; exAHOnTe ev Evi 
copatt to & cbpa Kabads Kal exdyOnre ev pia Amid; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6-8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is ieft to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘lhe sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of rpecBevw év édvoet with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, rv dAvow radvryy TEPLKEL MAL, 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is d¢oua:, A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Sd€ouar or év Secpois, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zpecBevw ev édAvoe, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. ‘Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 1 56), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” éy deapots would have meant 
“in prison.” 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zzm/. § 1462) as follows :— 





Eph. i. 7 é aCOl in tas Eph. iv. 22f. . Col. iii. 8 ff. 
Rare Pay) 4 ign? Bice aed, 20; 5 GIA oe Se Sue 
IIT S07) 6 A May Meee rm Nee) 5 Ay ubbtsh hie () 
Fe ome) ; Cee 27- oe cikpeeie. 6 Seely S: 

Ce RHE 5 Sn RG hh ee Shy «iS OE 
Pe 22 itn. hie ar cle eevee s 5 oxy ill, 5. 
ee ths es a ee ae eke Fare VA C x iii, 8. 

Ay bee 5 BS nn fe Revs ‘ eos hii, 5. 
er yds cE Sy ote: Ay Le 3 we 6 C +5) iii. 6. 
praedis LOMEEs emetee yt Lin 20; See Vel Gare so9 Ive 5. 

ye Cha A orgy eG a Obs 6 +5) iil, 16f. 
by A Sey ee 25e Pe aes 5 +5, Ul. 18. 
FA kth 8) 5 Bie Bo 9 V2 25 259 lll, 19. 
repli 7. 6 Seana 23512 5e » Vie - + 99 iil. 20, 
pemilis; Senate eels 27 9» Vie 4 : 59 iii, 21, 
peerrlvent ‘ A os Ttoy » Vi Sf « oxy iii, 22 ff. 
Bete AV 2 5 Ao spe LSPS » Vi 9 : oxy lv. I. 
RRMEMVs 31s hoce ese a ills Tats » Vi. 18 ff. . oy iv. 2ff. 
Ay NUR eRo ess aril. 10; Ay ARH IUS 8 Se MO ORS 
SIV EO) ite S sy (EOE 


Holtzmann in his K7vitik der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this content.on were, 1st, Eph. 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. 1 13, 14); 3rd, Eph. iii. 3, 
5, 9 (=Col. i. 26, it. 2); 4th, Eph. ii. 17, 18, iv. 16, il. 20 (= 
Col. i. 23, ii. 2, 7); 5th, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii. 19); 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iti, 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (=Col. iit. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zzz/e/tung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


PETA: EPH. i. 
3. evroynTos 6 Oeds Kal rarhp Tod 3. evAoynTds 6 Beds Kal marhp Tob 
Kuplov judv’Inood Xpiorod, 6 dvayevvyij- Kupiov udev Inood Xpiorod, 6 eddoyh- 
cas Tuas. oas Huds. 


This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. i. 3. 

Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. i. 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 4&0, in the other by 8:4 totro. The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the xAypovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvajus @cod being put in relation to 
the aioris. 
1 Pet. ii. 4~6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii. 18-22— 


1 PET. ii. EPH. ii 
4. mpds dv mpocepxdpevor AlOov 18. 50 adrod Exomev Thy mpocaywyhy. 
fGvra... 19. . . . olketoc Tod Oeod. 
5. Kal abrot ws Oo. SGyres olxodo- 20. éroxodounbévres él TH Oewedlep 
peta, olkos wvevparicds. . . . dvros dxpoywrialov airod Xpiorod 
6. . « « AlOov dxpoywriator. "Inood, x.7.d. 
22... . svvorxodopetabe els Karot- 
KnTjpiov TOD Oeod. 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxviii. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
yevatoy of Eph. 

1 Pet. iii. 18, tva fds mpocaydéyy 7 OcG, reminds us of Eph. 
ii, 18, 8¢ atrod exopev tiv mpocaywyiy pos TOV matépa, While the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10. Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
i, 20-22— 


1 PET. iii. EPH. i. 
22. 8 éorw év Seélg Tod Geod mopev- 20. éxddicev ev dSetlg abrod éy rois 
Geis els ovpavdv, émoupavio.s. 
drorayevrwn ate dyyédwr Kal eov- 21. brepdvw wdons apxis Kal efow 
o.ov Kal duvapéwr. clas kal duvdpwews . . 


22. xal mdvra vrérakev. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. ro-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


TOPETS 1 EPH. iii. 
10. mpopjTat .. - 5. 8 érdpars yeveats ovK éyvaplobn 
Il. épeuravres els Tra... » Karpov 4 5 » Gs viv dmekah0gpOn TOs « « « 
eddov 7d ev avrots mvedua. mpogiiras év Tvevpart. 
12. ols dwexadUg0n br odx éavTois, 10. ta yywpioby viv . » « 


hiv 6e dinxdvovy aird, & viv avnyyern. 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyrais in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note. ; 

I Pee i. 20 and Eph. iii. 9 correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained zpé xaraBoAjs xéopov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii. 10 the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii., and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
“Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
1 Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnpariverde from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii, 3-8 expanding 
1 Pet. iv. 10, 11; taking xii. 9 out of 1 Pet. i. 22 3 xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. ii. 17,” etc. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians : 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case is the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of wv voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851). 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i. 18, ii, 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii, The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, e.g. aiua xai cdpg (elsewhere 
oap§ Kal aipa), -dypurvely, Kpavy}, trepdvw, trepdvw mavtwv Tov 
otpavay, eis aroAvtpwow, aimy wéd\Awv, tpoopopa Kal Ovoia, BovAy 
of God, wappycia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
éxdbioey ev dia avrov, Heb. i. 3, vill. 1, x. 12: Eph. i. 7, droAvrpwors 
81a Tod aiparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavrov Tapedwxev brép 
airys iva attri ayidon, Heb. xiii. 12, x. 10. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dy:acpds as the object of Christ’s atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii. 12, év 6 €xopev tiv wappyoiay Kai 
tiv mpocaywynv, Heb. iv. 16, mpooepxwpela pera mappyoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 <‘ Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, /itrod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond- 
ence with the Apocalypse, eg. Eph. ii. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets”; Rev. xxi. 14: Eph. iii. 5, (r@ puornpi) 6 

. viv dmexadvdOy Tots dylows adrootdédos adtod Kal mpobyrats, 
Rev. x. 7, 7d pvotypioy Tod Ocod, ds edinyyéeAuce Tors EavTod SovAous 
rovs mpepyras: Eph. v. 11, wi ovyKowvwvetre Tots epyous Tols axdprots 
Tod axdrous, Rev. xviii. 4, iva pa ovyxowwvyonte Tals Guaptias airis: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/} Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor. 
xl. 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John iii. 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much closer 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. Johr 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated in i, 10, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii. 13-22, ili. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvii. 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yvGous and éydry that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dydzn occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 jyamrnpévos (i. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John iii. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, and especially xvii. 23, 24, 26. The 
words jydryods pe zpd KataBodjs xéopov in xvii. 24 particularly 
__ § Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii. 18; Eph. 
li, 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph, iii. 9, Rev. iv. 11, x. 63 Eph. iii, 18, Rev. xi. 1, 
Xx1. 15-17; Eph, v. 32, Rev. i. 20. 
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are in touch both with #yarnpévos in i, 6, and with xpd kataBoA7s 
xécpov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dyidew (xvii. 17, 19); SO also Eph. v. 26. This dyidLew 
is accomplished by Christ xaopicas ... év pypari, to which 
corresponds Kafapis dia tov Adyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
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effect produced on those who are sanctified is described as a 


quickening of the 


dead (John v. 21, 25, 28; Eph. ii. 5, 6). The 


contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 
power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. 


8. ds réxva pwrds mepirareire, 
II. maAdov dé kal edéyxere (7d Epya 
Tov okérous). 


13. 7a de mdvra éheyxdueva, bad Tod 
gurds pavepodra* wav yap 7d pavepov- 
pevov Pas éorTt. 


JouN. 


xii. 35. mepuraretre ws Td pds Exere. 

iii, 20. was yap 6 patra mpdoowr 
pucet 7d pds Kal ob epxerat mpds 7d 
pas Wa ph deyxOg Ta Epya abrod- 

iii. 21. 6 6& rowdy Trav adjOear 
tpxera mpds 7d pds Wa pavepwhy 
avrod Ta Epya. 


Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 


of John in two separate places. 


iv. 8-10 compared with John iii. 31, vil. 39. 


The same thing occurs with Eph. 


Indeed, the parallels 


XN ’ nan 


begin with Eph. iv. 7, 7 xdpts kara 70 perpov 71s dwpeds TOD Xpiorod. 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given ovK éx 


pérpov is expressed in iii. 34 in a 


form which becomes intelligible 


only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 


US etc 
suggest a literary dependence. 
Kat KaTéBn . « 
TOV ovpavav. 


The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. 9, 10, and John iii. 13, 
Eph. : 76 82 dvéBy rf éorw eb pp ort 


< \ Cts 2 \N¢ 3 x € 4 4 
e O KataBas QvUTOS €OTLY KL O dvaBas VTTEpava TAVTWV 


John: ovdeis dvaBéByxev eis Tov obpavey «i py 6 ex TOD ovpavod 


xataBas. 


Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 


becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence, 
The correspondence between Eph. and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “ St. John read 


and valued St. Paul’s writings,” as Salmon remarks. 


This appears 


strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). aim 

Pastoral Epistles.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
dences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 


borrowed from them. 
the Pastorals. 


In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 


§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, List, 


iv. I, Vi. 20. 


From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
Xxill, 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivari in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
_under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus, 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, iva 8? eidjre kai bets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xal 
ipets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem, 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua dé kai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on’ his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PAidippcans, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Zin/. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through, | 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “‘dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Az. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/. 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of daak dNeybpeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
dbeos, aicyporys, aixpadwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iii. 6), 


a / > i 2 , 
dvavedw, dvoréis, aradyetv, advodos, BéAos, extpEeda, €AaxXLororepos, 
N , » 
évorns, eéiryvew, eridverv, eripavoxery, éroupacia, etvoca (Text. Rec, 


® 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), edrpameNia, 6 iyyarnuévos (of Christ), Oupeds, 
KaTapTirp.os, KaTwTEpos, KAnpody, KAvdwriler Oar, KOTMOKpaTwp, KpUd;) 
kuBeia, pwaxpoxpdvios, wéyebos, peOodeia, weodsrorxov, pwporoyia, an, 
Tapopytopos, toAvroiktAos, mpoedrilew, mpoorkaprépnors, putis, ocup- 
pEéroxos, TuumroAirys, cvvappLoAoyeiv, cvvorKodop.ely, cVTTwWMOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul. 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvova (Acts, 1 Pet.), dypumveivy (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviaios (x Pet.), duddrepor, dvenos, dviévar (Acts, Heb.), dzas, 
dehy (Acts), edorAayxvos (1 Pet.), paxpdv, 6pytler Oat, dovdrys 
(Luke), dogvs, wavordia (Luke), répouxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), wepiwv- 
vivat, tharos (Apoc.), rouuny (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
dpxurounjy), modureta (Acts), campds, o7idos, ovykabigew (Luke, but 
intrans.), owrypiov (Luke, Acts), ddwp, trodciobar, tos, ppaypds, 
ppdvycis (Luke), yopirody (Luke), xerporounrds. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine —aiypwadwreverv 
(2 Tim. Rec.), ddAvows (2 Tim.), érarav (1 Tim.), dowrla (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), dué Boros (x and 2 Tim. and Tit.), eiayyeduorys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
only), wadefa (2 Tim.), ty.av (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


avOpwrdpeckos, Api, droxarahddocew, dradrorpwicba, adfev, 
ators, dpGarpodovrcia, pilodv, cvwororeiv, oupBiBdlev. 
Add the expression éx yuyjs. 


Words whith are common to Ephesians and the Pauline LF pistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not Sound in other 
N.T. writers. 


dyawovvy, adnbevew, dvetiyvlacros, éxtxopnyia, etvora (x Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec., but not in the best texts), etwdie, OdArew, 
kdprrew, mepixepadrata, mAeovéxrys, Toinua, mperBevew, mpoeror 
pacer, Tpocaywyy, zporiWer Oar, viobecia, brepPddrcw, Sarepexmepic- 
cov. 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation, 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

ii. 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had. formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

iii, 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 

“to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith ; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge, 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs, 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband ; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and | 
slave are alike. 

10-12, Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction, 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Aximadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephestos (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619. 

BayNE or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, Lond. 1643. 

BinemMann, £xfositio. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Jz Zp. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

BuCcER (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BuGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt. in Epp.ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. 
etc. Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G.), Lxpositio litt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col, ete. 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

Coccetus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Croctius (Joh.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Boss (Pierre Th.), Sermons sur PEpitre de St. Paul aux 
Lphésiens (chs. i.-iii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

Fercuson (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal. and Eph. ULondon, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Zxfosttion, etc. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HaAnneEKEN, /xfplicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

HeEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, ett, Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Zp. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle. Stuttg. 1878. 

Maver or Major (Georg), Exarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
LEphesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NaILant, Lxarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570, 

OLEviaNus (Gaspar), WVotae ex [ejus] Concionibus, ete. Her- 
bosnae, 1588. 

Riptey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. ond. 1540. 
Republ. in Legh Richmond’s Selections of the Reformers, ete, 
Lond. 1817. 

Rottock (Robert), Jz Zp. Pauli ad Ephesios Comméntarius, 
Edinb. 1590. 

Scumip (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Liphesios, 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEuART (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
x ° 

ote Commentarius. Rost. 1636, 

WanpaLin, Laraphrasis. Slesw. 1650. 

Weinricu, Zxplicatio, Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopuEaD (Abraham), ALLEsTRY (Rich), and Waker 
(Obadiah), Paraphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZaNCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594. 


Lighteenth Century, 


BauMGaRTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Halle, 1767 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Lipp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph. (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777. 

CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Weue Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Lipheser, nebst einer A uslegung desselben. amb. 1782. 

Dinant (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
Past, Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentarit, etc. Rotterd. 
T720,.a/, 

Esmarcu (H. P. C.), Brief an die Lipheser tibersetzt. Altona, 
1785. 

Fenn, Lrlaiiterungen. (s.l.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

Gups (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Lrlaiiterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser, Wauban, 17 Bins 

Hazevoet, Verklaar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser iiber- 
setzt u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet, Frankf. a M. 17309. 

Locker (John), Paraphrase and Notes on the E. ‘Dp. of St. Paul 
to the Gal, Cor. Rom. Eph, London, 1707, al, 
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MoLDENHAUER, Uebersetzung. amb. 1773. 

MIcHAELIS (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater, Eph. Phil. Col. Bremen u. Gotting. 
1750, 1769. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1795. 

Mu.ier, /rklarung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, 7c. Bernardin de Picquigny), Zis- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio. Paris, 1703 ; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Popp (G. C.), Uebersetzung u. Erklirung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RogELt (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
Ephesios. raj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Ep. ad Col. exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

Royaarps (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
matig verkiaart. 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

Scumip (Sebastian), Laraphrasis super Ep. ad LEphesios. 
Strassb. 1684, a. 

ScHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die Epheser 
erklart. Heidelb. 1793. 

Scutirze (Theodore Joh. Abr.), Comm, in Ep. Pauli ad 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1778. 

SPENER (Philip Jak.), Zrklirung der Episteln an die Epheser 
u. Colosser. Halae, 1706, al. 

Van Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor. Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZacHaARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erklarung der 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil. Col, u. Thess. Gotting. 1771, 
1787. 

Nineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), “Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s Vew Zest. Comm. for English Readers). 

BAUMGARTEN-CRusIuS (L. F. O.), Comment. uber ad. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol. Jena, 1847. 

Bret (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. London, 1890. 

Beck (J. T.), Lrklirung des Br. Pauli an die LE pheser. 
Giiterslob, 1891. 

Biaikie (W. G.), “Ephesians, Exposition and Homiletics ” 
‘Pulpit Commentary). London, 1886. 

Burek (Friedr.), Vorlesungen iiber die Briefe an a. Kol. a. 
Philemon und d. Epheser. Berlin, 1865. 

Braun (Karl) in Lange’s Bide/werhk, 1867 and 1875. Trans- 
lated by M. B. Riddle. New York, 1870. 
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DALE (R. W.), Zpistle to the Ephesians ; its Doctrine and 
Ethics. 3rd ed. 1884. | 

Davis (J. Llewelyn), Zhe Epistle to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. 2nded. London, 1834. 

EapiE (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 3rd ed. Edinb. 1883. 

Exuicorr (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. London, 1855, etc. (many editions). 

Ewatp (G. H. A.), Die Sendschreiben des Ap. P. tibers. und 
erklért. Gottingen, 1856. 

Ditto, Sieben Sendschreiben des NV, B. Gottingen, 1870. 

Finp.ay (G. G.), “Ephesians,” in the Lxposztor’s Bible. 1892. 

Fiatt (J. F. v.), Vorlesungen ber d. Br. an die Gal. u. die 
Epheser. Tiibingen, 1828. 

Granam (Wm.), Lectures, etc. Lond. [1870]. 

Harwess, Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. 
2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1858. 

Hopce (Chas.), Comm. on Ep. to the Ephesians. New York, 
1856, ad. 

V. Hormann (J. Chr. K.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Nordlingen, 1870. 

HoizHausen (F. A.), Der Br. an die Epheser ibersetst u. 
erkiart. Hannov. 1833. : 

Koper (A.), Der Brief an die Epheser. Gottingen, 1891. 

Kauuer, Predigten, Kiel, 1855. 

LaTHRoP (Joseph), Discourses. Philad. 1864. 

Licutroot (J. B., Bishop of Durham). “Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, from unpublished Commentaries by [him].” London, 
1895. (Contains notes on the first 14 verses only.) 

MacEvity (John, R.C. Bp. of Galway), 2xposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epistles. Lond. 1856; Dublin, 1860. 

MacpHErson (John), Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Edinb. 1892. 

M‘GuEE (Rob. J.), Lxpository Lectures on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. 4th ed. London, 1861. 

Metgr (Fr. K.), Commentar iiber d. Br. Pauli an d. Epheser. 
Berlin, 1834. 

Meyer (H. A. W.), Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch uber d. 
Pauli an die Epheser. 6te Aufl. Versorgt durch Dr. Woldemar 
Schmidt. Gottingen, 1886. 

Meyrick, “ Ephesians,” in the Speaker's Commentary. 

Mouts (H. C. G.), “The Epistle to the Ephesians,” in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Cambridge, 1895. 

NewLanp (Henry Garrett), ew Catena on St. Pauls Epp., A 
Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Lond. 1860. 
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OLTRAMARE (Hugues), Comm. sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux 
Coloss. aux Ephes. et & Philemon. 3tom. Paris, 1891. 

PassavanT (Theophilus), Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung 
des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. 

PERCEVAL (A. P.), Lectures, ete. Lond. 1846. 

PripHAM (Arthur), Votes, e¢e. Lond. 1854. 

PULSFORD (John), Christ and Hits Seed: Expository Discourses 
on Pauls Ep. to the Fphesians. Lond. 1872. 

Rickert (Leopold J.), Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser erlaiitert 
«. Vertheidigt. Leipz. 1834. 

SADLER (M. F.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians. London, 
1880. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, 
Colosser” (1te Aufl. in Lange’s Bibe/werk, 1862; 2te Aufl. 1867, 
when Braune’s Comm. replaced it in Lange). 

Scumipt (Woldemar). See MEYER. 

SCHNEDERMANN (G.), in Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgef. Komm. 
Nordlingen, 1888. 

SimcoE (Henry A.), Zp. to Eph. with Texts gathered, etc. 
Lond. 1832. 

Von Soven (H.), “Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, 
Philemon ; die Pastoralbriefe” (in Hand-Commentar zum N.T.; 
bearbeitet von H. T. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, u. a.) 2te Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, 1893. 

StT1ER (Rudolph E.), Die Gemeinde in Christo; Auslegung des 
Br. an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848, 1849. 

TuRNER (Samuel Hulbeart), Zhe Ep. to the Ephesians in Greek 
and English, with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. New 
York, 1856. 

Weiss (Bernhard), Die Paulinischen Briefe in berithtigten 
Text, mit Kurzer Erlaiiterung. Leipz. 1896. 

WoHLENBERG (G.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, an die 
Colosser, an Philem. u. an die Philipper ausgelegt (in Strack and 
Zockler’s Kurzgef. Comm.). Miinchen, 1895. 


Critical Discussions. 
General works on Introduction are not noticed here. 


ALEXANDER (W. L.), art. ‘“‘ Ephesians” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature. Lond. 1863. 

Baur (F. C.), Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. Tibing. 1845. 
English trans. St. Paul, His Life and Work. London, 1873-75. 

BEMMELEN (Van), £7). ad L£ph. et Col. collatae. Lugd. Bat. 
1803. 

tee De lectoribus Ep. ad Ephesios. Erlang. 1797. 
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Honic (W.), “‘ Ueber das Verhaltniss des Briefes an die Epheser 
zum Br. an die Kolosser,” in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift. 1872. 

HoitzMann (H. J.), Avitik der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe. 
1872, 

Seer (Adolf), Review of the preceding, in his Zez¢ 
sthrift, 1873, p. 188. 

Hort (F. J. A.), Prolegomena to St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans and the Ephesians. (Posthumous.) Lond. 1895. 

Hutu, “Ep. ad Laod. in encycl. ad Eph.” Erlangen, 1751. 

Krene (Adolf), “ Der Epheserbrief ein Sendschreiben . . . an 
die Heidenchristen der Sieben (?) Kleinasiat. Gemeinden,” etc. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1869, p. 285. 

Koster, De echtheid van de brieven aan de Kol. en aan de Eph. 
Utrecht, 1877. 

KOstTLin (J.), Der Lehrbegriff des Evang. u. der verwandten 
N.T. Lehrbegriffe. Berlin, 1843. 

Licutroot (J. B., Bishop of Durham), “ Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians” in Bibiical Essays. (Posthumous.) 
London, 1893. 

Lunemann, De Ep. ad Ephesios authentia. Gotting. 1842. 

MILuIGaAn (W.), art. “ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Lncyclopaedia 
Britannica. gth ed. 

MontetT (L.), Zntrod. in Ep. ad Coloss. Mont. 1841. 

Roseryson (Arch.), art. “‘ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 2nd ed. Lond. 1893. 

RABIGER (J. Ferd.), De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium 
Commentatio. 1852. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.), art. “Epheserbrief,” in his B7dellexicon. 
1869. , 

SCHNECKENBURGER (Matth.), Ueber d. Alter d. judischen 
Proselyten Taufe, etc. With Appendix, “Ueber d. Imlehren zu 
Kolossae.” 1828. 

SopEN (H. v.), “ Epheserbrief” in Jahrb. f, Prot. Theol, 1887. 


§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

& stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, rijs xAnpovoulas ris Sdéys for ris 8 THs KA, 

ii, 1, €avrdv for tyav. 

il, 4, N* om, é€v. 
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ii. 7, 8*. omits the whole verse sere from év Xpior@ “Iycod 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by x*% 

ii, 10, 8*, @cod for aidrod. 

Vv. 17, 8*, ppdvypa for GéAnpa. 

Vv. 20 OM. Hmaor. 

Col. ii. 10, 8*, THs dpyis exxAnolas for dpyis kal éfovolas. 

ii, 18, &*, before dyyéAwy add. pedAAdvrov. 

iii. 1, 6 @eds for 5 Xpords, But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 7, 8*, éoxopery (€xouev, 8°) = D*, Boh. Eth. 

iii, 9, N* om. é. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (AZarc. v. 18), “rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Deal. 870. 

iv. 24, N*, év doudryte Kai Sixaroctvy for ev du. x d0.= 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, kppvé kal dardoroAos (for dudkovos) = P, 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has «fjpvué xat 
Sidkovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has dudxovos xai drdoroXos. 

i, 24, Trois tabypacw tpar for tois 7. iwép Syav (= L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i, 10, card rH oixovoyiay for <is otk. 

iv. 14, joe for vpmwoe (v precedes). 

iv. 19, «is dxa|Gapoiav wdéons for cis épyaciav axadapoias 
waons. 

vi. 23, €Acos for dydzn. 

Col. i. 23, Kfpvé Kai dadarodos Kal Sudkovos for dudkovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads iets for jycis, with D*. 

Ini. 1x A agrees with DG in reading é«A7j@yme for éxAnpd- 
Onpev. 

i. 20, div for nuiv=39, 63. 

v. 15, after ody A adds dded¢oi, with 8° Vulg. Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. i. 13, éodpayloOn for éodpayicOyte (rd follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from 7 to 7). 

i. 21, eovetas Kal dpyijs for dp. Kat eg, 

ii. 1, ériOvpias for dpapriass. 

ii. 5, after rapartépaow B adds xat rats erOvpiats, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. ‘These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors. 

vy. 17 after Kupiov add jpav. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpucrod. 

i. 4 Omits Hv eyere. 

i, 11, 12 after yapas adds dua. 

i, 12, Kadécayrt kal ixavdcaver for tkavdcarT, a complete 
reading. 

ii, 15, after éfovolas add xa. 

In the following B is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. «at zarjp = Hil. (semel), Victorinus,. But Hil. 
has also (42s) zarnp without 6 @eds Kai, 

i. 18 om. juov=17 Arm. 

i. 20, otpavois for érovpaviows = 71, 21 3, Hil. Victorin. 

il. 5 before tots rapamr. adds é¢v = Arm (?). 

iii, 3 om. or, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xara drox. ydép, which gives some probability to the omission 
of ort. 

iii. § Om. dzrocrdAors, with Ambrosiaster. 

iii. 19, tAnpwO7 for wAnpdOyre eis, with 17, 73, 116. 

iv. 7, tudv for jpav = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

Vi. 10, Suvvapodcbe for evOvvapotabe = 17. 

Col. i. 14, €oxomev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

ii, 23 om. Kat before dédeudig, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

ili, 15 om. évi=67? Sah. 

iv. 3, 8¢' dv for d’ 6=G (71 has 8 ov). 

\ 





In D the following may, be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds ris before ddéns. 

i. 16, ratooper for ravopat (but so Victorinus). 

li. 15, D*, xartapricas for katapyyjoas. (The Latin d has 
“destituens.”) 

iii, 12, D*, & 7G ehevOepwOijvae for év werordjoer, 

Col. i. 14, D¥ om. riv ddeow. | 

1. 26, davepwhéy for epavepwOn. 

il. 10, éxxAnolas for dpxjs kat €Lovoias (compare 8*), 

iv. 6, D*, quar for suar. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vid aizod, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 om. airod =G, Goth. Boh. 

i. 12 om. atrod=G. 

ii. 5, D*, rats duaprias for tots maparToépacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has TH Guapria). 

tb, after XpurrG add of 7. G hasob. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

iii, 1 after é6vav adds awpeo Bevw = 10, 
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iii, 21, &v Xpord “Inood Kat rH éxxdyoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, miorews for xpelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v.14, D*, érupaboes tov Xpurod, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. a/. = Ambrosiaster, a/, A “ Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, ets for tpés=G. 

Col. i. 21, rijs Siavotas tpav for 77 Savoia =G. 

i, 22, daroxaraAAayévres = G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

ii. 19, after kepadyv add Xpurrév = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

iii. 11, after éve add dpcev Kat O7Av=G. 

iii. 14, évéryros for reAedrnTos = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, d€éfac0ax for Sé£acbe=G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpuorod for cod (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xérov for révov =G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “ Western” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, iva oiSare for eis 76 cidevar tpas (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ut sciatis ”). 

ii. 2, rovrov for rod before mvevparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

ii. 3 Om. Kal pets. 

ii. 10, Kupiw for Xpuorra. 

ii, 11, Sta Todro pynwovedovres for Sid pvqpovevere Ste (= Vic 
torin.). 

ii. 15, xowvdv for xacvov. 

iii. 8, after adrn add rod cod. 

iii. 11, om. 76 Xp. “Iyood. 

iii, 12, THv mpooaywyny eis THY mrappnotay. 

v. 3, dvopalérw for évopatécbw. 

v. 5, eis tiv BacrAetay for év 7H Bacrr<ig. 

y. 20, Spar for rdvtwv (Theodoret combines both trip rdévrwv 
tpor). 

Col. i. 6 om. 7s. 

ji. 22 OM. adrod. 

i. 26, after dyfous add darocrdAots. 

i. 29, ev o for eis 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

- iii, 8, xard for 7d, and add after ipdv, pi) éxropevécOw. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, e.g. “ Stultiloquium.” 

iii. 13, dpyv for pony. 
iil. 24, a Kuple jpav "Incod Xpurrod » SovAciere, 


» 
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iv. 9, after ra Sde add rparréueva. This looks likea translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of ra &8e. Lae 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. év Xpioré Inco’ = Victorin. Hil. 

ii, 12, after érayyedlas add airav = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

7b. after xdopy add tovr» = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

iil, 8, CAaxiorw for éAaxuororépw = 49. 

ii, 9, after aidvwv add xat dad tov yevedv = Syr-Harcl. 

iii, 10 om. viv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

ili, 21 Om. 70d aidvos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, GAnGlav d& qowivres for ddnbevovres Sé= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of GAnGevorres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaes?. 10 (Algas.) has “veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. xaz” évépyetay, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) ad. 

iv. 23, om, dé= Eth. 

Col. i. 24, dvarAnpo for dvravardnpd = 43, 46, al. 

li. 15, tiv odpxa for tas dpxas Kal = Hil. (47s) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
dmexdvodpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
- understanding dzexé. to mean “ putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

ii. 23, after tazrewvoppoovvy add rod vdos = Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 


oe 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, adAos to 
Tpocaywyyy, ii. 18, and from iv. 17, todro ody to Kal ré ai in Phil. i. 22, 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or F G, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 


Sateen) 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” “Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


—— 


Versions. 
Eth. . e = 
Arm, ° e ° 


Boh, e e e 
It. or Ital. . r) ° 
Sah. . ° : 
Syr-Pesh. . ° . 
Syr-Harcl. or Hel. . . 


The following represent MSS. 
fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus. 


Amiatinus ; 


Editors. 
Tisch. ° 
Treg. ° 
WH. e 
Alf. : 
De W. 
EIL . 
W. Schmidt 


Theod. Mops. . . 


Ethiopic. 

Armenian, 

Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
“Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
“ Memphitic,” by WH. as 
it3 me.” 


Old Latin. 
The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH.). 


The Peshitto Syriac, 
The Harclean Syriac. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. =Cod, 


Tischendorf. 

Tregelles, 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer’s Comm. on Ephesians, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


he 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


Conossak (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as woXus preyadn (vii. 30) 5 Xenophon, as wdAts oikoupévy Kal ebdaipwv 
kal peyddn (Anab. i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a wéAtcua. Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (H. JV. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“ oppida celeberrima, practer jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (Am. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero, (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, i. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ryv @pvyiay Kai 
Tararixiy xdpay (Acts xvi. 6),, i.e. the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The r7v before 
Tadari«qv in the Text. Rec. is not genuine.) Thence he travelled 
through Mysia (neglecting it, zapéA9ovres) to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xviii. 23). From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay are agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (consistently 
with his view of the meaning of “Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in ii. 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i. 7, where the correct reading is xafds éudere, not xabds xal 
éudbere). 

The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i. 21, 27, ii, 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. An/¢. xii. 3: 4); 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased in numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in B.c. 62 at not 
less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 
danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
That there was a Judaic element appears from ii. 11, 14, 10. St 
does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. There is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on - 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii. 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii, 16-21). The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as Light- 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared tov kéopov euvxov Kat Sotpdvwv rAHpy (Diog. 
Taerts i329). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (uéxpr woot avexovtas as ext 7d 
roAd 76 mvedpa), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asia, 
1869, p. 29 sqq-; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Svoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes. 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. “That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 
to the limited capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the tarewogpoovvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


§ 2, GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS, 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i, 16 in xii. 7, roy Sdéav 70d "Inood, bre ev aitG wdvra, Kal els adrév. 
Ignatius, Zp~h. x. 3, has &paio. rq miore, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. Probably also the division into éparol 
kat doparo/, in combination with r& érovpdvia, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. i. 23, 20, iii, 5. Justin, Dial. p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
mpwrdroxKos Taons ktioews, after Col. i. 1 5 (cf. tpwrdrokov rév révtwr 
Toupdrwv, p. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), rpwrdroxov Tod @cod xa po 
wdvtwv Tév Kriopdrwv. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesiatis, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, iii, 14. 1, says: 
“‘Tterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i, 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 1, says: xy TH mpos Kodoo- 
gaeis emiatodn* vovberoivres, ypdde, wdvra dvOpwrov, «7... = Col, 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, il. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of whizh was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.? 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i. 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

At& Todro Kal Hpets ob wavdpca Srép tuav mpocevydpevor mepiTa- 
rho tpas agiws Tod @eod, ds eppvoato Huds €x rhs eEovaias Tod 
oxdrovs Kai pereotynoey eis THV BaciAclay Tod viod abrod Gru év ait 
edddxynoev KatadrAdEat, Kal das wore dvras éxOpovs ev Tois epyors Tots 
movnpots, vovi 8& karnAAdyyre ev TG oHpatt THS TapKos adTod 1d Tod 
Oavdrov, «tye emiypevere TH Tiote ESpator Kai px peraxwvovpevor amd 
rod ebayyeXiov ob éyevounv éyo Tatdos Sidkovos xara tiv oikovopiay 
Tod @eod tiv Sobeiody por cis tus wANpGoot Tov Adyov Tod Oeoi, eis 
8 kat Komi dywrifopevos kata Thy évépyecav aitod tiv évepyopevny év 
€[L0l. 

i Of ch. iii. Holtzmann regards as original only vz. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “who 

1 For a ust of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the Z. 
to the Ephestans, ¥ 
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rescued it from oblivion” (X77#iR, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Julicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. i. 9, 10, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 17; or, again, Col. 
ili. 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i. 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to i. 164, 17, 
1.€. 74 wévta to cvvéoryxe, which he regards as a gloss (Zzm/. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, Sdikatos with its derivatives, daoxdAvis, 
Soxialev, taxon, owrnpia, Kowwvia, vouos, murrevev, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 5:4, ddr, while it is noted that ydp occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iii. 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. é:xavoovvy occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), dékavos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrnpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. odfw occurs but 
once; droxéAvys is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
morevew is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13 ; taxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; véuos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa ody, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 6.6 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and dir once in 1 Cor., not at allin 2 Cor. ydp is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles, 

As to the dra Aeydueva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
‘eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent. 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: “ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
evavdpia (Comm. iii. 3. 12), varied to ebyuxla (Ven. 10. 21), ebroApta 
(quoted by Stobaeus), avdpedrys (Anad. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Lexilogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i. 1-7, ii, 5-10, 14-16, 
lil, 23-26; Gal. ii. 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii, 8-11. The series of 
relatives in i. 13-22 and ii. 10-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel ; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
li. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, lii. 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here ; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as puornpiov, aroxpimrev, amrdkpudos, yvwpiley, 
paveporr. , 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens: i. 6, kaprodopovpevov Kai atgavopevor ; 
tb, dxovew xal eénvywodoxew; 7, ovvdovd0s [Hpav], Sidkovos [rod 
Xpicrod]; 11, tropovi Kat paxpovpia; 23, TeHewedtwpévor Kal 
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éSpator kal py peraxwovpevor (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil’ 1.3, 7, 9, 10, 21, 1§, 20,"24, 25; 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. : 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, ii. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: éxricOar ds éva rév 
dpxayyéehov peiCova d& abrdv dvra, airov 8 Kupievew Tov dyyédov 
Kal wavtwy Tov Gard TOD TavTOKpdTopos Teronpevwv (Epiph. Aaer. 
XXX. 16). 

In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find ra 
éroupavia Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul’s at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. ‘ 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
_ is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S¢. Paul, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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“ As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, “we meet also with other 
Gnostic conceptions” ; and he draws attention especially to 7Ayjpapa. 
The Gnostic wArjpwpya is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles ; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the zAjpwpa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the zAjpwpa of 
Christ ; since He is the wAyjpwpya in the highest sense, she is 70 
mAypwpa Tod Ta TavTA ev TaoL TANPOUpEVOV. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—‘ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAvjpwua, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole zA7jpwpa resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wAyjpwpa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on way rd m\jpwopa, k.7.A. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer ? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. ‘The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that'‘we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, SO in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up .of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, — Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. ii. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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‘ from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 


names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, Lutroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fellow-prisoner-in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. To quote Renan: “Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a veductio ad 
absurdum of his whole methed. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
mAnpotv in Col. three times, in Phil. four times: orAdyxva 
olkrippod, Col. iii. 12, Phil. ii, 1: Adyos Tod cod, Col. i. 2 ®: 
Phil. i. 14: qeptrops (figurative), Col. ii. 11, Phil. iii. 3: dydy, 
Col ai. 4, Phili.9 30: ameivat, Col. ii, 5, Phil. i. 27: Seopoi, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13,17: 7a Kar’ éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i 12: 
tarewoppootvy, Col. ii. 23, iii, 12, Phil. ii, 3: kaptopopotrres, 
Col. i. 10, rernpwpevor xaprév, Phil. i. 11: dpmpos, Col. i.’ 22, 
Phil. ii. 15: rédeos, Col. i, 28 Phil. iii. 1 5: Kara ryv évépyevay, 
.7.r., Col. i, 29, Phil. iii. 21: dvw, Col. iid. 1, Phil. iii. 14: 7a 
éxl tis yas, Col. iii. 2, éxtyeva, Phil, iii. 19: BpaBetov, Phil. iii. 14, 
karaBpaGevew, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii. 19: the sentences, Col. i. 9, 
Phil. i, 11: the prayer for ér/yywors, Col. i. gf.; Phil. i. g: the 
wish kai 4 eipyvy, «.7.X., Col. iii. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col. ii, 18 and Phil. iii. 3; Col. i. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. i. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 


‘ peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff. 
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§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Zfrstle to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.pD. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
1s especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. ii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 7 dpxy rijs Krivews rot 
@cod,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, mpwrdroxos 
néons kticews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, séc aire 
kabioar per guod ev TO Opdvw pov, «.T.A., is very parallel to Col. 
iii. 1 and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. ‘This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 

List of dma deydpeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. an 
abvupety, aicxporoyia, aveyids, dvravatAnpotv, dvtamddoors, 
dmexSvecGar, daréxdvors, dmdxpyots, dpéoxea, aperdda, BpaBevew, 
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voupynvia, dpards, apryyopia,. mibavoroyia, aX Yn, Mpoakovev, } 
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mpoonhovy, mpwtevev, oTEepéwua, cvNGYwyeiv, TwUaTLKas, pirocopia, 9° 


 xetpdypagov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
Of. Fau.. 


_ Gdas, aroxpiverOa1, drdxpudos, dprvewv, yeverOar, Seryparile, 
eLareipery, waparoyilecr bat, mixpaivew, wévos, oxid, cdvSovros. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: doxeioOa, xpirray, 
rovolws, e 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: ézetvat, Spates, eik7), 
épeBile, OpiapBevew, ixavody, icdrns, rdbos, ovvatyydrwros, cvvOdr- 
Tew, pvo.ory. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i, 1, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

9-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 


attempts that are made to mislead them. They have already been | 


transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii. 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith. He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it ig not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 
you. : uedabe 
16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
ected by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge ; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii, 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s right hand. 

5-11. Sins to bz avoided : not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

7-18, Personal commendations and salutations, 
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i. 1,2. SALUTATION, 


1, 2. Pau, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
to the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace whith none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maddos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

amdatoos Xpiotod “Incod. Xp. “Iy. in this order with BD P op 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. “Inoot Xp. NAGKL, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SotAos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term drécronXos gives it a further 
import. ‘This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. ii. 25, “A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of xar’ émrayiy Ocod in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

81d OeAxjparos Ocos. These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i, 1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by car’ érttaynv Ocod, 

tots dytors (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is TH éxxAnoig (Cor., Gal., Thess.), The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAnoia is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of dye certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

oi dyor, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. iii. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

tots odow [év Epéow], x.7.4. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in 8 B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. ‘That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret Tots odow Kal murtois, k.7.A. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
- no means imply that there might be dyioe who were not TUT OL, 

but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dytou, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also morof. The only difficulty is that tots oBow or TH OvoH 
(with écxAyoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 
(Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tois dylous Kal wurtois adeAqors ev Xpicr@, where rots dylous is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect otaw with dyios, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and mor. in the same sense, or 
understand rots odow as = who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xin. 1). Origen’s 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
motors May mean either “believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address tots dyfos alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dyio: were faithful. It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iii. 2. 
‘The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, dyaryrov kai ruorov év Kupiw, being not 
parallel, since év Kvupiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a7, adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant* here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyious. The use of the 
word with ddeAdots in Col. i. 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use ; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dyxoe ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with é& 
Xpiord as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (morevovres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. “Ev Xpiord “Inood is best 
taken with the whole conception dyvor kal wuorof. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 2. 

2. Kal Kuplov *Iycod Xpiotod. “And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dard cod zarpds Kal 
Xpicr0d “Invod 10d cwrhjpos Hudv. See on Rom. i. 7. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God's purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

3. Eddoynrés, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” («iAoyypévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” érawetoGar kal Gavpaleo bar _aévos Theo 
Mops. Cf. peumrrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “visible”; rurro 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, an 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 ciAoyyrds stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” z.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name, 
ITere, then, we supply, not éa7w, but ¢o7. See on Lk. 1. 68, 
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& ©cds Kol wathp tod K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” @eds and waryp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on zarvjp 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
te before cai; but cf. iv. 6, eis @eds kal taryp mavtwv ; I Pet. il. 25, 
tov Toyéva, Kal émicxorov. The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “‘ My God and 
your God.” @eds pev ws capkwhévtos, ratip S& ws cod Adyou, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eds kal warnp rod K., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. 
13, Mle FT; | COlk 3 (Ow); ot Bet Lag, 

6 edNoyjoas Huds. “ Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or-simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
Kay, in ver. 15, is decisive against it. év mdoyn eiAoyia rvevparteKy. 
Blessings Lelonging to the spiritual sphere to which the mvedua of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
mvedua is contrasted with odapé, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, where it is 
opposed to ywx7. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. i. 11, “ that I may 
impart some xdpiopa tvevpatixdy” ; 1 Cor. xii. 1, “ About spiritual 
[gifts]”; xiv. x, “ desire spiritual [gifts].”. Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
1 Cor. ix. 11, “We have sown 7a av.” ; x. 3,45, Eph.ovi 46, 
‘spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, c@ua mvevpatixdv. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rod rvevpatos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings” as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But _ 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as adoy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues. 

év Tois émoupaviois. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to rd émtyera, as in John iii, r2 3 I Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii, 10; with «Ajou, Heb. iii. 1; dwped, 7b. vi. 43 matpis, 26. 
xi, 16; Bacvdeéa, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
émtyetos also has a transferred sense in Phil. iii. 19, Ta émiyea 
ppovobyres, and Jas. ili. 15, (codia) éxlyetos, WoyuKr. 

In the present passage ta érovp, appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, éroupdvia yap Ta ddpa tadra, and 
so Bengel, “‘declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase é ‘ois éx., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii. 6, ili, 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 é 
Tots ovpavots eiAdyyoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to cir. a, “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 4 Swped 4 érov- 
pdiwos. It seems more natural to connect the words with eiAdynoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause «iA. é&. a. eda. 
mv. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). “Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evdoyéa. 

év XpiorG.1 By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


1On év Xpiorp in St. Paul, see Weiss, Zheol. Studien u, Kritiken, 1896, 
Pentti 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = 8a Xpuorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? éy is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4, xads, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xaOdzrep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éfehégaro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids ov 6 éxdeAeypevos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 rod 
@cod éxAexrds). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, elvar jas, «x.7.X. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of kAjous and €xdoyy. Every man, who by faith accepts the 
call is €xAextés. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
“They chose Stephen” (ééeA¢éavro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On £ph., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év ait, not év air, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
avr without év), which would be quite superfluous, but év 
XpiorG, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely dia ris eis abrdv aictews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
“As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” : 
and Gal. ili, 16, “thy seed és éo7t Xpurrds.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpd KkataBodys kdopov. The same expression occurs John 
XVil. 24; t Pet. i. 20. dad «ar. «. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
= 470 Tay aidvay, iil. 9, “from all eternity.” 
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elvar jas. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the éxAoyy=énl tovrw va adyor dpev 
Kal dpwuot, Chrys. Cf. Col. i. 22, daoxariAAagey mapacricat 
byas, k.7.A. The usage is quite classical. 

dyvo. and dpwpor give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. dpwpos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish”; 
the word pépos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mém. In this sense papos 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 13, owiAou kat pOpor. The adj. auwpos is used 
in the signification “without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and y. 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22. In the last-mentioned place dveyxAnrovs is added 
to dylovs kat dudpous, and this favours the interpretation “ blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, djswpa seems parallel to dueyrro, and 
is the opposite of popyrd in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to omtAoy #) purisa in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word is so understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, dyios 6 rijs wiotews petexwv Epwpos 
88 6 Kara tov Biov éveridnrros, Theoph. ; duwpos 6 dveridnmrov Biov 
petiwv (éxwv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. kal dy. elvat to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God dopa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not émi 
dxabapoia, but év éyacue.” Compare the same Ep. v.23; 2 Thess. 
ii, 13, “God chose you from the beginning «is gwrypiay év ayacpe 
rvevparos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, “Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . . . Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding “as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the éxhéyeoOa must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness. 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on viobecia, 
kareviriov airod, ze, not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
aywwotyyy Corel Hv 6 Tod Ocod dbbadpos Opa. 

év dydan has been variously joined with ééeAétaro, with ay. Kat 
dp., and with poopicas. It is, however, too far removed from 
efeAéfaro (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words é éydwn stand after the clause to which 
they belong in iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col. ii. 25; x Thess. y, 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after & dydry. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
‘in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” eg. vv. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writer’s purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. N evertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “ having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be nientioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing év dydzy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, ai. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of éfedééaro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, ods Tpowpirev Tovrous Kal éxddeoey. The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix mpo has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was mpo KataBoArAs Kdopov. 

eis uiobeciav 81d “I. X, els adtév. These words belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vios yvjovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. ili. 26, ‘Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus” ; 
and Heb. ii. ro f. But this vioecia is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, viobeciay diexdexdpevor THY 
déroditpwow Tov owuatos jpov, Rom. vill. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law ; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. cis atrov most simply and naturally joined with 
viobecia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature.” 
avrév is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V.Soden, however, argues strongly that thus eis atrév would 
be superfluous, as vio@. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év aird in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxefadarioacGat €v Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the pooptZew eis adrév. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 

kata Thy edSoxiay. According to Jerome the word eidoxia was 
coined by the Sept. ‘‘rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ed doxeiv, “as it seems good to” ; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 7 €vdoKla airod ebodwhjcera. Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
xi. 26, odrws éyévero eddoxia eutpocbey cov, Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 BovAx Tov OeArjparos avrod, ver. II. 


In the Sept. evdoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
rétsén, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to 7Zzrzah), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexros.1 It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘the translators’ exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or “‘ discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0¢\nua when evdoxla would have been more correct; the others 
never. In Ecclus., however, evSoxia occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x, 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb evdoxetv (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said evdox® ri or éml Tit, ‘to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.” The construction evdoxeiy éy rw originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii, 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.). 

EE ee ee eee 
1 The word is rendered @éAjua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5,7. Inthe latter place Symmachus substitutes evdoxla. 
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They also said evdoxety 71, a usage not followed in the N.T., and els twa 
(2 Pet. i. 17); but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 
differ from the later Greek. The significations of the substantive follow 
those of the text. It means first vo/unzas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ‘* content- 
ment,” Ecclus. xxix. 23, ‘‘delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ** good 
will.” See on Lk. ii. 14 and on Rom. x. I. 

6. eis Zmawvov Tis dé THs xdépitos adtod. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make ddéys a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of érawos (Grotius) or of xdpis (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, va % tijs xdpitos atrod ddga 
Sexy. 

“His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, “ undeserved bounty,” “ free 
gift,” Swpedy 7H abrod xdpitt, Rom. iii. 243 kar éxAoyi xdptros, 
Rom. xi. 5; xépiri éore ceowopévor, Eph. ii. 5. “ Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in ii. 7, more emphatically 
still, “the exceeding wealth of His grace.” Hence the verb 
xapiCoua: has its signification ‘‘to grant of free favour.” 

fis €xapltwoev yds. as is the reading of 8 AB Aeth. Syr., and is 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.§ Treg. Westcott and Hort. év 7 is 
the reading of DG KL and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of 7s for é€v 7, especially when év is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction xdpuv 
xapiroby, like dydanv dyaray, il. 4. Compare xdpitas xapilerOau, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapitow, by the analogy of verbs in 6w, means “ gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpuvcdw, tupydw, Gavardw, popddw. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the ydpis bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
view, ov pdvov duaptnudtwy amnAXakev, dAAG Kal erepacrors eroincer, 
‘frendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. a Lapide, 
“‘sratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “ justitia inheerens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xexapitwpévos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for edudpdov of the original (aed. iii. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God év 16 fyam., éxapirworev being 
joined to this by év 6. And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading #s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the eiAdyyoas ijuas év ro Xp. of ver. 3. 

év 79 }yatmpévg. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vig 
airot, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, e.g. Ep. Barn. 3, dv jroipacey év 7G Hyanpevy adrod. 

7. év 6 (=Col. i. 14), not = od or per quem ; it has a certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the év before 74 Hy. “In him, in whom.” Rom, iii, 24, dua 
rhs drodvr. THs év Xpurrg Inood, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here év is closely connected with 
éxouev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 

éxouev. D, Boh. read éoxouer, which B, Boh. have in Col. i. 14. 


Thy arodttpwow. The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, rv tpocaywy7y, ii, 18 (but see Heb. xi 35): 


On érod’rpwors Meyer remarks, ‘‘ the redemption, namely, from God’s 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also say that the word ‘‘does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Avrpody. In the active it means primarily 
‘to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said dveww, while 
Priam is said AvecOat. In the Sept. the middle AvrpodcGa is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘‘I give Egypt 
for thee.” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘‘ As the LorD liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ”. Ps, evii. (cvi.) 2, “* Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word ‘ redeem” sometimes means ‘‘ deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘Before the time that Romeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. AvrpodcGat occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘‘to deliver 
Israel”); Tit. ii. 14, ‘6... from all iniquity” ; 1 Pet. i, 18, “€. . » from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Avrpwors occurs in Plut, Araz. xi. in the sense of “‘redemp- 
tion” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev, xxv. 48 of the ‘right of 
redemption,” and Num. xviii, 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘‘ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and_cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. ‘In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, érolyoev AvTpwow TS haw avrod; ii. 38, 
Trois mpordexopuévors AUTPWoLY "Iopajd ; Heb. ix. 12, alwvlay AdTpwow edpd- 


MEVOS. 
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AuTpwris is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
“ deliverer.” 

The verb dourpody signifies properly, not ‘to redeem” (Aurpodc Gaz), 
but to release on receiving a ransom, Lfzst. [Phzl.] ap. Demosth. p- 159, 
Audiroxoy .. . suv\d\aBov Kal tas éoxdras avayKas émiBels dareNUrpwoe 
Tahdvrwy évvéa, Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, #rw dé cal Ovyarip 
*Avrwvlov . . . Kal moAdav xpnudrov dmeduTpwbn. Plato, Lege. xi. 919 A, 
Srorav ws éxOpovs alxuaddrous Kexetpwudvous dmodurpwoy. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, Kal xpuctov cuxv0d Sdiopodoynbévros brép Tihs yuvatkds, Fryev abrhy 
drohurpwowr (vd. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, Xpnwdrov ddtywv roy 
“Exropos vexpdy dmortTpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. “he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii. 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
‘‘licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
‘* ransomed ”). 

The substantive dmrodUrpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), cwudrwy iyyenovixav dprayal cat rbrewr alywardrwr dro- 
Aurpaces (“holding to ransom”) bvedos Foay THs ‘Pwuatwy tryeuovias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. An‘z. xii. 2. 3, TAecdvew Oe 4 rerpa- 
Kooluy raddvruv Tis dmoduTpboews yerpoerbar gapevey, Tatra Te cwexdpe 
(of Aristeeus paying the soldiers for their prisoners), Philo, Quod omnds 
probus liber, § 17, p. 882, droyvors dmoditpwow dopevos éaurov Ovexpjoaro. 
Diod. Fragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom) ; Scaevola, pOdcas rhv 
drotrpwoly . . . dvecratpwoev. In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
6 xpévos ou Tis drohurpicews HAGE, z.¢. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
dmodvrpwots the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘‘holding to ransom” 
or “release on receipt of ransom,” not ‘“ payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can he 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting Thy drod’Tpworr,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dao. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix. 15, dro- 
NUrpwors TS twapaBdcewy is nearly equivalent to cadapuruds ror amapridy in 
i, 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘lift up your heads, for your dod. draweth nigh,” there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viii. 23, vlodectar dmexdexdpevor Thy dmorirpwow Tod odbuaros, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does twépa dmohurpdcews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance.! Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘Captive to the law of 
sin”; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state, 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ “from our vain conversation,” 





1 On droddrpwars compare Westcott, Hed, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechif,. 
u. Verschn, ii, 222 ff.3 and Oltramare, zz loc. 
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I Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: dmodv- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing ; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment. But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So inthe O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


$a Tod aipatos adrod. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 348q. He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 

—56. 
Bf it is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words 8& Tod aiyaros airod are not added (in the genuine text). 

thy ddecw Tov dpapTnpdtwy (dpnapriav, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the doAvrtpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, dia ryv derodvz pwow 
dxparirovs Kal dopdrovs yiverfar 7@ KpiTH, and (eis 4) elyau be 
rerelay drodttpwow adryy tiv éxiyvwow tod appyrov peyéBovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “show how a false idea of daoAvtpwors 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.” 

kata TS tAodTos, K.t.A. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; “wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, ze. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom ; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, rod mAovrov tis xpnotdryTos 
avrov. 

8. fis émeptaceucev, The verb is transitive, for the attraction of © 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of weptooedw, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvaret 6 Ocds racav xdpw repircedorat (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; 1 Thess. ili. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; dfOdvus éé¢yee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore js as 
attraction for 7, “‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 7s depends directly on zepocevev, since 
7. Twos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (zepic- 
cevovow dptwv, some texts ; but WH wepiocevovrat) ; iva... mavros 
Xapiopatos mepiroevys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), wepiooedeww might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” ‘The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

év traof copia kal ppovicer. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (Zt. Wic. vi. 7) says that codifa is trav 
tysuwwtdrov, while @pdvnots is wept ra dvOpdmriva Kal wept dv eore 
Bovretoacbat ; andin Magna Moralia, i. 35, pov. is wept 7a. cvphé- 
povra. Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says copia is mpos cpametay 
@cot, ppdovnows, mpds dvOpwrivov Biov Sdiotknow. So Plutarch 
(Afor. p. 443 F) says that pov. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while codia is 
“rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of codia, z.e. in Sextus Empir. and [Plato] Def 
411. dpdvyous in the same place is defined (inter alia) didBeots Kal? 
nv Kplvopev to Tpaktéov kal TL ov mpaxréov. It is clear from this that 
ppovnots cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov, iii. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer. x. 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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co¢gia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is ovveous), 1 Kings iii. 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed dpdvnots @eod. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is rao. copia applicable to God, for raoa is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, ad.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; aca dvvapus = “ every power there is,” Col. i. 13. maoa 
tropovy, “all possible patience” (2d.). This is not invalidated by 
maoa eEovoia, Matt. xxviii. 18; waca dogadeia, Acts v. 23; or 
maoa arodoxy, 1 Tim. i. 15; or the classical 7. dvdyxn x. xtvdvvos, 
etc. In all these w@s is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something racy codia, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 1 aoAumol«tAos 
copia, lil. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yvapioas 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, va tAnpwOijre tiv ériyvwow Tod OeAjparos adrod 
ev téon copia Kal ovvéere. Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian, The connexion with éep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yuwpicas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of codia cai dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple 7s éyapirwoev Has to Hs érepicoevoer eis Has. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up ali 
things in Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth. 

9. yvwpioas, ze. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. ii. 3. 

76 puothipiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fost). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communt- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (uvorypiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, Zheaet. 1 56 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the pvorp.a in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii, 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the m of a king” ; 
Judith ii, 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvorpiov) of his counsel”; 2 Macc. xiii, 21, “disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies” ; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
Secret, ¢.g. XXil. 22, xxvii. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 1 5, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries,” E.V. “ ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘ mysteries’ from you.” 

In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvorypiov, “ A talebearer revealeth secrets,” wvorypia ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, mp. «kuptov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as il, 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “ Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18), 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te prorixwrepov scribam,” ze. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv. 67).3 
From all this we may conclude that protyptov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
“‘a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation, 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition pu. 
xpovots aiwviows ceovynpevov pavepwhévros S& viv (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. 11 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke viii. 10. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. $1 andy Ephitvi-32. in 
neither place is this contained in the word. There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


1In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray “‘ secretly,” puorexds is 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are yvorjpic. This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

od Oedjpatos avtod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

katd thy edSoxiay adroé. Not to be joined to pvor., which 
would be tautologous with rod 6eX. air., but with yvupioas. It 
qualifies yvwpicas here as mpoopicas in ver. 5. ¢id.= purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. mpoéfero. The prefix in zporiec Oar is local, not temporal. 
“Set before oneself = to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others” 
(Rom. iii. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive zpdGeo.s is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvii. 13; 2 Tim. 
ill. 10. Cf. mpoxerpiferOar, Acts iii. 20; mpoarpetoOar, 2 Cor. ix. mye 

eis olkovopiay, k.7.A. “With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.”  oixovoyéa means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
“dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of “ house management,” which is 
contained in oixovouéa, This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17 ; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixetou rod cod, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as oixodeorérns, e.g. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word olxovouiéa extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, soa kingdom is oixovouia, It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oikovopia, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovémor of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. 1.7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically=the Incarnation, see Light. 
foot’s note, Eph, 1. 10; Col. i. 25. 

V. Soden maintains that olx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 


viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 
should come to its achievement through an o/xovduos. Until the olfxovouia 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovéos is, is not said in the texts 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (iii, 1), Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olkovdyos, the “* purpose » being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace. 


+. TAnpdépatos tay Karpdv. In substance equivalent to 7A. tod 
xpdvov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
katpot, or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, werArpwrat 6 kaipds. Karpds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The xapoé are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a x. is not properly the object of an oixovouéa the genitive 
TAnpdparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. xpiots 
peydAns juépas, Jude 6. 

dvaxedadardcac8a, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
yvariptov, the object of the eidoxéa, and the object reserved for the 
ox. But asa matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oixovowia. Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with mpodJero, others with pvornpiov. In classical writers 
xepddarov means “chief point,” cf. Heb. viii, 1; and both 
xepaaw and dvaxepadadw mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xiii. 9, 75 yap ov poryedoes . . . ev TovTw TO Adyw dva- 
xeparouodrat. So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxeparawioacbar 
mpos dvdpvnow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
dvaxehadaiwors, “Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dy. . . « et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (Zzs¢. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin vecapitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, “in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. AZonog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xefdAasov, “instaurare,” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywocxev, dvadroyilerOar, dvaperpety, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ti éotw dvaxepadadoacfa; and replies, cvvayat. When he after- 
wards says, ravras td piav nyaye kepadyy, we may suppose that - 
he only meant a rhetorical play om words, since the verb is not 
derived from xedady, but from kepararov. 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. eis adrév in 1 Cor. viii, 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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Ta él tots odpavots Kal Td emi THs yijs. This is the reading of 
X* BDL, Vheodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch, Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have év rots ovp., with Chrys, 
Theodoret,? Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers, 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is év rovs ovpavots and éml rhs ys 
(iii. 15 ; Col. i. 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested reading 
él, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of él, “upon,” with Tots ovpavois, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘“above the heavens.” 


Ta wdvra shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
7 Ktiow, Rom. viii. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings ; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Emnesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11. éxAnpoOypev, 8 B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. ete. 

éxAyOnpwev, ADG, probably not a gloss but a result of “‘parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable, 


év @ kai exAnpdOypev. «at Obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were xal jets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Ajpos, properly alot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “portion” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not= “inheritance.” The verb xAnpdw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as ‘“‘éxAynpw6yv dovdy.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAyjpov yevouévov huas eEedééato, ° 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopicGévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, “sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the éxAoy7. not any Geta riyx7. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, ‘“‘we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of kAjpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense 
is good, but this meaning of «Aypdw, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “we 
have obtained xAjpos” (KAjpos TaV ayiwv, Col. i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAypody tive is classical, e.g. 
év éxdotw ékAnpwoay, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that «AypoteGa: should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. pGovodua, duaxovotua, Matt. 
xx. 28; morevopat, Gal. ii. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in ~ 
Aelian, JVa¢t. A/is¢t. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. tiv Kapdiav KexAjpwrat, x.t.X. In the latter, Hippocrates 
says, mAclova peuiiporpiny 7) Tysyv KexAnpdobo THY Téxvnv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or xAjpos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions xAypovozia and zepurotnots in ver. 14, 
as well as to the év rots émovpavious, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. i. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, rod AaPely . . . KANpov ev Tols Hytacpevors, and 
XVil, 4, mpooexAnpdonoav to IlavAw. The selection of the word 
‘is explained by the O.T. use of xAjpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although jets 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if iets be included here, 
vv. 130, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

kate Thy Boud}y Tod GeAjpatos adtod. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
KAnpotoGa. As to the distinction between Bovdyn and OédrAnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that PovAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, @éAev and @éAyua denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that B. is used only of rational beings, @. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6é\w would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAouwar that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (0éAwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, éBovA7@n,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vil. 36, 6 OeAct Tove’Tw ; 70. 30, 
xiv. 35, «i O€ re pabelv OéXovow. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAopuar would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “ counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 


self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii, 17, ef Oédou 7d 
OéAnpua Tod cod. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. eis 16 eivar, k.7.d. It seems best to take robs tponAmuéras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of eis éx. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis émawov ddééys airod parenthetically. The article 
1s necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the jets 
were to have had the attribute of ‘having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if zpoyAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zpoopic, eis éx. 8. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tyeis dxovoarres ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of wv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver, 11, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer’s interpretation of rods zpondA. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? mpoeArifZw might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopi{w implies an dpic- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious; éAifew 
continues, but not wpocAriZew. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
mpo. as “before the Parousia.” But the kat tpets of ver. 13, 
together with the axovcaytes which is antithetical to rponAz., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, Aéyw 8, Xpicrdv dudkovov 
yeyenobar mepitopns tmép adyfelas Meo, els 70 BeBadoar tas 
erayyedias TOV Tatépwv* Ta Ove evn irép, eddovs (7.e. not tzrép 
dAnGelas) dogaoar Tov @edv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

13. €v & kat Spets. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, aZ, 
supply 7Amixave. But if zpondAr. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be mpoyAmixare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xpiorg eivax, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvat in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, a Lapide, 
Harless, aZ, supply éxAypddyre, The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that éxAnp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that év 6 is connected with éogppayicOyre, the second év ® being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought é Xpiorg, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second év ® once 
more emphatically brought forward, while morevoavtes, as the 
necessary antecedent of éo¢pay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovcavres. The repetition 
of iueis before moretoarres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

tov Adyov THs GAnPeias. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, ze the gospel, xa’ éfoxyv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with TO 
cbayyéAvoy THs gwrypias indy, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” & 4, 
not to be taken with mor., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
but with éodp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, a/., refers 
év & to 7d edayy., comparing Mark i. 15, muorevere év TO evayyeAla, 
and Gal. iii. 26, réores é€v Xp. I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as=éy Xptord; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év @ be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, e& mvetpa dywov édAdBere moredcavres=“ when ye 
believed.” 

éodpayloOyre. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 Kal oppayiodpevos Huds 
kal duds Tov dppaBdva rod rvevparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the orlypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers oppa-yis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure, 

tO mv. THs ém. “The spirit of promise,” ze. which had been 
promised, dre xara émayy. aird eAdBouev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. 7 dre é& érayyedAlas 60m 7 
dre tHv tov peddASvTWV adyalav érayyeAiav TO mr. BeBarot. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word zvetpa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwos. “The Spirit which brings 
a promise” would be a possible interpretation ; but it is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. 7@ dyim added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14, dppaBsv, a Semitic word (Heb. imp), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rod wvevparos). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Zc/. Proph. xii. p. 982, ovre yap 
mav Kexoulopela obre ravtds tatepotpev, GAN olov dppaBdva... . 
mpoceAndapyev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds 7) arapxij 
tov rv. Rom. viii. 23. ‘The actual spiritual life of the Christian is 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. és is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom; cf. Mark xv. 16, tis aiAis 0 éore mpai- 
répiov, and Gal, iii, 16, 76 o7éppari gov os éore Xpucrds ; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iii, 16; Col. i 27...6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys, and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

eis dwohttpwow Tis TepiToujoews. Tepuroety means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, nv 
mepieroujoato dud TOD aiwaros Tod idiov. The substantive mepuroinous 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
Koh tmrecov Aidlores Gore py elvar ev adrois mepuroinow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads els repuroinow, 
1 Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, €vovrad pow... eis 
a., where eis 7, represents the Hebrew that is elsewhere rendered 
meptobaios; sO RV. “ God’s own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that 7. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or ‘ God’s possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi jou, that determines the meaning ; indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making atrod refer to 
mepur, as well as dd&ys, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows eis would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood © 
the word as=“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, “acquisitionis.” So Calovius, “plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of . which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
droAutpdcets ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called “‘docendi causa,” 
droAvtpwots €devbepdoews, and, correspondingly, the latter dz. 
mepuroinoews, “ liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of z., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand z. as # mpos rov Oedy 
oixetwots. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed fva zepurounbapev 
Kat oixewwhdpnev TH Oe, so that the meaning is, “With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that ré 
@e@ required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand zepurofyois of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of d:od., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which z. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
V. 9, gwrnpias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, d4&s; Heb. x. 39, wuyis (cf. Luke 
xxi. 19, ktyjoeoGe Tas Woyds tudor). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
I pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers it upon 
you. 

15. Ata toito, Connected by some with vv. 13, 14, only, ze., 
“Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, “ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., 8:4 74 dzroxepeva é-yaba 
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- Tots bp0is muotevovat kal Bodo. Kal Sia ra ev rots cwbnoopevors 
retaxOar ipas. ‘This is to be preferred, if only because 8d rodro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is ee 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 123 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last Passage is closely parallel to the present. 
kaya. “T also,” does not express co- operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you oP ; but it simply notes the transition 
from tpeis. It is exactly parallel to «at jets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 
éxovoas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovoas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in vv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 
Thy Kad’ Gpas miotuy, “ Apud vos ”= “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to r. 7. tar, Col. i. 4. Compare Acts xvii. 28, trav 
kal tpas mounrav ; xviii. 15; vopov Tov kal’ tuas= “the law that 
obtains among you’ 5 XXVi. 3, Tv KaTa “Iovdaiovs eOdv. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek: )icf. Aelian, V. £#. ii. 12, 4) Kar’ atrov dpern, Diod. S. i. 65. 
H Kata THY apxnv amderts (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 7 7. tpéar, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as mioroi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That % a. tuay could have been used 
is shown by Col..1. 4. 
miotw év T@ Kupiw "Inood. ey indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as cis expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo 
repositam,” The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of rioris év tr. Kupéw into one conception. 
xal rhv dydarny Thy els wdvtas TOvS aylous. Thy dydmnv is omitted by 
N* ABP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DGKL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as miorw els rods dylovs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second rj. Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them. 


16. od mavopat edxapiotGy, K.T.A. edxapiorety, in the sense 
“giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “return a favour,” to be grateful. 

o§ mavopat is usually joined directly with e«dx., while prefay 7. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
evxapioria. But the following tva seems to require us to take 
py. as the principal notion, “I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether preiay 
movetoGat, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom.i. 9,.Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Profag. 317 E; Phaed. 254 A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 4; Sept. py. ex. tdv Oavpaciwy avrod. 

For ézi tay wpocevxav cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


buoy (after pvelav) of the Text. Rec. is om. by § ABD*, added by 
DeK LP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys. G have dpa after 
movovmevos, Compare the readings in 1 Thess. i. 2, where tuGv is om. by 
N* AB. 

17. tvo. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. 1. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
airovmevot. A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases wa has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have detoGar iva in 
Dion, Hal. eimeé iva, xeAeveuv, erirpémev iva. 

Also with Oé\ewv, ¢g. Matt. vii, 12, doa dy OéAnre iva 
moaow: Mark vi. 25, @Aw Wa por dds tHv Kehadryv Iwdvvov: 
1x. 30, od« Oehev iva tis yu: x. 37, Sos Hiv va: Matt. x. 25, 
dpxerov TO pabyri iva yévytar: xviil. 6, cvppéper aire iva kpeuacOy : 
cf, ge wa éri EAov wdéOy, Barn. Lp. v. 13: €Adxuotdv prot 
eorw iva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw ovvydeia va... dmodvow, John 
XVlii. 39: pio Oos iva, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive = “to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpéra va, déyerat vd. 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

6 eds to Kuptou, k.t.A. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted Sd 
as signifying the Divine nature, xvpios the human, Thus 
Theodoret, @cdv pév ds dvOpwrov, warépa Se ws Wed, ddfav yap 
tiv Ociav diow dvdpnacev. Similarly Athanasius, Sdfav ov 
povoyev Kade, But this would surely require airod to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rod x. 7. I, X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God “My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. E 

& mathp tis Sééqs. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts vii. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii, 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and warjp trav oikrippav, 2 Cor. i, 3; also 
xepovBip. dd&ys, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydAa jpiv 
dedwxds ayaGd.. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowdy raryp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not= “creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job XXXVili. 28 ; cf. xvil. 
14. “Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. i. 17, TaTnp Tov Pdtwv, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 

Sn by Lachm. pointed dy as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 

to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. : 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt dq, a later form for the 
opt. doln. B has 6y, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
If the tva were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 
perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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mveGpa copias, x.t.h. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where wv. is used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al, “a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Tim. i. 7, “God did not give 
you mv. deaAéas, GAAA Suvduews Kal dydrns Kal cwppovicuod” ; Rom. 
Vill. 15, av. Sovdctas; Gal. vi. 1, mv. mpaorntos; Rom. xi. 8, mv. 
xatavvgews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

copia appears to be the more general term, droxdéAvyis having 
reference specially to the “ mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor, xili., xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dmox. as the medium by which ood/a is communicated. 
‘This relation would be more naturally expressed by dzroxdAvipews 
Kat codias. 

év émiyvécet abtod, ze. of God, as appears from aérod in wv. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. émfyvwous, “full know- 
ledge,” “major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see 1 Cor. xiii, 12, 
dprt ywhoKw €« pépous, Tore S& emryviicopar Kabds Kal ereyvdcb nv. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking é for 
cis (4 Lapide, Bengel, a/.), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of copia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation ; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with amrok., Suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of mepwticpevovs is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as ép exvyvéoe, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with éroxd- 
Avis. 

18. repwricpévous Ttods dpGadpous, k.t.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with zvedua as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on dy, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
wep. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard wef. as by anacoluthon 
referring to tpiv, rovs 66. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, +g. vareorti por Gpacos dduTvowy 
kAvovoav dptiws édveipatwv, Soph. £7. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” ze “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the zed. agrees with 66., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to repwricpévwy Tov 
éfOurpav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
XXVi. 3, Cited by Bengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


xapdias. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. dcavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


8pOadrpods Tis KapSias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Lep. 
Pp. 533 A, 7o THs Yrxijs Gupo, Aristotle in Z¢h. Mic. calls deworys, 
TO éppa THs Woxns (Vi. 12. 10). Clement’s jvedxOnoav pdr oi 
60. THs Kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that xapdéa, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i. 21. 

tis éotw f eAmis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
édmis THs KA., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
i.e. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking rijs xX. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” “what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (=Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, tpoodexdpevor tHv paxapiav éArida, The kdjous gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; émi wotats €Arict xexAjpefa, Theodoret. 
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tis & mdodros THs Sdés THs KANpovoplas adtod. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” “What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. Col. i. 27, 
“riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év tots dylos. ‘Among the saints.” This is by most com- 
mentators connected with xAypovouia, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, dodvat KAypovouiay ev rots 
Hyvacpevors macw: cf. 2b. xxvi. 18, KAjpov év Totls Hyacpévors. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article t7v to be repeated before év 7. dy., not simply because 
aitod comes between, but because 7 KAnpovoyia @eod is completely 
defined by this airot. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining éxAypdOnper, 
ver. 11, which he interprets, “were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the 'N.T. (cf. ver. 14; ch. v. 5; Acts xx. 32, above), as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as rév ovyyevav pov Kara 
odpxa (where o. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3); rév “IopayA Kara odpxa, 
1 Cor. x. 183 7a 6vn ev capki, Eph. ii. 113 Tov tyav CyArov sep 
éuov, 2 Cor. vil. 7, are not analogous, 

The construction then is, “ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in. which alone this wdodros, «.7.X., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év +r. éy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
kAypovouia is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. kat ti +d SmepBdddov péyefos, «.7t.A. Supply, as in the 
previous clause, éor/, to which then we are to attach eis jas, not 
duvdyews, “ And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis 7uas corre- 
sponding in position to év trois dyios. 

The three objects of e«idévae are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the dvvapes of God. Thus the 
object of the éréyvwots is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

kata TH évépyetay, k.t.4. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs muor., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyeu. But this would 
make the whole solemn. exposition in ver. 20 subservient to mor., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xardé some such meaning as “by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of «idévox are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara 7. € to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This éy. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words icxvs, xpdros, évépyea, the distinction 
appears to be that ios is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyeta the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as kparos ioyupdv. 

20-23. This power of God was shown in Fits raising Christ 
Jrom the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven, Lis 
relation to the Church, however, is more intimate. It ts the Body 
of which He ts the Head. 

20. 4v évipynoev or évipynxev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGK LP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyety realised 
itself follow in aorists. 

éye(pas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “ when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21. kat xa@loas. This is the reading of § AB, Vulg. The Rec. xat 
éxdOucev is found in DGKLP, Chrys. etc.; adrév is added in & A, Boh. Syr. 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads kal xaOloas 
airéy with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare ouvexd@icev, Eph, ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand, ; 

Those who adopt the reading é«d@:cev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37 5 and for the ground of the figure, 
1 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
Setiay kare xelpa marpos Wfeat (ragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
éx deE.Gy Tod Oeod, Acts vii. 56. 


év rots éroupavtots has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xaficas and Seéid. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
che right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. “As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “‘ certum mot of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this 7& éxrovpdvia can © 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earths motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads év rots odpavots, which is adopted by Lachmann. 


21. bmepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, fva 76 dkpdrarov 
pos dnAadon, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, irepdvw aris 
xepouBin ; Ezek. xlili. 15, b2. rév Kepdtwy whys; also 72. viii. 2, 
xX. 19. 

Compare also troxdrw, Mark vi. 11, 5. trav rodav iuav, and Heb. 
ii. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

Tdons apis kai é€ouclas Kal Suvdpews Kal kupidtyntos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, 7a mévra év rots odpavols kal ei THs yas Ta Spar Kal 
Ta Gopara, cite Opdvor etre Kupiorytes cite dpyat etre éEovatar. In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without ~ 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions,” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii, 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, kat zavrés évéparos évopalopévov, 
«.7.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “ He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The ere... etre in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii, 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Zestaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called @pévo. and éfovcia. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘sancti angeli, principatus (=dpxal), potentates (= étovcla), sedes 
or throni (=Opédvo.), dominationes (=xupidryres),” Opp. 1733, pp. 66, 70, 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Geol, Opbvo, Kupidrnres; (2) dpxdyyedor, dpxal, e€ovola ; (3) dyyerou, 
Guwvduers, XepovBlu, gepaplu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
“thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.”) 

The treatise of the pseudo-Dionysius ‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) @pédvoz, xEpouBlu, cepadly ; 
(2) eEovelar, xupidryres, Suvdwers ; (3) dyyedou, dpxdyyehor, dpxal, Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donua xal ob yvwpitbueva, and 
Augustine, “‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt ; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” j i 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpxal, éfovolac are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. xupiérns occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 10 3 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch Ixi. 10, ‘‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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kal mavrds dvéparos, K.7.h. Kai here = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, al Tyshs Kal apyfs Kal dyafod twos petoAap- 
Gdvew, and Aeschin. adv. Tim., 3ddwv éxeivos, 6 madads vopobérns 
kal o Apdkwy Kal of Katd Tods xpdvous éxeivous vopwobéras (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). dvoua dvopatspevov is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whethe: real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But dvoye never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zrovety dv., Exew ov., 
év évopare elvou, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
voua any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle dvopalopévou 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

od pdvoy, k.t.\. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22. kal wdvra, x.7.d., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. viii. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

kal @wxev adtov kepadhy brép mévta TH éxkdXyota. The verb 
@wxev is not for €Oyxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with 77 éxkX. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xedadny t. 7. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that jrus may follow éxxd. directly. Kepadny 
inip wavra is not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply ‘“ Head over all.” 

23. i11s=not the simple relative, but “ which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwuatiKds nov eore 
xepady. There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

TO TANPwLa TOO TA TavTO, Ev Tac. TAnpoupevov. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 10 that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
wAnpovpevos Ta mdvTa, 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dydzn, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxefuAaodrar. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra wdvra, are filled by Christ coincides with this ; but 7a 
mdvra dvaxepado.otrat in Christ, ch. i 10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this zAypoicbat, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of cépa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
vy it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the rAnjpwua tod Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the v@pua is, so to speak, full grown. In this view wArpwpua tod 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. rod Xp. The word 
myjpwya has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (om. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references ; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb zAnpéw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -#a, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢.g. Eur. Zvoad. 824, Zyvos exes 
kudikwv tAypwua KadrAicray Aatpeiay, ze. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Adv. (il. p. 39), tiotis  mpds tov Ocdv, rapynydpnua 
Biov, rAypwpa xpnotav éA7idwv = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of wArjpwua. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats mAypovy is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence 76 rAvjpwpa and ra 7Anpwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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Fiell. i. 6. 16, é« moddGv wANpwopdtov exAcéxOar Tods dpiorous 
épéras. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosts 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 76 wd. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
TAnpwpata 6 Tov vydv dPopros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. /ed/. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vats érAnpod. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wAjpwpya. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Ast. il. 37, dard dvo 
TAnpwpdtwov eudxovTo; 38, mevte yap elxov TANpwpara,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7X. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called 7A. 
émiBarav or the like. aArjpwua tHs wéXews Occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 1291, Tatra 
mavra, 7.¢. all these workmen, yiverat tAjpwpa THs mpOTNS TodEws. 
In the Sept. we have wd. trys yas, THs Oadrdoons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, 7A. dpaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. vill. 20, oxupidwv tAnpopata. The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of 7A. with a genitive, as = re7Anpo- 
pevov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouéevyn 
7Ajpwpa dperdv, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dper@v here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a satisfactory parallel to A. Xpuctod (or @eod). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 76 zAjpwpua, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between capa 
and 7X. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A, =“ multitudo,” 
“plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from - 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by EIl.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A, dperav or, as Fritzsche, rAypodoGar @cod (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of aA. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her ‘ 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes c&ua and rAyjpwya convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of wArpwua which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ‘‘com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where 7d ér/@Anua, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called ré 7Arjpwpa (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with xpeav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the rArjpwua or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says 7Axjpwpo,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since +Aypwya implies a previous 
ytrnpa, The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, “Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta wavTa, K.T.., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for mAjpwua. 7d 
m)hipwud Twos means ‘‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, é« Tod wAnpdparos atrod éddBouer, z.e. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAjpns xdptros kal ddAnOelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from mAnpoiy, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii, 2, 
tAnpwoaré wou Thy xapdy: Eph. iv. 10, tva rAnpicy Td wdvra: 2 Thess. i. 11, 
Wa... 60eds quay. . . mAnpwdoy Tacay evdoklay dyabwovrns. So mAnpodc- 
Oa, John iii. 29, 7 xapa Eun wemdjpwrat: xv. II, Wa... n xapa vuav 
m\npwOn : 2 Cor. x. 6, 6rav mAnpwOn tuadv % braxon: cf. Eph. ili. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence remAnpwuévos, ‘‘made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvii. 133 Phil. i, 11, werd. xaprdv O.xaoodvys, ‘perfect as regards the 
fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. xaprav, ‘filled with”; Col. ii. 10, éore &v aire 
metAnpwuevor: Apoc. iii. 2, ob yap etipnxd cov Ta epya TemANpwLEeva, K.T.D. 
Hence mAjpwua, ‘‘ perfection,” + Eph. ili. 19, tva mAnpwOjre els wav TO TH. 
Tov Gceod: Col. i. 19, ray 7d TAHpwMa: ii. 9, av TO TA. THs OedrnTos: Eph. 
iv. 13, TO wA. TOO Xpiorod. Hence Oltramare renders here ‘‘the perfection 
(objectively, =the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
difficulty in this interpretation is just in the equation ‘‘ perfection= perfect 
work.” This requires further justification. 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes w)Ajpwua to be in 
apposition with airéy. This would make #jris éorw 7d cGua atrod a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate mA. from édwxev. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after airév; as they stand they could only depend on airdv edwxev, 
‘* save Him to be wA.,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


Typoupévov, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make 74 wdyra év maou a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as= “for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. e//. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as ‘Theodoret suggests, saying tod 
pev Xpiotod cpa, tov dé ratpds TAHpwya, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where (va zAnpoéon Ta rata is 
said of Christ. év maou “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

II. 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Christ's resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God’s 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. kai duds from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in ver. 5, where first the verb cvvefworoinoe is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make judas depend on wArpovmévov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and ovvet. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking tuas to be dependent on ovvel., puts only 
a comma after i. 23, so as to co-ordinate kal (ovvel.) ipas with 
aitov édwxe, But in this case we should certainly expect *pas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians ; cf. 
i, 19, cis Huds Tovs mor. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1 Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, #rou évédeurev els eddarpovlay 4} 


émemijpwro ev uaxapidrnre, ‘either he lacked something for happiness, or he wag 
complete in happiness.” 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with dé in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the kat jets introduced in ver. 3. 

dvTas veKpods Tois TapaTTépacu Kal Tats dpaptiats Spay. tydv 
is added with sBDG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavr@v dvras v., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dyapria: and 
maparrépara. Tittmann, following Augustine’s distin¢tion (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that 7. meant ‘‘desertio boni,” and du. “ per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, éu. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand du., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, wap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular dwapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for zrapamirrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢.g. THs 6500, Polyb. ili. 54. 55; THs dAnGeias, 7b. xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically zap. is the 
same as dwaptia. St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. vy. 20, va wAcovdon 7o rapdrtwpa; od S& érhedvacey 7 
dpaptia, «.7.A. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nexpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpoé may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viii. ro. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovveZworotnce. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God's 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots rap. «.1.X., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, eis éoxarov Kaxias 7)\doare (todro yap 
éort vexpwOjva). This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that & 
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TH BapBdpov pirocodia vexpods kadovor Tos exer dvras Tov Soypdtwv 
kal Kaburordgtavras Tov voby Tots mabeot Tots Wuyikois. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where év is not part of the genuine 
text, and 77 dxpoBvoria ris capkds tuaév is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. év ais refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. epiurare’y in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking “the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
TEplTATHTwpEY, HI) Koos Kat peGaus, k.7.r., and the parallel use of 
mopeverOa, Acts ix. 31, 7. 73 P58 Tod Kvpiov. It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvacrpépeo Oa (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; cf. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

Kata toy aidva tod xédcpou todTou. “In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aidv and xéopos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aidy ofros (1 Cor. i. 20, 
li, 6, lil, 18, etc.), or 6 xdcpos obros, t Cor. iil. 19. 4 copia Tob k. 
rovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 4 codéa rod ai. 
tovrov in 1 Cor. ii. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aiéy means a period of time ; kécpos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ii. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, 76 pév kdopy aira ta copara, 7G 88 aldve af prqpac 
avrav. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. As a para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xécpos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aidv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aidy rot «. 7. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to Koopoxpdrup, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 
stage between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses, It the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Oeds ro aidvos Tovrou, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

kad Tov dpxovra tis éfouclas tod dépos. Most expositors take 
é€. here collectively =ai éfoucia, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the sere of their existence. Such words as oumpaxia 
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for otppaxot, Sovrcia for SotAo, mpecBela for mpéoBes, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “‘ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which é€. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai é€ovoiar. This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovoia: ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 ¢€. does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai é&. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7) cvppaxia for ot cvppaxor 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpxwv is defined, not by ris e&., but 
by ris e&. rod dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take r. é. as 
a genitive of apposition=“ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éfovaia is elsewhere either subjective, as # éé. 
tov oarava, Acts xxvi. 18; rod yyepdvos, Lk. xx. 20; tuav, 1 Cor. 
viii. 9 3 or objective, tdons capxds, John xvii. 2; mvevpdrwv, Matt. 
X. I; tuov, 1 Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with mvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
7 é& rod a, as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take dip here as=oxéros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, xoopoxpdaropas tot oxdrous 
rodrov, and Col. i. 13, tis €€ovelas tod oxdrovs. But although dnp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
aiéjp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ért wév otpavoy éxpumtev 
dnp (De esu carn. Or. 1.§ 2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxéros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oecumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, dvows yap rots 
rvevpacw 7 évaepios SiarprBy ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job i. 7 LXX, eumepurarnoay tiv 
iw odpavév, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dyp and xédcpos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, éyp, envelops this spiritual «écpos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held efva: rdvra rov dépa Yuydv 
éutrewy (Diog. L. viii. 32). Philo says, ods ddAoe pirdcodor 
Saiuovas, ayyéAovs Muorjs ciwGev dvopdlew* wvyal § ciol Kara tov 
dépu. rerduevar, In the Zest, XZZ. Pair. it is said of 6 Sevrepos 
odpavds that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, é¢v air@ <ioi mdvra ta mvevuata tdv éraywydv <is 
éxdixnow tov dvopwv (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. 547)» 
and in Zest, Benj. p. 729, Bedudp is called 76 dépiovy mvedpa. 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

to mvedpatos is understood by some (including Rickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with tov épxovra. Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that wv. depends on épxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here zvedua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii, r2 is called 7d mvedpa 
tod Kdopov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient, 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovela. 

viv. Not “even now,” which would require «at vty, but in 
contrast to zoré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év Tots viots Tis dmevelas. A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vil. 10; “sons of Belial. (=worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. iii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (‘son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression zatdes Coypdduv 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot dz. is 
téxva. taxons, I Pet. i. 14. dzeiGevo is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, Kal tpets rote yrevOyoate TO cw. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, ép@s dre od Bia odd rupavvidi adda 
meHot mpoodyetar; azeiGeray yap clrev, ds dv ts elo, amar Kal 
meiOot Tovs wavras éféAxerar. But on Col. iii. 6 he says, deuxvis dre 
mapa Td py TecOjvar év Tovros «iow. The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

3. év ols Kal tpets. Kal qpets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apost!e now passes to the Jews. The wdvres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. ‘Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
névres included both Jews and Gentiles, j<’s would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xat seis would be unintelligible if 
it included iets of vv. 1 and 2. é ois is connected by Stier with 
mapamrrépactv (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as duaprias to 
Gentiles), His reasons are, first, that as viol ris dm. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that év just now used with evepyodvros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take ev als and €v ois as 
parallel. With the reading tyév adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate wap. from éu. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ofs refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because éy. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from mepurareiv to dvaotpedeo bat, which is more suitable if ofs be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

dveotpddnpev. ‘ Versabamur,” “lived our life”; “ speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mepurareiv ev Tors viois could not be said. 

év tats émibuplats THs capkés. odpé, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vods or éyw in the higher sense; in Rom. Viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to zvedpo. Amongst the works of 
odpé are “strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. i: 18; 
“puffed up by the vods of his odpé.” The ercOupiat of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odpé 
proper and didvo.a, 

movodvtes Ta OeArpata, «.T.A., expresses the result in act of the 
érOvupiot ; there is no tautology. Ardvovae is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors 8:dvove means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
mpoaipeots pera Adyov Kai diavovas. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 8.”; 2 Pet. 
ili, 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; 1 John v, 20, “hath given us a 
6.”; cf. also ch. i, 18. Hlarless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of codéai in 
Aristoph. /az., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zusc. iii. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. 1. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
dfavove,” and “enemies in their 8.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that dvavordy acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
aapxés, So that it nearly =“ the cdpé and its Sfavorar.” 

kal wpeQa tékva pce. dpyis. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by 8 BK etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted ice réxva, with AD GLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had davres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with zovodvres and subordinate to 
dveotpadyper, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with év ols aveozp., or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—“and so we were.” 

téxva dpyis is understood by many as =actual objects of God’s 
wrath, téxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “of God,” but “ by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @cod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “ If 
the wicked man be ason of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. eav 
é£uos } tAnyGv. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), “Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 
xii. 5 (David to Nathan), ‘The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly “worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die.” In Ps. Ixxix. 11 and cii. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of opyns, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “objects, ze. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, rovréoruw, 
épyn Fev Kal ovdev Erepov” (explaining that he who is dvOpéov 
réxvov is évOpwros). “mares éxparropev d&ia dpyjs.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
“hell are called récva dmwdefas wal yeévvys [e.g. 2 Thess. ii. 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] odrw Kat réxva dpyns of déta dpyys.” 

Why is ducer inserted? This question does not seem hard to . 
answer. It must first be remarked that vous is opposed some- 
times to vdpos, sometimes to Gears, dvdyxn, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do dvoee 
ra Tod vopov; 1 Cor. xi. 14, 7 vous teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was pice 
Sixaros kat OeooeBis (And. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees dice 
émvexas éxovow (xiii. to. 6). We have dice proyewpydraros in 
Xen. Occ. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN odk dvtiroyiKol yeyovacw dcou THS emioTHpys Kal aperns CyArov 
écxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xdpurt; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to 6éce, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the viobecia (Rom, xi. 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 
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From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.” “a haat i 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to ¢teet, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes kal #ueba to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to ¢v ols dv., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Novrol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, “‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of GeAjpara capkds. ‘* That is [he says], oddéy mvevparixdy gppovodvres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus.” He mentions some who took dice here to mean 
**prorsus”; cf. ddn0&s or yvnolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning. 


ot houroi, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4. 6 8é Oeds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; ody is more usual in such a resumption; but 
d€ is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, “Conjunctionem causalem in €o loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, “Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

mhodovos dy év édéer, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply Aejwv, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, “make known the riches of His glory on 
oKxevn €déovs.” In classical writers rovovos is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with @, see Jas. ii, 5, ev 
more; and similarly the verbs wAoureiy, tAouriverbar (t Cots), 
Compare the correspondence of éXeos and dzee‘a in Rom. xi. 31. 
aydry is not a particular form of éAcos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, @\eos was exercised. 

81d thy ToAA}y dydwny, “propter,” Vulg. “for His great love Ne 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love’s sake.” #y, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition #v fy. jas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
abrod to be neglected, “ His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds. 

fpas now includes both the iets of ver. 1 and the jas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. kal dvras fds vexpovs. The xai does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of jas (not Kai 
jas), and for the same reason it does not resume the xa of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes xa/ as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and éelworotyce is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require jas to be expressed with 
cuvel. not with dvras, since #ydéryoev already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by tots wapamz. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ovvef. is defined by év XpiorG. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. ‘Gave life even to the dead” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The kat dvras, x.7.A., 
attracts the reader’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. ii. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cworoucty can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. ili. 6. 

roils Tapawtépacww = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. I. 

ouveLwomrolnce TO XptoTd. 

B adds éy after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 
B, Arm. also insert év after vexpots, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against év, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xpior@ as dependent on ov». 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovveé. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His 5 “quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracta recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facta contineatur, 
ut h. 1, vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, 7. Hom. 7, iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, “ De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff, 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. /Z iv. 160-162, 
It is as follows :— 


» , \ c 2° , > Ds 
curep yap Te Kal avrix’ Odvpmtos odk érédeooey, 
»” 
€x Te Kal de TeA€l, oy TE Beyirdw amréricay, 
Ny im a ; 0 
ow odpyow Kepadjor yuvarki re kal rexeeoow. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
teAci, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
xv. 6, édy po} Tus peivy ev éuol, €BANOn ew ds Td KAjpa, Kat eénpdvOn. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, dv tép Svvapuw 
avardBns tt mpdowrov, Kal ev ToUTw joxnwovnoas, Kal 8 Addvaco 
extAnpaoat, mapéhumes (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
cuveé. is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. ‘“Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. ii. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for cuvef. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’s comment is: «i drapxy fj, Kal Ajrets* eCworrotnae 
Kdkeivoy Kal yas, to which Theophylact adds: ékeivov evepyela, 
npas duvdue viv, per ddéiyov 8é Kal evepyeia, ovv- clearly “with 
Chrict,” Coll i. £3; 

xdpitl €ore ceowopevor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, ze. simply by God’s free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. @/. prefix of (D of rp) to xdpirt. 


The perfect éore ceowopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist €odOnwev in Rom. viii. 24, 7H yap eAmidu éo. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict éAwié.. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the cwrnpéa obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if xépis was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their owrnpia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eow@nre or ceowopévor ere. 

6. cuvyyerpe is nearly synonymous with cvvel{woroiyce, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iii. 1, as here, 
the ¢yepfjvar odv Xpior@ is treated as past, and is made the motive 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexdOucev €v tots emov- 
paviow. “Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). vy rots em. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xii. 22, mpoceAnAvOare . . . moder Ocod Ldvros, ‘TepovoadAnp 
éroupaviw. 

év XpiorS after svy- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovr- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining duets and jets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovv, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also zz Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. tva évdel—yrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a. sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in airov, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii. 24, “showing the évdegéus of your 
love and of our boasting” ; 2 Tim. iv. 14, ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith roAXd pou Kaka evedeiEaro.” See also Tit. il. ro, ili. 2; Heb. 
vi. 10, 11. These instances also show that the word means, not 
* make known,” but “ exhibit in fact or act.” 

€v Tots ai@or Tots emepxopévors. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 aidy 
6 pédAwv, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aiwy 6 é€pxdpevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in i. 18. Compare the frequent expression «is rots 
aidvas tav alwvwy, also Jude 25, «is madvtas Tovs aiavas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17,76 Baotdret tev aiévev. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. 6 w/AXwv. 

16 GrepBdddXov TAodTos THs xdpitos adtod. The neuter zAodros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 


€v xpyotdtynT Ep was. These words are to be so connected, 
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not imepBddXov éf’ Huds. To exhibit xépis in xpnorérys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpyortorns implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

€v XptoT@ “InooG. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As (alvin remarks, “ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. TH yap xdputt, k.7.A. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. Xdpi7t has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


6a wlorews without the article, SA BD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the ‘‘ causa apprehendens,” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, ‘the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on 77 xdpirt. The 
article before icrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
‘*your faith.” 


kal todTo, “and that” (for which xat radra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: oid 1 riots éé 
nav, ei yap od« HrOev, ci yap pH exddrece, TAS novvapeba moredoat ; 
mos yop, pyol, mictevcovew cay pip dxovowow. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eod 7d Sépov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, éwel ras cdl 7 riots, 
cimé pot, avev épywv; todto aitd @cod Sdpdv éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: od tiv aiorw déyet 
ddpov Meot, GAAA 1d dia Tistews GwOHva, TotTo Sapdv gore God. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rotro refers to réoris, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xa! 
tobro to dépov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
ef épywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rodro is not fatal to the reference to xicris, but 
to separate é€ iuav in this way from éé épywyv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer xal rodro to cecwopévor eore, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after xd¢pure had been expressed with cec., 
the emphatic xai todro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines rf x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source xdpis by ot« é& iudv; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ovx €€ épywv (Meyer). 

©cod 13 SHpov. God's is the gift =@cod daépov 76 ddpdv éote 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
ULOV. 
9, od« é& Zpywv. He does not say épywv vduov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in ov« €& éoywv has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx €& ywv was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 
iva pa Tes Kavxyjontat, Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them ydpire dua mictews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: 16 
yap tva ovk airodoyiKdv €ott, GAN éx THs droBdoews TOD TpdypLaTos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that tva, «.7.A., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. aitod ydp eopev woinwa, kTicbévtes Ev XproT@ emt Epyors d&yabots. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ov e€ tudy, not of Waris... 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrob, which is emphatic, “ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on xtioGeérvres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTLOLS. 

motnpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xtirOévres, k.7.A. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, ‘quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this ro/jpa being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the ‘“‘new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “making” of us. 

ktiévtes. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xaw7 
ktiows, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. x«riew is appro- 
priately used of the kawds dvOpwos, the coming into being of 
which is called wadvyyeveoia, Tit, iii, 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “ efficere.” 

év XpiorG “I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v.17, above. éy expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

éml épyos dyaQots. zi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty ém icows, ext waor Sixaiors, emt pyrots, er 
dpyvuplw, ext TH Tod avdpos Wux7 (Plato, Rep. ix. p. 590 A) ; daveifew 
éri troby«n (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression é¢’ gre. 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, ¢.g. dépw érue peydAw in Hom. Z7. x. 304, 
ris Kev pou TOE Epyov troaxdpmevos TeAéverev Spy exe w., Certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving”; //. ix. 482, 
podvov, TyAVyeTOv, ToAACIoW ert Kredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son,” él xredrecot AiwéoOat, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as émi €evia déxeoGat or Kadelv; pdcKovres ex eAevGepia mpoeordvar 
tov “EXXjvev (Dem. p. 661, 16); én’ eXevOepia (rubs KararGévat 
xprpwara) (2. p. 1355, 18). Kal éf’ & év KopivOw pi éepyaler bar. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, xai é¢’ ¢, «.7.A., appear 
to decide the signification of ézé here. 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, é éAevOepia éxAyOyre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, 0b yap ékdAeoev judas 6 @eds él axabapcia. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, d\Aa év dyacpe, év appears to 
be preferred, because éy:acpds did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii, 14, éxt Karactpody tav dkovdytwv “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here é¢pya 
dyaOd are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ols mpontolpacey & Ocds iva év adtois mepiratyowper. The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- 
tion is that o@s is in the dative by attraction, ‘ which God before 
prepared.” Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses zpoeroupafew here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopiLew ini. 11 Of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
éroysdlew is not = dpiZew. ‘ Aliud est enim, parare éroundfev, aliud 
definire d5pilew” (Fritzsche, Rom. iii. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘‘ God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya ayaba.” Sitnilarly Eadie, who suggests that mpoopiZew marks 
the destination, rpoerouw. the means: ‘they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer. 
differing from zpoopi€ew only as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ois being the 
dative of reference. ‘For which God made previous prepara: 
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tion.” The simple verb érousdfew is used intransitively in Luke 
ix. 52, wore éroudoo aird. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. The object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
“parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this #pas as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év avrots mepiratjowpev. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of jas contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making tva é airois repurary- 
cwuey a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ols . . . év abdrois were = ev ois, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
xriows, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the xriovs, so that 
éroysdtew repeats xrilew énl ép. dy., only with the addition of zpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that épya dyafd is general; not rots ay. epyous, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise ; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
fore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and all alike form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Aid pynpovedete. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. “Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Acd is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. I to Io. 

Sr wore spets in this order N* A BD* Vulg. Rec. has pets 
moré, with x° D°G (prefixes of to woré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have more after €vy. dru is resumed 
by ér, ver. 12, and woré by 7 Kaup@ éx. Hence we need not 
supply either évzes or Hr, but 74 €6v7 is in simple apposition to duets 
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ta €6vn, with the article as indicating a class. Since vn év 
gapxi expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before év. év capi must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by oi Aeydpevor 
axpoBvoria, and this has its antithesis in rjs dey. Teptrouns. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év capxi as opposed to év wvevpar. Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts roré and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

“Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. "This 
contempt is already predicated in the words of Aeyomevor axp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouévys repirouis, and why xetpozroun- 
tov? There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Aeyouévys, which by its adjectival connexion with meptTouns gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of zeprour) elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii, 28, 29, “Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. it 3 
he calls the physical circumcision kataTouy, a term more con- 
temptuous than xetporroujrov here: adding in ver. 3, “We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh” 3 and in Col. ii. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that yewporoujrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év capxi 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign ; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ii, 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dyeiporourov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T.., 
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“uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 

circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who wiil not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, “un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
vii. 51. 

12. dt fre TO koipd éxetv ywpls Xpiorod. Rec. has év before 
TO kaip>. It is omitted by8 ABDG. 

drt resumes the former 67, ‘“ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xprotod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with é Xpuord, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
év Xp. in this Epistle. xwpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate.  xwpis is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
follows: “xwpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, xwpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ” ; dvev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that ywpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 1, iv. 9. Inthe last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopod is 
equivalent to xwpis yoyyvopéav, Phil. ii. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpucrod is explained in the following 
words :— 

daydotpiapevor THs ModtTelas Tod “Iopand. The verb dzadXo- 
tp.ow occurs also in iv. 18, dx. ths Ewis Tov @eod, and Col. i. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5, 7 we have az. dm’ éuod; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, t&v ratpiwy dSoypdrwy. The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, dz. oe t&v idlwy cov. 

The verb always means to estrange ; here therefore “estranged 
from” as opposed to “ being at home in.” 

moAureia was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “manner 
of life,” “conversatio,’ Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dz. x.7.A. 1s ovprodtra. It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
amnXX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
cle wept rOv ovpaviwy mpayparwr, héyer Kal rep tov emt THs yrs, 
ered peyddnv B8dfav elxov epi aitay of Iovdator, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that daAA. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (lviii.) 3, drnAAorpudbOyoay of duaprwrAol 
a6 pyrpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kat vor tdv SiaOnkdv tis émayyehias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. ¢évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, gévos Adyou robs éepa, 
févos 8 tod mpaxdévros, Plato, Apol. i, Eévus (exew) ris vOade 
AeEews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
diayxGy, not with éAzida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopoecia. 

éXida ph €xovtes. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ovk éxovres would express only 
the writer’s judgment of their state. Cf. ov« «iddres @edv, Gal. 
iv. 8 

kat dBeor. “The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word deos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Agol p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. ., émet dBeos ddidos 6 te wparov 
éAoiuav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év t@ Koopd, to be joined both with éAwida py éx. and with 
&Oeo, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with zroAureéa. 

18. vuvi 8€ év XptotS "Incod, Spets ot wore dvtes paxpav eyevyOnre 
éyyus. vuvi opposed to TO Kaip@ éxeivw. év Xp. “I. opposed to 
xwpis Xpicrod. We are not to supply either éoré or dvzes. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “ postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

*Inood is suitably added to Xpiord here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. “IL would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

mote dvtes paxpdv corresponds to the expressions day Xortpww- 
pévo, x... praxpdy and éyyvs, then, have reference both to the 
roAtrela tov “Io. with its diadjKar, and.to the éAmis with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the wodureéa of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpdéy and éyy’s were suggested by Isa. lvii. 19, 
“Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis ?’” 

éyyds yiveo8ar, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyev#Onre éyyés is that of SAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyev., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted being 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of paxpdy and 
éyyés. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would ‘strike an ordinary reader, 
Looking cioser, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between évres waxpdv and éyerjOnre éyyvs, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év 79 aipare tod Xpiorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. It is not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and 614 708 af. i. 7. 

14. atts ydp éotw ¥ eipivn Hyay, “He Himself is our peace”; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. “Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 

the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing # eipjvn jar. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
“Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6. 

6 moujoas. “ Quippe qui.” 

Ta duddtepa év. Both, ze. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévy, vy, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense ; cf. Heb. 
Vil. 7, 76 €Aartov td Tod Kpelrrovos ciAoyetrat; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28, 
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Ta jumps. TOD KOomov . . . Ta dabevy (opposed to ver. 26, of codoi). 
-So in classical Greek, e.g. Xen. Anad, vii. 3. 11, Ta Pevyovra ixavoi 
eodpucda, didKetv. 

év. Comp. Gal. iii. 28, wdvres tyels vy eore ev Xpiotd “Iyood. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kat, exegetical=inasmuch as, He, 1d pecdrorxov tod ppaypod 
déoas, “ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peodtorxov is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. af. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “ the separating 
partition” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to pecdrorxoy itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” ¢payyds means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

AUoas is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avcare tov vadv 
rovrov. It is equally suitable to the following €xOpav, since dvew 
pay is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it is questioned whether éOpav is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether év 79 ocapxt avrod is to be taken with Avoas or with 
xatépynoas. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity , 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. ; f 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. : 
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The view which connects év 74 capxi airod with ¢yOpay as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
vy tH oapxi. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €x@pay, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, év r# o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éxOpa (the designation of it as dvvayus ris 
dyaptias, t Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous) ; and, secondly, because 
the position of év 77 o. aro} would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that kardpynoas is not a verb appropriate to éyOpav ; it does not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power” ; of the faith of God, Rom. iii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that viv €xOpav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which; having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where éx@pav is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, ri €yOpav, rov véuov rav evr. ev doy. Katdpynoas, 
daéxrewe, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iii. t and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
Katapynoas, amoxteivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects ev TH oO. avtov 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “going off at a word.” Thus in ii. 1 he goes off at 
dpapriats, é&v als; in il, 11 at vn év capkt; in iii. 1 at brép tudv 
tov Over, 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and rov voor, k.7.d. 

The €x6pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: pecdro.yov 
ppaypod Pyotr thy €xOpav tTHv mpos Oedv, jpadv re at “lovdaiwy, yris ék 
TOV HpEeTepwv TaparTwpatwv. And so Chrysostom interprets 77 
€xOpav év tH oapki as being the pecdro.yovt @ Kowvov etvar dudpparypa 
ard @cot SiarerxiCov yas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the ¢y6po. But even though 4 &@pa is not=6 vépos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the €y@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man. 

Tov vowov Tay évTodGy €v Sdypacw KaTdpynous. Tov Vv. TOY évT. év 
8. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évtodai, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of ddypuara, authoritative 
decrees (“‘legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évroAGv. For we might 
with propriety say évroAiy diddvat ev Sdyyart, and therefore évroAr 
év 8. may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare rv tpav Lirov irép uot, 2 Cor. vil. 7. In fact, rav 
evt. Tov ev 5. would denote the évroAa/ as a particular class, “ com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Adypa in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have e&dGe ddypa 
mapa Katoapos, Luke ii. 1; déywatra Kaicoapos, Acts xvii. 7; Ta 6. 
kexpyéva vd Tov dmoot., 10, xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, & tod BaowWéws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, ddyua atriv xadov, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept tHv mapayyediav, as Christ said, 
éy 8& Aéyw ipiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(ddypara rv edayyeduxiy ddacKadriay éxddeoev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpyyoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding ddypyara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “dia. tov idiwy Soypdtwv* iva elry, THs 
dvacrdcews, THS AbOapatas, THs ABavacias’ Svypara kadécas Taira ds 
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év mpdypacw dvra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots Séypacw atrod or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it - 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives 5éya an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected éy, 8. 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects & 6. with xardpyyoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAdév. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
ddypara, comparing Cic. Phil. i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrase3 
as év TH wiott dveidioe (Arrian, Zxf. iii. 30; Bernhardy, p..212); 
St. Paul has already indicated by rav évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év 8dypacr. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before doy- 
pact. Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxida rév peddov- 
Twv OF as radaywyds els Xptrrdv was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer td wadaywydv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If é 6 be connected with katdpynoas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, Aarovpev copiav Ocod ev uvornpie, 
2.@. Aadodvres coplav Aaroduev pvorrpiov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called 8éypara. 
Comp. also rév véuov rod Xpicrod, Gal. vi. 2; evvoues Xpicrod, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14, 
As Meyer observes, the Séypara of Christianity are the true del 
wapévra déypara, Plato, Theaet. p. 138 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év ddypacr Sovdcias. vdp0s here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law ; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, otk dveide 7d 0d potxevoets, KT. 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). Ifa Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

iva tods S00 xticn év abté eis Eva Kawvdv &vOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes ; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

kaivév is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says: dpas ot tov "EAA nva 
yevopevov “Iovdatov, dda Kal todrov Kéxeivoy els érépav kardoracw 
nKovtas, odx iva Todrov Erepov épydanrar Tov vdjov Katypynoev, dAd’? 
iva rods dvo0 xrion. K.7.A. On «riley, cf. ver. 10. It is specially 
appropriate here with xawvds dvO. ox ele, MeraBdAp, iva detEn 76 
evepyes TOU yevou.évov, says Chrysostom. 

ev air. Rec. has éavrd, with x° D G K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of § ABP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write airs, but Westcott and Hort 
av7d. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not dv éavrot, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. ili. 28, wdvres tueis efs 
éore ev Xpiotd “Inoot. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “ Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of év éavrdé, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ob 8 dyyé\wv } 
adAwv tev dvvapewv. 

movay eipyyyy, present participle, “making peace,” te. so that by 
‘this new creation He makes (not “made”) peace. The words 
explain atrés éorw 4 «ipyvn jpdv of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. kai dmoxatahddéy. The xaé is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “‘and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 

5 
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drrokataAXdooew is found only here and Col. i. 20.. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word d\Adooev. 
émé in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
drrexdéxer Oat, aroxapadoxeiv, to await patiently ; so drofappeiv, dzro- 
Oavpaleyv, arobcaicba, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in dodiéwpt, do- 
AapBavw, aroxabiornp, aroxatopf6w. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as aod. xdpw, trdoxeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of azo- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

év évi odpat is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: ‘in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “ His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated ¢v cdua. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The & céya is the els xawds dvOpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

81 toG oraupod is joined by Soden with the following, airé 
being read for air (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, dzo- 
xteivas and éxpa, gives it a subtle point. “By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éy6pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éypa.” We have a parallel in Col. i. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative droxreive tiv é@&, we have 
the positive «ipyvorotety ; also in connexion with 84 rod oravpod. 
év ard, then, as in 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “He Himself is our peace.” If we read év aira, it 
could not be referred to cdma, because this «. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. kat é€dOdv ednyyeNioato ecipyyny. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “ veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse «/¢vo nuntiavit.” But it is much better to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that eimyy. means “caused to be preached ” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is é\6sv superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, épxopat mpés Suds, and in Acts xxvi. 2 a 
(Xpioros) rpdros éf dvaordcews vexpov pas pede karayyédrew TO 
te Xa@ Kai Tots eOvect, 

Gpiv tots paxpdv Kal eipyyny tots éyyds. The second elpiyny 
has preponderant authority in its favour, 8X ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evnyyedicaro. tots paxpdv comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. ‘This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyis to come first. The repetition of eipyvyy 
excludes the interpretation of trois éyy’s as in apposition with 
tutv, and so=the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. dre Bl’ abrod exopev Thy mpocaywyhy ot auddtepor ev Evi 
Nvevpat. mpos tov matépa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
dv’ atrod, but on of dud. év évi Tv. Since both have their zpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. ~éru is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in cipyvy. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

éxouev. Compare Rom. v. 2, “dv ob Kal THY mpocaywyiv 
eoxynkapev .. . eis TV xdpw TatTrnv év  éornkapyev. There, the 
mp. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the zp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. P 

‘IIpocaywyy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, ov« eizev mpocodov adAAd Tpocaywynv, ov 
yap ad gavtdv mpoojrOouev, GAN dx’ adrod mpoonyOnpuev; cf. 
1 Pet. iii, 18, tva quas mpocaydyy TS Oecd, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the zpocaywyevs at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
év mvevpart is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in iii. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with éyouev, especially 
as the tense is present. mpocaywy% is something we possess. 
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tv mpoo. ‘Our access.” 

év é\ Ivedyare is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (s,o6vuaddv), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 8” avrov, év évi IL., mpds tov Tlarépa. 

19. dpa ody odkért éoré S€vor kal méporxor, “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa. obv, a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp’ ov. €évor cal rdpouxot, equivalent to danAXo- 
tpiopévor, ver. 12. vos is “foreigner” in general; wdpovkos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of 13, which is usually 


rendered poo7jAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of win, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zopoixéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to péro:xos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. ii. 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so wapovxia, 20. i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vz. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: ‘“‘accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in.a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with woAira. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed maporxor here to be specially opposed to 
oixetot, and Eévor to cupmodira, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovpz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense €évos is used, so that rdpouxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the wap. of the priest is mentioned, 2.e. 
“the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the wdpovxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the oixoyevets airod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The zdpocxos of the priest is simply the 7. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 

GANG éote cupmoita. Tdv dylwv Kal oiketot Tod Oeod. “But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 
The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence befitting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. viii. 15. 

ZupmoNlrns is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 
word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 
looked its occurrence in Euripides (Herac/. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. c. Thet. 601, the true reading is Evy moNtraus.) 

tov Gyiwv. The clear reference to the zoAurefa of Israel shows 
decisively that the dyvor are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but now are all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 2d. ili. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16, 

The dy.or, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, rov wept “ABpadwa cal Mwiojy xat "HAlav, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” ‘The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i. 1 the apostle 
addresses his readers as dytot. 

oiketor Tod Oeou, “ belonging to the ofkos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “to conduct 
thyself ev oikw @eod, yrus éoriv éxxAnoia @cod Ldvros”; Heb. x. 20; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. ro we have the adjective as here, rpds 
Tovs oikelous THs miotéws, “those that are of the household ot 
faith.” But as oiketos was common with such words as ¢iAccodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an ofxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with mdpouxor, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixeiou as 
érotxodounbevres, But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of otxos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of ofkos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. émoixoSopbévtes. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iii, ro. As regards the use of the 
dative case, éri rd Oeu., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, éf’ 06 9 wéAus aitdy wxoddunro. What 
that passage suggests is that éwi with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, él tov dwudrwv ; xxi. 19, emt tT. 6000; xxiv. 30, 
epxduevov eri tT. vepeA@y ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” érl 7. OaAdooys, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, éri Srpupdve 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

tov drooTéhwv Kal tpopytav. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “ the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built”; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, “the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
Hewédvos and the dxpoywy. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported ‘by reference to 1 Cor. ili. tro. In 
Bengel’s words: “Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie interprets 
the foundation as eipyvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine préached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor. iii, ro the figure is different ; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ,” ze. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the dyio. This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxi. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
XXViil. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. ii. 6; cf. Ps. cxvili. 22 ; Acts 
iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. ii. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” ‘where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.” He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

8vtos &kpoywriatoy adtod Xpiotod “Inoos. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together ; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium éy7os initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. axpoy. (Aé6ov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

avrod is referred to OeuéAvos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpucrod “Inoob. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iii, 4, where airds d¢ 6 ‘Iwdvvys 
and airés “Iwavyys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have airés Incots; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, ad.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, airds 
Aaveid. It is better to connect airod with Xp. I. since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation ; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before rpoyrév is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius). Again, we have the analogy of 
iii. 5 and iv. 11, in both of which Passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. The absence of the article 
before popyréy is natural, since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 ‘Cor. xiv. 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & G, ie. ev Xp. “Inood, not axpoywviaiw, as Theophylact, 
Beza, ai. 


Taco oikodouy. Rec. raca 7 oik, 


The reading is difficult. 

waoa olkodou}, 8* BDGKL and most others, Chrys. (Comment.), 
Theodoret. - 

mwaca % olkodouh, wt ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error, Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, “‘ quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as Chrysostom) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
4oc.). He thinks might more easily be omitted because of the homoco- 
teleuton olxodou, and because in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton ; if 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, otxodoun would be the word omitted. - 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
Fare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission. in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, Taoat at, or 6 before words beginning 
with 0, as was 6 dxAos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as @ebs, Xpicrds, wloris. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
preference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
(not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of x and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector, A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, 7d before remupwuéva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after was occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, mdons THs yvwoéws (% BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, rdoa 4 Iovdala, 7) is om. by MIA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scribes. 


The word otxo8ou) belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixodéuqpya and oixodépnors. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvii. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. iii. 9, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yedpytov), ye are God’s building (oixodop)),” the word is not 
equivalent either to oixoddunwa or to oixoddyynors. AS yedpyvov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: zorazoi AiGot Kat aorarat 
oixoSopat . . . Brémes Tatras Tas peydAas oikodopas. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A‘Gor were 
not oixoSopai, but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “ what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xiii, 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixoddunwa would not 
have been so suitable. It is “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ovvappodoyounevn is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is avge. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” “The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that aca oixodoux may be rendered as if it were taca % olk., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, mavra weipaopov: Acts 
li. 36, was otkos *IopayA: vii. 22, raca copia Aiyurriwy: Homer, 
Il, xxiv. 407, mGcav adnbeinv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. mdvra mretpacpdy is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., zie. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. //. xxiv. 407, dye Oy por wdcav adybetnv Kxarddrc€ov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Andig. iv. 5. 1, morapds 8a wdons éprymov péwy is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

oikos “IopayA in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with was in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
XXXVil. II, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without was in 
XXXIX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, otkos Kupéov. So in classical writers 
yi, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with és without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without ds it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town.” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“fall night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
m. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “ every 
church”; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would nut be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. iii. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixodou7. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words “all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on acommon plan. The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares wdéons xticews, Col. i. 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as raca copia kat Ppdvyors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav OéAnua tod @eot, Col. iv. 12, “all God’s 
will,” to which we may add wéca ypady, 2 Tim. ill, 16; 7. 
dvaorpopy, 1 Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

cuvappodoyoupévn, “fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dpyodoyéo seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
cvvapudcw. None of these is found in the Sept. 

avger, “ groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avgdvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. ii. 19. 

eis vadv dytov év Kupiw. “ Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kuipvos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. év K. seems best connected with dy.os, “holy in the 
Lord”; to-join it with ate alone would be a tautology. 

22. év é takes up the év 6 of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and 12, 

kai Sues, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 2 

cuvotkodopeioGe, not imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by vz. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” de. together with 
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the others; ovv- as in cuumroXtra. The aoa before otk. looks 
forward to this cal vuets ovvoux., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ovr- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), otkav 3 suvexodopnpévgy Kal ouvnppoopéeryy. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “you together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
ovv- in cvvappodoyoupevn. 

eis kaTotKnTiptoy Tod Geod. Karouxyrijptov only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. ‘Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads dyios, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads raca  oik., SUD- 
poses xaroux. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vass dytos. Griesbach places év 6 
kal jeis cvvotk. in a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

év mvedpart, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, otkos vevparixéds, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads XEtporroinros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context 3 and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that év mvevuare 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as TeptTouy ev TV. =TO Tept- 
TeuveoOan ev av., Sérpuos ev XpiotG = dedeuevos ev Xp, 

But év here is not merely instrumental, as if=8.¢. The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The éy refers to the act of 
karoiknows. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as veda is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

III. 1-7. This truth, that the Gentiles are Sellow-heirs with the 

Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making it known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

1. todrou xdpiv éyd Maddog 6 Sécpios tod Xpiotod “Inood bré 
bpav tev evav. (Tischendorf omits Iycod, with x* D* G.) Far 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 

sentiles.” “For this reason,” “ hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., Z.é., as 

Theodoret says, “ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye © 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies e’ué. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case Sécpuos without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes TovTov xapw 
and itp tyav rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 8. in apposition with éy® Matos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of mperBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add KEKAUXT PAL. 

Origen (Catena) supposes a solecism ; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was 7. Xap. . - - éyvapica 76 puot. Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 isa 
parenthesis. taira wavra ev péow Tebeixds dvarapBdver Tov mept 
mpocevxys Adyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov xdpev would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 6 d¢cpu0s would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rovrov xdpuw, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 decpuos, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens iP parenthesis. 

“The prison€r of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “ prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20, 
irtp ob mpeoBevw év dhioer. 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, xxil. 22. 

2. elye jxovcate Thy oikovopiav. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for eye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than <iwep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 4, this 
tule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where ete is 
less directly affirmative than etrep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that ciye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 2 3. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. The only other places where ¢/ye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (<irep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.! 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “ practically ” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus jxovcare has been rendered “ intellexistis” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “hearing” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. dvaywdoKovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: “Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, “There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer) But the words are not ° 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard oan 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


ee ye elye and eiep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Romans, 
Ul. 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s Homerie Grammar. 
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THY oikovopiay THs xdpitos Tod Oeod THs Soelons por eis Suds. 
“The dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward.” 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand +. ydprros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the subject. 
oik. Xap. THY GroKdduy pyoiv, dtc od mapa avOpdrov euabev, GAN’ 
ovrws wxKovopnoev 7H xapis Gate por €€ odpavod droxahupOjvat, Occ. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the xdpis as 7 doOcioa cis tuds. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oix. as=“‘munus dispensandi.” But 
it is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose dofeions to be 
attracted into the genitive by xdprros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oix. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking 7. otk. 
rT. xap. as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopay 
memtorevpat, t Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovopia, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although ofkos might suggest the idea of an 
oixovdpos, olkodou7 and oixytypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovouéa was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

3. Sr. Kata arokddup éywptcOn por Td puorypiov. ‘That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on kara dz., 
which is not really different from 60 droxadvyews, Gal, i 12, In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
"Incotd Xpicrod following. 

éyvupio6y is the reading of SABC D*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyvoipuce, with D°K L, Theoph. Oec. 
For 7d pvorypiov see on ch. i. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

Kaus mpodypapa év ddiyo. “As I have just written in brief.” 
mpo- is local, not temporal (cf. Gal. iti. 1, tpoeypd¢y), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, aZ, contrary to the present participle 
dvaywwoKovres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, éypaya ev TH émuorodAp; and x Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya dv’ 6Atywv, The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

év éXdtyw, equivalent to éy Bpaxei, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the ™po- 
in mpoéypaya, as if it meant “ paulo ante,” which would be zpé 
édtyou, év 6A. in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
eypaev daa éxpyv aA’ boa €yopovv voeiv, as if the following 
mpos 8 were=“prout,” which would make avaywdoKovres un- 
meaning, 

4. mpds 4 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “zpos & empagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
mpos THY dAnbefav rod evayy., Gal. ii, 1453 mpds 76 OéAynpa aidrod, 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

dvayivéoxovres, present, because it is “ while reading,” or “as 
ye read.” . 

vojjoat. Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as dvvapar, Oédw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy ovveciv pou év TO HuoTnpiy Tod Xpiotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before év 
TO p., because cumevas év is a frequent expression (Josh. i. Ris 
2 Chron, xxxiv. 12), 

puor. tou Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (8: 6 «al déSeua). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i, 27 we have rod mu. rovrov 6 éotwv Xpirrds 
év tyuiv. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpuords, but Xpioris ev Sutv, 
that constitutes the #. It is better, therefore, to understand “ the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ ” 3 the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
xi. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of ovveots (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xara 
aroxaAvywv, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. & érépais yeveais odk eyvwpicby tots viois tdv avOpdrav. 
“Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
év, which in the Received Text precedes érépacs, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yev. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rots viots, x.7.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical vdv. For yeved in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rats tapwxnmévais y.; and for the dative of time, 
ii, 12, €répats, z.e. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply = “men.” Comp. Mark iii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @cot dvOpwrrot (2 Pet. i. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

ds viv drexahtpOy tots dylots dootd\ots adtod Kal mpodrjrats év 
Mveduar. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
ar in the Spirit.” 
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#s is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovrws dxpiBads 
ob« 7Secav of raat rd pvorjpiov, Theoph.; “ fuit illis hoc mys- 
terlum quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

drexadvpby, not now éyvwpicAn, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dyfos an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, éuol 7a 
elaxiororépw mavTwv dyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “ holiness.” 
But dyvos is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dy, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers ayo, what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dydots, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. ii). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that airod has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpucrod. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots aylous 
airov, the antecedent ®eod occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. 1s too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits dzoardAos (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after adrod. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff, and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. év wvevpare must be joined with the verb, not with ™po- 
pyrats, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dyious, or 
the following «iva. 

6. civar 7a EOvy cuyKAnpovdpa kal cdccwpa .. . (namely) “ that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvoryjpuov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. cvyxAnpovdpa, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word cvy«Anpovdmos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. cvoocuwpa, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound cvocwparoroety (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

Kat ouppeToxXa Tis EmayyeNlas ev XpioTS “Inaod, 


The Received Text has atrod after érayy., with D°GK L, a; but the 
word is absent from NABCD*P 17, a/, Xpiord of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
"Inood has the authority of SABC P17. 


“And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for cvypér. is not stronger than ovocwua. The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb ovpperéxw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy. 
depends only on ovyper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take 7 éway. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, eg. Gal. iii. 14; ch. 
i, 13. 

% XpiorG ‘Tyood and 6:4 rod edayyeA‘ov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not bud, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and éa, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
i. 5, ev Suvdpet Ocod Ppovpovpévovs did wicrews, and Heb. x. 10, év 
® OeAnpare jyiacpévor eare Sia THS Toor popas, K.7.r. 

7. 08 éyeriOnv Sidkovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyernOnv, SA BD*G; but éeyevouny, CD° KL). The use of 
yevnOjvat instead of the Attic yevéoOar is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdev 
yap eyd épyov éuov ovveoyveyxa tH xdpite Tav’ry. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, éyevyOyodv pot rapyyopia ; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
pupytat eyevnOnre. 

dudxovos. Harless maintains that 6. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while trypérys denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that daxovety re or tivi 
ru is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i. 7. But 
banperety tii te is also said (Xen. Azad. vii. 7. 46; Soph. Phzd. 
to12), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
xi, 23, Sidxovor Xpiorod ciot; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for tanpérys, Acts 
xxvi, 16; Luke i. 2. 

Kata Thy Swpedv THs xdpitos Tod Oeod Tis BSobcions por kata Thy 
évépyerav THs Suvduews adtod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” rijs doGeicys is the reading of 8 ABC D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D° KL, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
the gift. 

kata Ti év. adtov. These words, which are to be connected 
with do6efons, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation dwped, ydpis, Sobeions, évépyea, 
dvvapis, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ob didK. eyeviOnv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

8. poi 7G edaxrotorépw mévrwv dyiwv é860y f xdpis “adn. tov 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre 
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ponderance of authority. dy/wy is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (ze. all Christians) 
“was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. *Eaxtotétepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, e.g. werfdrepos (Malalas, 490. 9; also 3 John 4); 
éXaxiotéraros (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. ili, 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Metaph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), ore yap rod 
éoxdrov éoxaruérepov «in av tu; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAayiordrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éy@ éAaxiordrepos ravtwy dywv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the dyou, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, 7éAeou (Phil. iii. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the irepAiay dréaroAo ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (2d. ver. 25, viii. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dy:or drdaroXor, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of 1 Cor. xv. 9, “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle ; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the dyou. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dyvo., 
the very term which when joined with dadécroAo is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyiwy here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

Toig €Oveow evayyedioacPar Td dveftxviagrov mAodTOS TOU XpioTod. 
The Rec. Text has év before rots é6., with DGKL. It is absent 
from SABCP, 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what # xdpis airy consisted in. avry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of dwped, 
éuoi to atrn being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case atry would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate eciay- 
yedicacGa from the immediately preceding 4 xdpis atry. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. § is completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

aveéixviaorov. Theodoret well remarks: kat wis xnpdrreis 
elrep 6 modros dvektxviactos; Todro yap adrdé, yor, Knypirra, 
dre dveéixviaaros. The neuter zAodros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in sx* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x° D° K LP have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word aveéx. occurs), and 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12, “ We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iii. 10. 


9. «al dorl(oat [wavras]. The reading is doubtful. ¢w7lcat without 
awdvras is read by %* A 67%, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. mdvras is 
added by NCBCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. a/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the o/«. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But wdyras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the apostle 
learned it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. Besides, the meaning given to ¢wrlca: with the 
reading mdvras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no parallel in the 
N.T., although it is so used in a few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if wdvzas is read, although it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would hardly be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mysterye 


tis 4 otkovopla tod puornpiov. The Rec. Text has xowwwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. oixovopéa is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

“What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the oix. 7. puor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2. This seems more natural 
than to interpret of. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, THy olk, Tod Oeod tyv Sobciody por cis tpGs wAnpdoat 
rev Adyov ToD Oeod 7d pvoripiov Td daroKxekpuppevov amd Tay 
aidvev. 

rod dmoKexpuppévou, “ which was hidden” =ceovynpévov, Rom. 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. il. 7, KaAodpev Oeod copia év pvornpiy 
THY GmrOKEKPULWLEV]V. 

and tOv aidvev, equivalent to xpdvos aiwviow, Rom. xvi. 25, 
“from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18. é« rod ai, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. mpo 
tov aidvev, 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

év tO Oecd 14 TA TdvTa KTicavTL. “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, da “Incod Xpioroi, with D° KL, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by SABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, @/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words 7¢ ra 
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m. xtigavtt. When the words &&°I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of ; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted wdvra, as well as to the simple xricayru. 

It is clear that.«rffew cannot be applied to the pevoryptov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: “ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
sO important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view; see on ver. 10. 

10-13. Jt ts Gods purpose, that even the angelit powers should 

learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Lis eternal purpose in Christ. 
— 10. tva yrwpic8f viv tais dpxais Kal rats eouctais év rots 
émoupaviots 81d THs ékkAnolas 4 oduTolKLAos sopia tod cod. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with éd6n, «7.4. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as ypc is 
directly opposed to dzoxexp., and viv to dd ray aidvey, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects iva with 
tis 9 otk, ToD w. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

Tais dpyais kat rats éfouctats. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. i. 12, “which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii. ro—1 5, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év Tots éoupaviots, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. c. 
Pantaen, p. 967, tots épyous év Mapwveia: Aeschines, Fads. Leg. 42, 
Thy tpitnv mpecBelay emt 70 Kowov TOV ’Apdixtvdver (Bernhardy, 
pos2ef). 

81d THs éxkAnotas, ze. as Theodoret expresses it, Sa rijs rept 
THY éexxAnotay oikovopias, The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

mohutroiktkos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of roékdos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” oAvmolkiAos is used by 
Eurip. (h. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, af. Athen. 1 Be 
p. 679d, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (1xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. vitt. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. ‘Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing wo/«Aov. But 
now by means of the oikovouia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as zoAvroixAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective roAvm. does not suggest rapddogov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11. kat& mpdbeow t&v aidvwy, According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can zpd@eors be taken as =fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares mpdecw . . . mpd xpdvwv aiwviwy, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with Soetcay, 
not with zpd#. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

ay émoingey €v TO Xptotd *Inood 1O Kupiw pav. “Which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
iroinoev Means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/., that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for "Ijoov being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zovety in this sense we are referred 
to. ch. ii, 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
1 Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is Ana, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of 7. 0é\nua is to perform that which 
God, ¢.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpobecrs it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of zovety p., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares zrovety yvopuny, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpd0eous rdv aidvey that is in question, roveiy 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of "Ijcod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
Chik #42 

12. év 3 éxopev Thy mappyotay Kal mpocaywyhy év twemoOrjoet 
Sad THs mlotews adroo. 


So & AB 17 80, Greg-Nyss. The Rec. Text. has r#v before Tpocaryuryiy, 
with CD°K LP, Ath. Chrys. ad. 

D*¢ have riv mpocaywyhy kal rhv Tappnolav. 

G: mpocaywyhv els rhv mappyotay. The article seems more likely to have 
been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” appyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Ajwere TA owdAa pera m.; Wisd. v. I, oTyHoeTaL 
év m, toAAG 6 Sixasos; so Phil. i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Heb. x. TOs 
cf. x John ii. 28, iii, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but ‘‘freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
“have m, and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “7. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii, 21 and iv. 12, m. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpocaywy% see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose rappyoia and zpocaywyy to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of zappyota shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, zappyoia kal rpocaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to mpocaywy) peta tappyoias, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, rpooepxwpeba pera mappnotas TO Opdvw 
ris xdpiros. The other alternative would leave wappyoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 
(Meyer.) 

aeroiOno.s is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

Bud THs miotews adrod. The genitive is that of the object, the 
aioris is defined by its object. Soin Mark xi. 22, éxere 7. @eod ; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26; James ii. 1, py ev tpoowrodmpias exere THY 
xiotw Tob Kvptov judy, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with éxoper, not with remrojoet. 

18. Avo airodpat ph éycaxety év tais Oipect pou bmep Spar. Acd, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec. 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If. then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. a; 
the rovrov xépw after du, instead of xai, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airotuac means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airodua. is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, aitovevo. only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in zpocevyduevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aire‘rw repeats the airefrw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by rapa rod &Sovros @eod rao. Moreover, 
the words ris éore dda Sudv supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The ov after Oripear, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he shouid be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 COR xi. TomvGor 
i. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participatioa of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

€v tais Odie’ pou imép uav. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his ~ 
being the Apostle of ‘the Gentiles, Compare his touching words, 
‘hil. ii, 17, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” év denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; trép dudv is 
clearly to be joined to OdtwWeot pov, not to airobuat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since @A‘Beoba tmép twos is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

Hrs €or 8dEa Sav. ijrus introduces a reason; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this” It is 
referred to pi éyxaxely by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/. This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, ( hrysostom replies, “Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants ; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in their hear’s ; and that they may 
learn to know His love, which surpasses know. edge. 

14, todrou xdpiv kéumtw Ta yovatd pou. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. ii. Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, tiv xara- 
vervypevyv Sénow eéydAwoev, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against pds, see below). 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed,” Luke xviii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 7. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
t Kings viii. 54 (Solomon); Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 41: Acts vii. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: 16 oiketoy tots xptotiavols tov 
ciyav eos (H.Z. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxii. 41. 

mpos Tov Natépa. Kaprrew yovu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to rpocevxopar, mpds is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. Text has 700 xuplov judy "Inood Xprorof, with 
Ne DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. @/. 

The words are wanting in N* ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, ‘quod sequitur... non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christz, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur ” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. e€ 08 m&ca matpid év odpavois kat émt yiis dvopdterar. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (wéoa 
oixodoym), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require 7aca 4 marpid. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rod Kupiov jpav “Incod Xproroi, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to ov, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if raca 7, is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rév Ilarépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family ” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Tarpud is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
matpdé is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
‘race ” or “ tribe,” as when he says there are three matptat of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than ¢vAy, and wider than ofkos ; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxii. 28 ; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps, xxi. (xxii.) 28, waoat ai 
Tarpialt tov éOvav. So in Acts iii. 25, Tava ai warpial ths yas, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxviii. 14 vAai, and in xxii, 18 
and xxvi. 4 éOvy. In Luke ii, 4 we have é& oixov kai Tarpias 
AaBid. See note ad loc. 

Some of the ancients take z. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, zarpérys. Thus Theodoret Says: Os dAnOds imdpxe rarnp, 
ds ob wap’ GAXov TodTo haBov éxel, GAN’ abrds Trois dAXos jreradeSwxe 
rodro, And Athanasius: “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian, i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning ; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the rarpext in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers, 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “ the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for zaca implies a plurality. By 
the qarpiat on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

vondterar, Ze. gets the name marpia, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator ; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also matpid, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “ every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rod Kupiov, x.7.A., injures the 
sense. 


dvoudferar has been taken by some to mean “ exists,” or “ig 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xad«tv meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to évopdéeuv, 
for kaAety means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xadetv 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “ ra pi) Ovta exddeoev eis 76 eva.” For dvopalecbar 
éx twos, cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1036, dor avopdobns ék TvxNs 
TavTys, ds el 

iva 86 Guty Kata Td toGTOS Tis 8dEns adtoi, ‘That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 60 is the reading 
of s ABCG, whilst dey is read by DK Land most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of zpocevxouor implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For wa cf. Col. i. 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term zdoiros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought 1s of God as a giver. 

Suvdper KpatawOjvar Bid tod Mvetpatos abtod eis tov gow 
évOpwrov. ‘To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dvvdme is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “ be strengthened with strength.” 

kpatawo», from the poetic xparaids (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparive. 

eis indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 éow 
évOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xat& tov rw avOpwrov. It is not therefore the xauvds 
év6p., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature). 6 ow av6. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxa- 
vovrat Hepa Kal nuepa, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 6 
&cw dvOp. and 6 ¢&w dvOp. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
rod avOpdmov 6 évrds dvOpwros (Rep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 efow dvOp. 
(Znn. v. 1. 10) and 6 €w dvOp. The threefold division, rvetpua, vots, cua, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
pronounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
from which action proceeds; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where éy is used of both 

St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use mvetua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is yots, which ineffectively protests 
against the odpt, while in the Tegenerate veda is superior (Rom. vii. 25, 
vill. 4, 9). That he does not mean mvedua and Wuxi to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from I Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 

17. Katoukfjou tov Xpiotdv 81d THs mlotews ev tals Kapdiows budv. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Kkarouxijoar is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of KpatarwOynvar on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton ; 2nd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarouxjoa seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of KparawwOnvat, The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
karoux, is not something added to Kparat., but is a further definition 
of it. Karoueiy is found in N.T. only here and Col. i. 10, ii, 9 
(but éyxarouxeiv, 2 Pet. ii, 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to zapouxe’y as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. I, KarwKet laxo8 & 7H yq 
od mapoxnoev 6 matnp avrod; and Philo, de Sacrif. Ab. et Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap Trois eykukAious pdvois eravexwv Trapouel copia, ob 
karotxel (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in ii. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. “How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts ?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydin éppilwpevor Kat TeVepedopevor. “Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus iv. 2, Tapaxard twas repurarjqoat 
++ + Gvexonevor; Col. ii, 2, va TapakAnbdcw ai Kapdia avTay, 
owpBiBacbertes ; 2d, iii. 16, 6 Adyos rod Xp. evorcetrw ev piv... 
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diddoKovres ; 2 Cor. ix. ro, 11, and 12, 1 3. Examples in classical] 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to core, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, 1t is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect éppufwpévor in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding wapeAd Bere rov Xpuordv. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii, 20 the readers are said to be émouKxoSouybévres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a ovvorxodomciobe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete; and accordingly in Col. it. 7 we have éppilwmévor Kal éou- 
kodopovpevor, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of xarouxjoo. The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding, 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly. justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xl. 31 we have 7@ tyerépw éAéa Wa. ..3 in 2 Cor. ii. 4, tiv 
dydrnv iva yvare: 1 Cor. ix. 15, ) Td Kavyynpd prov iva tls Kevoon 
(but here the best texts read otdels xevioer): Gal. ii, 10, pdvov 
Tov TTwXav va pyypovetwuev: John xiii. 29, Trois wrwxots iva re 8G: 
Acts xix. 4, A€ywv cis Tov épydpevov per airov iva moretdowor In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. ili, 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that fifow was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” ¢.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Qed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 

7 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
in Cat. i. 12). Lucian has pila kai Oeuérdior rhs épxnoews (De 
Saltat. 34). ' 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, ii. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i, 6). Beza asks: “Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xpuor@; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God’s love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (Sa rjs 7.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dydry. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For aydan, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii. 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect év dydrn with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “ by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves €pp. kat tO, with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand, 

va e€icxdonte. “That ye may be fully able.” katara PBécbar, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xatavoetcOar. It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 2 5, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed” ; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Oés. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


2 A somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad loc. 
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“ut possitis occupare . . . latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“mutato accentu ”) ti 76 
maros stood for 78 mAdros 71, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éwé 7 dSwp. Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti td mAdtos Kal pijKos Kal dos Kat Bddos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, dos precedes Bavos in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a; 
the contrary, 8A K L, Syr. ad. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 

‘to be comprehended; hardly, however, “metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” rotr’ éore rd pvo- 
THpiov TO trép Huov oikovounbev peta axpiBelas cidéva. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which j.voryprov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvotypiov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, ‘‘The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding refeuediwpévor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpiorw to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But a more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temple 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis, specially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation ts either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “profunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, ‘‘/ogitudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the pvorrjprov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. ii. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer’s mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “ of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
aydrnv Tod Xpiorod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dydérn Tod Xpictod is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvévar 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvévat is much stronger than xatadaBéoGo1, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvévar tiv dydrnv, but yvovar tiv 
brepBdddoveav THS yvdoews dydryv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. é expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xaé an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Olltra- 
mare understands simply atrijs, te. dydays. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 
parts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 
breadth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Cazena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, r¢ 
oxjuatt Tod oravpod (Cont. Eunom. Ora. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. . 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth ¢ 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
““Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline, 


19. yvavai te thy bmepBdAdouCay Tis yrdoews aydtyy TO XproTod. 
“And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret ryv éydrny tis ydceus, 
“‘supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in drepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovrijs irepBadXAovra Krirov. 

* Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. ‘“ But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. yvévau, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
76 yvavot, says Theodore Mops., dvti rod drodatoar A€yex (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, dvvardy pas da THs wicrews 
kal dydryns THs mvevpaTiKns xdpitos drodadcar Kal dia tavrys 
katapabeiv. . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
i. 20, TA dopaté adrod . . . Kaloparau, 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. ‘to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, irepéyovca wdvta votv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “ the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (4dvers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“The love of Christ,” ze. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, tva rAnpw6jre «is ray 
TO wAnpwwa Tod cod, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A. rod @eov is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive Gore tAnpotobar rdons dperns 7s TANpYS éoTU 
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6 @eés. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text ; it is not, “filled up to your capacity ” 
(note wav), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “ wise with all the wisdom of God”; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réAcuor as (ws) 
your heavenly Father is réA«vos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. “‘ They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love ; they who love their enemies are TéXeELoL,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i. 15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there ray 7d rd%p. Tod @cod is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wAyjpwua to mean “ perfection,” and zAnpotoba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even’ to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
“The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets: fva reXelws adrdy 2vouxov Séfynobe ; and this 
has much in its favour. ds, then, would be as in ii. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the Arp. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a zAxjpwya). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in i. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So KATOLKYTHpLOV TOD Oco?, il. 22, 
is parallel to Katoujoar Tov Xp. ev rats xapdéias, iii, 17 (v. Soden), 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand 7A. rod @cod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i4” 
(Moule). This is substantially Meyer’s view. 


B has a peculiar reading: tva ™Anpwbn wav, which is also that of 18 fos it 
116, of which, however, 17 reads els buds instead of rod Ocod. Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, “that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éog¢parylo@yre in B, cap 
i, 13. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious things 
prayed for. 

20. 76 Sé Suvapévy Srép mdvta torfoar bmepexmepicood dy 
aitoupeba % voobnev. ‘‘ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

trép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wévra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. tzepexepirood, which occurs again 
1 Thess. iii. 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with irép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. taepAiav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 3 tmreprepic- 
cevw, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vil. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
treptrepiocds, Vil. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with tmép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

év is not to be connected with zdvra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with trepexzeptocod, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (z.e.=Tovrwr a). 

Kata Thy Sdvapuv Thy évepyoupevyy év fpiv. “ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetrac is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. i. 29. 

21. ait@ 4 Sdéa ev TH exxdnola Kal é€v XpiotS “Inood. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus.” Son ABC 17, 
al, Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But xaé is omitted by D?K LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D*G transpose, and read: é€v XpicrG “Inood Kal rH éxxAnoig. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “ Christ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why xaé 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If «ai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord”; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect éy Xpicr@ “Incod with rH 
exxyoig. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the éx«A. can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If xa‘, however, is read, we must apparently interpret év similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the ddéa of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis mdoas Tas yeveds To0 aidvos tay aidver dauhv. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveal yevedv and aidves, or aidv, rdv aidvev, 
eis Tovs aidvas Tov ai. occurs Gal. i, 53 Phil. iv. ro; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse; ¢is rév atéva rév aidvey in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rod ai, rav ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aidy, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the alév which 
includes many aidves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aidy, qui terminatur in rods aidvas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

Iv. 1ff He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exchortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

1. Tapaxahd oiv Spas eyd & Séopros év Kupiw. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” ovv may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 Sécpu0s & K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience ; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem” ; but rather to add force to his exhortation. “In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui év Kuplio dy 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (Rom. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “ for 
Christ’s sake”; compare ovvepyos éy Xpicrd, Rom. xvi. aos 
dyaryros év Kupiw, 1b. 8. It assigns rather the special character 
which distinguished this Captivity from others. 

mapaxak® may be either “exhort” or “ entreat, beseech”, 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or 6érws), Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion ; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dfiws TepiTaticar Tis KAycews Fs exAHOynte. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” 7s attracted for 7v the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xaAciy (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta dons Tatrevoppootvns kal mpadtytos. ‘‘ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” pera is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); maoys belongs to 
both substantives. What is tarewvoppoo’vn? Chrysostom says it 
is dray Tis péyas dv éavrov tazrewol; and elsewhere, orav peydAa Tis 
Eavtad cvvedas, undey péya mept avtod davragntar. Trench says it is 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as. we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows ; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not tae- 
vodpooivn, And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to oi 
UrepAiay axdatoXor, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this-very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, zpdos kai tazrewvos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
rarewodpootvn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” mpadrns is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “ which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of wp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. ii. 2, “showing all zp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. 

peta paxpodupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dveydmevor is already defined by 
év &ydayn, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of werd is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, tar. and zpq. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpoOvupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, ‘ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpofupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (om. i. p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 4 dydrn paxpobupel, xpnoreverar, 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
Says: paxpddupos a Todro A€yerou érerdy paxpdy twa, Kal peyddyv 
yeu Wuxin. 

dvexdpevor AAAHAov év &ydary. “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpoOupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
tuets being the logical subject of déiws wepurar.; cf. ch. iii. 18 and 
Col. i. ro. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply éoré or yiveoOe. 

3. omovddlovres thpeiv thy Evétyta Tod mvetpatos év 76 ourdéopu 
tis elpyyns, “ giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” “ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Ox 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “endeavouring” meant “giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render é{yrycapev, and except inthis 
and two other passages it is not used for omovddlew, which, in 
Tit. ii, 12 and 2 Pet. iii. 14, is rendered “be diligent” ; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii. 15, “study.” ‘The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: otk dmdvws ioyvcouev cipnvever. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

Typetv, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. “The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. “The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators; and this seems to be proved 
by év Ilvetya in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zy. here of 
the human spirit, “‘animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évdrys tis riotews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking mv. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “‘unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

€v TO ouvdédopm Tis eipyyns. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvdeopor ddixias, Acts 
Vili. 23, and ovvdeopos evvoias, Plut. Vum. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. iil. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of év being taken instrumentally ; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the ér is parallel 
to the év before ayarn, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. It ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. év cdpa Kal év Mvedpa Kaas Kal exdnOnrte év pid édmldx Tis 
kAjoews Spav. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such particle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “ Be ye,” or with others, “Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with vv. 5 and 6. . 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism ¢fs Kvpuos, 
eis @eds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4~6, where ro 
avr Ivedpa, 6 airés Kupuos, 6 abrés @eds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, mpo0upia.” 

xafés is not used by Attic writers, who employ xa@dzep or 
xa9d. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. : 

év mg edrridt, _év is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
Karey ev xdpitt, Gal. i. 63 ev eipivy, 1 Cor. vil. 155 & dytac 1a, 
1 Thess. iv. 7 ; nor is it=els or éri, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “ sphere ” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What éy indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their callirig, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from <is in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” “peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression «is 7. involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But «Ajous as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. “éy exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as KAyrol dyvor. 
They are so called as to be év éAri&, év eipyvn, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging te 
your calling. 

5. eis Kuptos, pia lots, év Bémriopa. “One Lord, one F aith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ; one faith, of which He is tne 
object, one in its nature and essence; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. eis Oeds kal mathp mdvtwv. “One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: ‘‘Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit rdvrwv to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
mévres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 1. 

6 émt wdvrwv Kat 81d wévTwv Kat év maou. ‘ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds tiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. piv is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in 8A BCP 17 67%, Ign. Orig. a/._ It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, wa@ow seeming to require a limitation. 

As Gow is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
zavrwv in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
mavres by évt Exdorw yay. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second zavtwy as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

6 émt révrwv; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dv ért ravtwv Ocds eddAoyyros eis 
rots aiavas, “Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by 6.4 and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each; whereas 6.4 wdvrwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyav. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7. Er 88 Exdotw Apadv €860n 4 xdpis Kara 1d pétpov Tijs Swpeds 
od Xpiatod. “ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xil. 4ff., where the conception is carried out in detail. ‘The 
grace,” ze, the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D* GL P%*, but is present in 8 AC D* K P®", most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining 7 in édd0y. 
“ According to the measure,” etc., 7.e. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xii. 6, “gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.” 

8. Aid déyer. “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@<ds, Meyer even says, “ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @cés 
Aéyet, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says déye, frequently 4 ypady A€yer, at 
other times Aafid A€ye, “Hoaias Aéye. There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @edés is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypadx must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypaiy Xéyer does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @cds Aéyer does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- . 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢yoi is used impersonally, A¢yeu is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 10, where Aéye 
is parallel to yéypamra: in ver. 9; Gal. iii. 16, where it corresponds 
to éppyOycav. But, in fact, the impersonal use of yoi in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely = qaci, “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using Aéyer as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 ypady, or by any like word. They could 
say: 6 vomos A€éyet, and 76 Aceydpevov. 

*AvaBas eis tos yxpaddreuvcey aixpadwotay Kal edwxe Sdpata 
tots dvOpdaors. “When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. lxviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, ‘Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has éAaBes dduata év' dvOpwrw, or, according to another reading, 
avO@pwros. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, todro tairév éorw éxe(yvw ; and so Theophylact, adding, “ for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, ‘to fetch,” ze. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—édwxe. Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, e.g. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodt, ‘This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii, 16, “Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts o men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “ received gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. “The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of édaxe 


for the more dubious np>, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation ; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that iradddéas 75 eae ddpata obrws év Td Warped Keipevov, 
doce dduata clre, TH vradAayy wept thy oiketay xpnodpevos 
axoAovbiav' éxed perv yap mpos thy vrdbeow 75 ehaBev Fpporrev, év- 
tava St td mpoxemevw Td USuxev axddovbov nv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “le mot de la situation,” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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id 

it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned ; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What lea 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for npd the 
verb pon, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
didwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide ”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
éaBev (7a ev). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
ive.” 

: This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of Aéyet, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eds is to be supplied ; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

MxpeaAdrevoe aixnakwoiav. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ii. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “ captivity ” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, éoxaros éyOpés katapyetrar ¢ 
Odvaros (x Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (ax 
Justin had already done), namely, as having been captives of the 

& 
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devil, ob yap édevOpovs dvras Huds Hxpadrutevoev, adr’ bd rod 
daBorov yeyevypéevovs avTnxpardtevoey, Kal THv eevGepiay yyiv 
éOwpyjoato; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aixwadwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from é&v@pwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

* And gave gifts.” «ai is omitted in n* A C? D* G 17, a; 
but inserted in x° B C* and* D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading © 
AxMaAdrevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
éOwxev. For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 

9. 5 Se "AveBy ti éoti et ph Ste kal KatéBy eis TAO KaTdTeEpa 
pépn tis ys. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaréBn without mp&rov is the reading of §* A C* D G 17 672, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

katéBn mpGrov is read in N° BC°KLP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence zp&rov would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaBds els 
Uos without rpwroy ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to dvaBds was missed. He thinks 
mpwroy all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 
margin. 

bépn after xardrepa has the authority of § ABCD°KLP, while it is 
omitted by D*G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 


To Sé *AvéBy, t.e. not the word dvé@y, which had not occurred, 
but ‘that which is implied in dvaBds. ri éorw e& pr}, x.7.X., Ze. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. 1a xatwrepa tis yjs. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, z.e. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xdrw pépy 
THS ys Tov Odvardv dyow, ard THs tov avOpdirwv vrovotas, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. F irst, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. ra xatwrepa 
Lépn THs yijs, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to ra dvwrepika wépn (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb, 
74 Katétara THs yHs occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixiii. 0; CXxxix:, 15 
(xatwrdrw) ; but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BdOos rijs yns. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
gSou is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=“this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by'’the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts: The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the kai 
before xaréBn. It seems hardly possible to take Kai xaréBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to dvéBy. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, “‘came and preached” ; 
in ili, 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him”; also 2. 3 and 
xvi, 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that 6 
kataBds was the same as 6 dvaBds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 kataBds adrés éorw Kat 6 rdvaBds bmepdvw mdvtov Tov 
odpavav iva mdynpdon ta twavta. ‘He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

avrés is not “the same,” which would be 6 airds, but emphatic. 
ov yap ddXos KaTeAHAvOe Kal GAXos aveAnrAvOev, Theodoret. 

“All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tpiros ovpavds, and 
Heb. iv. 14, dveAyAvddra rods ovpavovs, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxifi. 24, wy ody rov 
oipavov Kai THv ynv éy® wAnpO; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to’ explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take wAypadoy as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), 7a wavra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But zAypoiv by itself can hardly mean “ fill with 
gifts.” Ruckert explains, “accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, 7a wavra év rdow wAnpovpevov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

ll. kai adtés eSwxev tobs pév dtroard\ous, Tods Sé mpodrjtas, Tous 
S€é edayyedtords, Tods Sé moipevas Kal SidacKkddous. “And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers,” 
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éSwxey is not a Hebraism for ero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of édwxev Sduara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiil. 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. i. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and " 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii, 21. 1; Tert. | 
adv. Mare. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. vili. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii. 20, iii, 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses. from his 
own understanding. ‘“Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. i. 12, “a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church, ‘ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it («ypvrrew, ebayyeAl- 
Ceo Ga). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (repuidvres exyjputrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

Tods S€ moupevas kat Si8acKkddous. The first question is whether — 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by ‘‘teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called d8doxado.. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rovs d¢ is not repeated before dvdacxddovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: “Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much is 
clear, that “pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes émioxoro. and 
mpexBvrepo., Compare 1 Pet. v. 2 (addressing the zpecBvrepor), 
moudvate TO év ipiv woiuviov Tod Ocot, érirxorodvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii, 25, tov moéva kat ericxoToy trav Woxdv tar, 
where érioxorov seems to explain wouujv: Acts xx. 28, 76 roupvio 
év @ vuds 7d Ivedua. 16 dyvov ero émurkdrovs, Towpatvew Thy xd, 
mouunv Was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called wouuqv Aadv. The zounv of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2, de? rév éaloKxorov 
. . . dWaxrixdy (elvac): also Tit. i. 9, But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the érioxozou, 
Had ovis dé been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of wouuyv. It is 
easy to see that éricxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. Zhe object of all ts the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving its nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. . 

12. mpds tov Kataptiopdvy tav dyiwy, eis epyov Siaxovias, eis 
oiKodopy TOO odpatos Tod Xpiotod. “ With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xatapricpos trav ay. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis épyov Siax, eis otk. «7.4. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxaoros 
oikodopet, Exagtos Kataptilet, ekaoros diaxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyov 
diaxovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“‘ With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
Scaxovéa can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “ for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, ‘on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the oixodou2) tod owparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word karapricuds does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xaraprifw by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dpzios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
‘‘ mending” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ‘‘ framing” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 4o the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect,” xarypriouévos mas eorar ws 6 diddoKados 
atrod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii, 11, xataprigecde. Comp. 2b. 9, ray bua 
kardpriow. Karapriopuds is the completed result of xardpriots. 

oikodcuiy Tod cdparos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixoSouy had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf. 1 Cor. viii. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both ofxoSou7 and cpa rod Xpurrod have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on iii. 18, 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

13. péxpt Katavtiowper of waves eis Thy EvdrnTa THs mioTews Kal 
THs ETLyVecEWSs TOD vi0d Tod OEod eis dpa TéNeLoy, Eis pétpov Hukias 
Tod wAnpspatos tod Xpiorod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge ot the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” jéxpe is without éy because 
the result is not uncertain. of wdvres, “ we, the whole body or us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
preceding context (rév dyiwv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the KAvdwritsuevor xal mepupepduevor, «.7.A., ver. 14. “ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel.  éryrwors is not merely explana- 
tory of mics, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. 70d viod tod @cod belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge. 

els dvdpa réXevov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
veo. is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, éAmicavres ds tradi 
vytip xpjoacba 73 Dilrmw, Sid re tiv prexiay Kat THY ameiplay 
tov pev ®, eSpoy tédevov dvSpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the efs xauds 
dvOpwros. It is doubtful whether we are to take 7jAuKla as “ age” 
or “stature” ; not only #Ackia itself but pérpoyv #Auxéas occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. #Aucéa has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3; 
Atkia, puxpos vy, and “age” in John ix. 21, jdtciay eye. 
“Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective 7Auxés most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
here to decide for “stature”; pérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, V7¢. Soph. Pp. 543, 
TO péTpov THs WALkias Tats pev ddAats eTLTTHLALS ynpws apy7. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. ii. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” ze. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 

Some expositors take rAvjjpwuo here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for rerAnpwyévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpuorod 
(merAnpwpevov) or with pArkias (rerAnpwpévys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate 76 zAjpwpya tov Xpiorod. Or, again, 7d wArpwua 
tod Xpiorod is understood to mean, “what is filled by Christ,” 
ze. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to wArjpwya, there is a wide difference 
between predicating +6 7A. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with é«kAyoia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes 76 7A. tod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, ze. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession oi the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of zA%jpwpa rod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of eis dvdpa téXecov. With his view 
of wArjpwya= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“to the measure of the stature (z.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14, iva pykére Gpev vymior, KAudSwrifdpevor kal mepipepdpevor 
maytt dvéuw Tis Si8acxadias. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. xAvdwr{duevor from 
kAvdwr, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Amz. ix. 11. 3, 6 dios tapac- 
odpevos Kal cAvowvigduevos. Here, as dvéuw is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with zepd., the latter seems best ; 
and this corresponds with Jas. i. 8, diaxpevduevos touxe wAvOwve 
Oardoons aveulouévw. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vepéAae 
Gvvdpor bro dveéuwv wapadepopevor: cf. Heb. xiii. 9, didaxais qrouxiArass 
py wapapéeper be, 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “ impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : 77 tporf gupévwv wal dvénous exdrece ras diaddpovs 
dwWacKkaddas, The article before 88. does not “ give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

év tH KuBeia trav dvOpdmwv, “Through the sleight of men.” 
kuBeta, from Kos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. ér is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the zepid. «.7.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év évéuw 
(Ell), since & 77 «. is not connected with mwepipepopevot, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, 7z which the varying currents of doctrine-exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
“evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare «veda to the atmosphere; see on v. 5. 

év Tavoupyia mpds Thy peOodeiay Ths mhdvns. ‘By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” mavovpyos and mavoupyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1 3 “prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
vill, 5; “shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses rravodpyos in the sense of Seuvés, “ clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 2 Cor. iy. 2, xi. 3, and here) ; 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii, 16, in the sense “ crafty.” 

peOodeia is found only here and ch. vii 11. The verb 
pBodedw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peddevoev év 7G SovAw cov); the substantive }4-€0 060s, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Advy has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
li. 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version zpdés is taken as= according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after mavoupyia, This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of rpé3, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
participles kAvd. and zepup. Codex A adds after wAdvys, rot 
diaBdAov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 11. 

15. ddnOevovtes 8é év dyday. “But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAn@evew always means 
“to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
édnOeia. Verbs in -edw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -efa, Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, «vBeia, which is the action of 
kvBevev, peOodeia of peBodedev, Comp, kodaxeia, kodaxevw ; Bpa- 
Bevu, dpirredw, &yyapevo with their substantives in -efa, and many 
others. Now dAneca is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, diacootvvy Kat dord- 
ttt THs GAnGelas, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, déK«éa,” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking trut “ 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év éydrp, it seems 
most natural to join it with éAyGevovres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“ srowth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with avéjowpev, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, ii 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with ddnbevev, ev aydryn is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended év 
éydarn to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from éAyG«la to dydrn, and thence to 
avénots. 

adéjowpev eis abtov Ta TdvTa 8s éor  Kehady, Xpiotds. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

avénowpev is not transitive as in 1 Cor. 111; 65.2 Cor, ix. 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i, 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also il. 21. 

cis abrév. Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on els 
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avrov is, he says, given by é€ of, «.7.4., the one, expressing the 
ascending, the other the descending direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of «is as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that es airdy admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és = “in regard to which,” 
cis Tatra = “quod attinet ad. . .” etc, are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
‘with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis adrév aig. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming dvijp réAeos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible vy. The subjects of aijowper, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in até eis airdév a variation of 
KatavTnowpey eis dvSpa téhevov, eis peérpov Hdixtas rod mh. tod 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that eis airéy by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word airéy passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of até cis abtdv, connects the 
latter words with é dydry, “in love to Him,” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view ; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of “Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

Ta wavra, the ordinary accusative of definition, “in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpicrds. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpicrov, isa 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, Apol. p. 41 A, etpyoe 
Tovs ds GANnOds Siacrds, olmep Kal Néyovrar exe? duxdlew Mivos te 
kal ‘PaddpavOos cat Alaxos. The Received Text has 6 Xpiords, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting ins AB C, Bas, 
Cyr. 
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16. é& of wav 16 capa cuvappodoyotpevov kat oup3:Baldpevoy. 
“From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” é& 
ob goes with avfyow zovirax. The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On ovvopp. cf. ii. 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dpyés, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. cupPiBdlo is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, ov. ev dydry. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: “‘ ovvapp. pertinet ad 76 regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
ov. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that ovpf. 
refers to the aggregation, ovvapp. to the interadaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that oupf., as the 
condition of cvvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure capa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding cvpB8. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have émxopyyovpevov Kal ovpBiBaldpevov. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
émxop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

Sid dons dbAs THs emxopynytas. “Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. ii. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

dy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
adv cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the émiyopyyia 
proceeds. Theodoret takes doy to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
adyy tiv atoOnow Tpoonyopevaev, éreidy) Kal attn pia Tov TévTE 
aicOjccwv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not a¢7js 
alone, but aé¢qs 79s érix.=alcOjoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: 16 rveta exeivo 7d éxvyopnyotmevov Tois péAeow 
amd ths Kepadrns éxdorov péAovs dardpevov ovtws évepyet. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular 447, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
dpa could no more be used for af aicOjo«s, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations” 3 but 
there is no evidence that dai could have this meaning either. 
Besides, ‘‘ the conjunction of such incongruous things as rav addy 
kal cvvdéowwv, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take apy in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Aristotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between ovpduors and 
adn, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former “cohesion.” 
} aby THs értxopryias, then, is the touching of, z.e. contact with, the 
supply. dmrecGar ris émx. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the émy.; hence dd mdons adyns THs érvy may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 4 dd rod Xpicrod xariodca TVEVMATLKY 
divapus évds éxdorov pérovs adrod dmrouévy. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=ékx ris émyop.=Ths abis as 
erexopyynoe, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” émxopyyia occurs again Phil. i. 19; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb érixopyyew 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
kat évépyevay év pétpw évds éxdortou pépous. 
Hépous is the reading of § BD GK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but A C, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have uédous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of owua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But Hépous is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


“ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
évépyeca does not mean “ power,” but “acting power,” “activity,” 
“‘ working,” so that the interpretation of kar’ évépyetav as adverbial = 
“powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év 4€rpw may be taken either with xar’ évepy. OF as govern- 
ing évés éx. wep. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “‘in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which éy certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év pérpy closely with évépyea, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say kar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év pérpy. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with ow. qovetrax instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that p€rpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

thy avéqow tod odpatos woretrat, “Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ii. 19 we have avfe tiv avgyow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év éydary. The middle zovetra: is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth ; zrovet 
would imply that odua and ooparos had a different reference. 
odparos is used instead of éavrod, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness of oda, as well as because éavrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke iii. 19. 

eis oikoSophy éaurod év dyday. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixoSour} is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
oix. is so familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate ev 
dydry from oix. and join it with atfow movira, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to thetr old life, and putting 
on the new man. 

17. todto ody héyw kal paprépopat év Kupiy. Resumes from vz. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: 7éAw dvéhaBe THs mapatverews TO 
mpootuiov. ody, as often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes; for the exhorta- 
tion begun v7. 1-3 was interrupted, and the é/ws weprrareiv of 
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ver. 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rodro looks 
forward. 

paprupopa., “T protest, conjure” = Svapaprvpopat, Polyb. p. 1403, 
ovvdpapdvtwy Tov éyxwpiwy Kal paptpopévey rods dvopas éravayew 
éxi tiv dpxnv. Thucydides, viii. 53, Paptupopevwy Kal éribealdvrwv 
py xardéyew. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and Adyw by the nature of the following context, pyxére 
mepim., aS in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of deity, 

év Kupiw. Not either “per Dominum” or “ calling the Lord 
to witness.” pdprupa tov Kiproy Kadd, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote opooas ev tue; but it by 
no means follows that év rue without éudcax could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Aids could be used without épooat 
instead of zpos Aéds. ; 

Ellicott says: “ As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: “Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” efva: & run is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, & vpiv ws Od Keiveba: Oecd. Tyr. 314, €v ool ydp éoper: 
Eurip. Az. 277, év co. & eopev Kal Civ Kal pp. Compare Acts 
xvii. 28, év att Lauev cal kivotpeba Kal éouev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and Spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
“element.” 

pyxére buds wepimatety adds Kal Ta €0vm wepimatet. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, A€yov py wepiréuve s xxi, 4, «Xeyov 
pi avaBaivew, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa, 
Demosth. xxvii. 7, Xéyw mdvras eécévar, Aesch, Agam. 898, déyw 
kat’ dv8pa, pw Ocdv, oéBew epé. 


Text. Rec. adds Xourd before 0vn, with x4 Dre KL, Syr., Ch t 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh, Bie 
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The Aourd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the vy. They were 
€6vn only év capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

év paraidtytt Tod vods adtav. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pdroca (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuarawdOnoav év rots Suadoyrpots airav). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. iii. 20 it is said of the 
Siaroyropol tv copa that they are pdraio, Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: od Ta THs GAnOelas Ppovodvres Kal mioTevovTes Kal dzo- 
dexdpevor GAN’ Gmep av 6 vots aitav paryv avarAdon Kal Aoyionrar, 
vous includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévor 
referring to the intellectual, dayAAotpiwpevor to the practical. 

18. éokotwpévor TH Stavoia dvtes, drnAdotprapévor tis Lwijs Tod 
Ocod. 


écxorwuévor is the form in NAB, while DGKLP have éoxoricpévoe. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


évres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If dvres aanAd. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the dyvo. The position of dvres is not against this, 
since éoxor. 77 5. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. i. 35, od xadapds xelpus édv, and Xen. Ages. xi. 10, tpadraros 
giAous dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining évres with 
the following. The change of gender from <6vy to écxorwpévor 
évres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
éoxotwpévor is opposed to medwricpévor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, éoxoticOy 4 dovveros abrav Kapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, rijv di.dvovay éreorxorirpévovs, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Avdvova strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, éy@pots tr} diavoia: 
2 Pet. iii. 1, dueyeipw . . . TH eiduxpwy dudvorav. Here, however, 
the connéxion decides for the meaning “understanding.” On 
amnax. Cf: iil. 12, 
9 
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ris Cons tod @cod. Explained by Theodoret as=rijs év dper7 
lwijs, te. as=the life approved by God, or ‘godly life.” But Coy 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to Odvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from “course of conduct”; «i owe wvevpari, rvedpare 
Kal orouxapev. Moreover, daydXotpiwpevor implies separation from 
something real. Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, ‘‘vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of 7 eipyvn tod @cod, Phil. iv. 7; avéyjows rod cod, Col. ii. 19, 
suggests that the words mean “the life which proceeds from God” ; 
“tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who,- however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat ”). Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God; so that fw 
tT. @eod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the fw and das of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating “ gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et vitae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast, to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist drn\Aorpiwbérres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 10, of ov jrenuévor vov 88 atenbévtes. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time 79 Siavofa not 
€okoTwpevor P 

Bud thy dyvovay thy ofcay év adrois Sid thy mépwow ris Kapdiag 
adtéy. The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard di... dud as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dyAX. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers Sid THY 
dyv. to égx, and did ri m, to drnAA, But this is rather too artificial 
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for aletter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvo.a is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that dyvova refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvow. does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvii. 30, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 
t Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of ry otcay év atrois instead of the simple 
avrév finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to r7js Kapdias airév, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otcay év airots. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than atrav. 

mopwots is “hardness,” not “blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective twpds, “blind” ; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with ypdés, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through zwpdw) 
from zépos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, roépwow 
Thy éoxdrnv avadynolay Aéye Kai yap at TO owdpate eyywopevar 
rupdces ovdeuiav aicOyow éxovor. Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, ¢.g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zwse. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. otrwes, “quippe qui,” “being persons who.” dmndyynkétes, 
“being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in zapwors ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, dradyotvres ra id.a, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dradyotvres rats éAriou, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, pyxérs OéXovres woveiv. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i, 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, kdyvovres 
H3y tots mévors 8d Hy ovvéexecay Tdv Kwdvve, eis téhos dand-youv. 
Hence some commentators have adopted “desperantes” here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil. ii, 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
“diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : careppabvpnkdres, Kal 7) Oédovres 
kapelv mpos THY ebperw Tod Kadod, Kal dvadynTws duarebevres. The 
reading of D G is éryAmudres (if- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, darndmikotes Would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of aayAmuxores, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

éautovs. What is ascribed in Rom. i. 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

acehys and doédyera were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “insolent, insolence, outrageous os 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii. 213; Gal. v. 19; 
2 Pet. ii. 7, 18; Rom, xiii. 13. In Mark vii. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. ii, 26. The 
derivation is probably from oéAyo, a form of déAyu. 

eis epyaciay dxalapaias méons. epyacia. suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxa@apoia. So Chrysostom: ov wapaze- 
advres, pyoiv, Apaprov, adr’ eipydlovro aira ra dewd, kal wed€eTy TO 
mpédypare éxéxpyvro, It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, év 7H 080 80s 
epyaciav, “give diligence”: see note ad doc. 

év mdcovegia.  Acoveéia originally meant (like aAcovéxrys, 
mXeovexteiv) only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, ‘‘ covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive zAcovéxrys is found (besides Eph. -v. 5) in 
1 Cor. v. 10, 11, vi, 16. mAcovegéa occurs in all ten times in N.T. 


rw me 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly “ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. ce 
1 Thess. ii, 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus wdeovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; theoveéia, Col. 
iil, 5, mopvelav, dxabapoiav, mdOos, érOupiay kakyv, Kal TV 
Treovetiav, aris eotiv eidwhoXatpeia: besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, maéca dxafapoia # mAcovegia, cf. also v. Say An 
oy Petri? WA. Kapotav yeyupvacpevny weovetias €éxovres, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, ro py 
vmepBaivew Kal mAcovexteiv év Th mpdypare Tov adeXpov avrodv, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is kAozat, pdvor, pootxetat, mAeoveeiat, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. i. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, P2772. vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
mXeovegia. Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
“‘moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casm et 
veraces,” and a little after: “si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dpetpia: “Tlacav duapriav toApador, vmép Képov ta dive Fappéva 
Kataxpwpevor Bim mreovebiav yap THv dperplav éxddeoe.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iii. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. i. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAeovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpor). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against wAeovegéia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 xAérrwv 
pykére kAerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 potyedwy pnkére 
POLXeveTw ? 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
Ged to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Syz., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses. 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between dxafapoia waéca and zAecovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyla 7 evrporedia. In ver. 5, also, we have wépvos 7) axdOapros 
i wXeovéxtys. In the present passage we have, not xal wA., but 
ev wA, To take this as ev “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. ipets 8€ ody ottws Endbete Tov Xprotdv. “ But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “‘But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect tpets 
to be repeated, or aAAd inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, duets dé ody 
otrws’ GAN’ 6 petlwy ev div, x.7.4. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

odx ovTws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. éudOere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pav@dvw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva dAAnAouvs padorey Srdcor 
cinoav, is Clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
érécot, x.t.4. Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpuorroy as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éuddere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
“preaching »Christ;”* Gal-i, 169) 4° (Cor i) e432 Cor. ison 
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Phil. i. 15 ; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rod ywavar adrov. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere tov Xp., is similar. 

21. elye, “tum certe si,” see on iii, 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airév with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard.” é air@, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpuard, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ze. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (jxovoare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (év atrd ¢0:0.), both being included 
in éudOere rov Xpuorév. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxovew in 
the sense “hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kabds éorw adijOea év 78 Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
‘esus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
of being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
he case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be rv dA7Oevay xabas 
verw, «t.4. Nor'do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
*‘quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, ze. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dArOea, this supposes Spas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that év ro 
Inood should come after xaGws. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes érofécba: depend on é&déxOyre 1s open to the 
objection that in that case pas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tas is introduced to mark their 
coutrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
stare as implied in tiv mporépav dvactpopyv. But it is not clear 
how éudas can mark such a contrast. Nor is €01d. suitable to 
dvayeodsocba. It seems better to take drofécbar tus as the subject 
of we Clause, ddrGea being understood in the sense “true 
teachuig,” opposed to dmdry. Compare the use of dAnOeo in 
John ui. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The change from Xpicrér to “Iyood is appropriate. ‘Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the roA/reva of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpurrés is the 
subject of éoriw, in which’ case ane may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of avrdv, év abr, which takes 
up rov Xp. from the clause with o¥rws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18, 
The dative éAnOe/a, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On éAnOele in this 
sense, comp. Phil. 1. 18, etre rpoddoe: eire aA Geta. 

22. dmobéoba, a figure from putting off clothes = ézrexdvoduevon, 
Col. iii. 9, as évSvcacGa from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvaveodo bat expresses a continu- 
ing process.!. The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil, 
iii, 16), which is inconsistent with bas. 

kata Thy mpotépay dvactpopyv. “As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpody in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybws in the sense of “behavi. ur.” Kata te THY Acura 
avaotpopyy Kal tas mpdées teBavrpacpévos imtp rip nAuiar (iv, 82, 
1); so also Epict. i, 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19; 2 Macc. v. 8 ; both times in this sense. 

Tov madav évOpwrov. The eyo capxtxds of Rom. vii. 14 > eyo 
adpg, 7b. 18, opposed to avOpwros 6 Kata Ocdv Kricbels. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new avOpwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
Personality or éy. 

Tov pOerpsuevovr, “Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of pOopd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 


mies Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
No preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term daoAAvpevov kata tas émbvpias THS amarns. 
Mark the contrast with éAyjQe‘as, ver. 24; ris dadrns, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, éadrn being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by. the 
attributing to it of érOvuéar. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
andry tis dpuaprias, Heb. iii. 13, and Rom. vii. 11, 4 dpapria 
éfardrnoé pe. Hence the émOvuia derive their power  adpapria 
++. KaTepydicato racav érOupiay, 2b. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dadry here as “error.” Compare dadry rod 
mAovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; da. ddcxias, 2 Thess. ii. 10, 

katd, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

23. dvaveoda8ar. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
wouid it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxaivovpevov, Col. iii. 10. 

It may be questioned whether dva- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveoto ar means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, dv. dpxovs, dAdav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. ili. 10, of dvaxawotcfa, Here the object is tpas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veoi. 
What ava- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dvicdw, “to equalise” ; 
dvatAnpdw, “to fill” ; dvaxowdw, “to communicate” ; aviepdw, “to 
consecrate,” z.e. to make icos, wAnprs, Kowds, fepds. 

TO Tvetpatt Tod vods Spay. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Eliicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
“*(Divine) Spirit united with the human zvedua, with which the voids 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the veceptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called 76 rveduc. tudv or Tov vods tpyav, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vots of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. vedua, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “‘ of Christ,” “of God”; never “of 
us,” or “of you.” ‘This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if avaveovoGat is taken as depending on éd.d¢yOyre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,” the higher principle of life. In Rom. vii. we see vots pro- 

nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, ° 
for it has no motive power. In ch. viii. we see the rvedua inspired 

by God, and we have a description of the man who is dvaveovpevos 

TO Tvevpare Tod voos airod. For the distinction between vods and 

mvedua compare, further, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 76 mvetud prov mpocev- 

xerat, & 8& vods pou dkapmds eor, The expression here used is 

thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 

Rom. xii. 2 the vods is said to be renewed, perapoppotobe rH 

dvaxalvwooet TOU vods. 

24, kat évddcaca. tiv kawdv dvOpwmrov. Note the correctness 
of the tenses: drofécGar and évdicacGa aorists, because a single 
act is meant; dvaveodofar present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xawés differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness: cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xauvos 
dv6p., like the caw? diaOy«n, is always ko.vds, but not always veds. 

kata @edv. Compare Col. iii. 10, tov véov tov dvaKatvodpevov 
cis émlyywow Kart’ eixdva tod Kticavtos adrév. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that xara @edv = “ad exemplum Dei,” 
there being an allusion to Gen. i. 27. Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
cata Ioadx. But in Col. it is just the word eixéva that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That kar’ cixéva means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xara =“‘after the likeness 
of.” «ard in that phrase means “‘after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, z.e. that God was xrioGec’s. For a similar reason 1 Pet. 

1,15 is not parallel, xara rov kad€éoavra buds dyvov, Kal avTol ayo, 

kata @edv occurs 2 Cor. vii. 9, 10, 11,= “in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. ‘according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this is flat compared with the 
other view ; but if so, that does not justify us in giving xara an 
unexampled sense. 

év Sikatocdvy Kal dordtyte THs adnPelas. The AV. “righteousness 
und true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, ‘in righteousess and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, du. and 6c. The usual distinction between 
_these substantives is that éovdrys has reference to God, dexaroovvy to 
men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that dicacoovvn was a general term 
including éoxdrns ; in fact, it meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N.T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
i. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
1.75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In 1 Tim. il. 8, éaipovtas éciovs 
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xeipas xwpis dpyjs kat diadoyiopav, the added words do not define 
the édcurys. The hands are dovo. when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of dcvos with dpxvepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
‘at all peculiar. dovos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that Sicacoovvn is in contrast to wAcovegia, and dcvdrys to 
ixaapoia (Olsh. Alf. Ell.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the év there (not xa‘), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of dxaG. is not éavdrys 
out dyvorns; and S:xaocvvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAcovegia in any sense of that word. 

ris dhnOetas. DG, It., Cypr. Hil. read nat adrnOeig. 

25-32. Warning against special sins. 

25. Avs drodépevor 7d pedSos. There is no need to render 
‘having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
‘ime between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

Weddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dA7jGea ; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, uy) pevderbe. But 76 
WedSos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

perd is more forcible than zpds (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

Stu éopev GAAHov pen. Chrysostom carries out the figure ina 
striking manner, e.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, 76 8 xaf’ els GAAjAwy péAn. As 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 15. 

26. dpyitecde kal ph dpaprdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxviii, 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” ete. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, e.g. dpy:fdpevor put) Guaprdvere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, “man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require ddd, or the like, instead of xai. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice... “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark iii. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken dpyilerbe 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 

6 HAtos pi émduerw emt mapopyiopd Guar. 

7@ is added before zapopyiud in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from x* AB. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopyioués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel “provoked” the Lord, 
e.g. 1 Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
‘‘anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mapopyuruds appears to be distinguished from 
épyi as implying a less permanent state, “irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nourish anger (‘“affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, cirore rpocayOetev 
els Novdopias bx’ dpyys, mply 7) Tov HAvov Sivas, Tas SeEias éuBddXovres 
dAAHAOs Kal dowacdpevor SueAvovto (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrat’. 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days last 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pnde SiSore témov TH BiaBddw. The Rec. has pyre, with 
most cursives; all the uncials apparently have pydé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre . . . pyre, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, uy. . + pyre, is so rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between ware... pajre and 
pydé . . . dé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither... neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
od orelpovow odd OepiLovow ovdt cuvdyovow, “they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xii. 32, ore év tovrp TO 
aidvt obre év 7G wéAXovrt, “neither in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of otk dpeOjoerat, 

Si8ore rémov, #.€. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, Sdte tOrov TH 6pyy. 

7G diaBdArw. 6 duéBodos is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 &déBodos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim. iii, 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 kdémtov pykete KNeTTéTw. Not qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. ‘The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 «Aéas and 6 KAérrys. 

paddov S€ komdrw, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
épyaldpevos tais [idiats] xepolv 74 dyadv, 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
rais tSlaus xepolv 7d ayaddv, S* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm, 


rats xepolv 7d dyabdv, X*B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 
7d dyabdr Tais ldlacs xepoiv, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d dyabdv Tais xepolv, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of /davs. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 
suggestion is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of rd 
dya0év is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyaféuevor might have seemed necessary (since, as 
Chrys. observes, 6 khémruwv épydferat, dda kaxdv), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 7d dya0dv ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian (es, 
Carn. 45)- 


7d dya0év. “ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 

iva, éxn peTadiddvar TO xpelav éxovre. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. rro. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving. 

29. w&s Aéyos campds ek Tod oTdpatos Spav ph éxmopevécbw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
od duxawhyoerar aca odps: 1 Cor. i. 29, drws py Kavyjonrat race 
adp§. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
*‘all,” not to the verb. 

campos is primarily “rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vil. 17, xii. 333 fish, Matt. xiii, 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 0 py tiv idiav xpelav wAnpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicxpoAoyia, AoWopia, cvxodartia, 
Bracdnpia, Wevdoroyia, kal 7a TovTo.s mpocduo. With this we 
might compare dv pia apydv, Matt. xii, 36. But although | 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Adyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
camrpot Aoyor to Koppot (Diss, Hpict. ili. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
adAd et tis uyabds mpds oikodopny THs xpetas. For xpeias there 
is a remarkable variant, ricrews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpeéas) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “ pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece trys xpetas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidet.” 


xpelas is the reading of § AB KL P and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D* G substitute mvelas for 


xpelacs. 


cis olkodopyy tis xpelas, by no means for eis xp. Tis oik., as 
AV. xpecas is the objective genitive ; the actual “need” or 
“ occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean ‘“occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this xp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Pericd. viii., undt pjpa pydev éxrrecciv 
GkKOVTOS adToD mpos THY TpoKEpevnv xpelav dvdppootov. Thus the 
sense is ‘for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : dep oixodopet tov tAHcLoV dvaykatov dv TH mpoKepevy 
xpea, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Rickert take 
xpeta as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make tis xpeias superfluous. 

iva 36 xdpw Tois dxodouow. “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear.” 

86 xdpw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean “make the hearer grateful,” iva 
xdpw cot of 6 dxovwy, but adding as an alternative, tva Keyapitw- 
pévous abrods épydoytat. Theodoret observes, xdpw rHv Gupydiav 
exdAece’ touréctv Wva pavy Sexrds rots dx. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does Sidovar xdpu ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: ovdepiav Hddvyv obd xdpw 
dzrodidwor, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xdpes is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second x.”; viii. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as ydprs has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

80. kal ph dumeite TS Mvepa Td “Aytov Tod Ocod. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact: <av. 
clrys pha campov Kal dvdgvov Tov xpioTLavod oTopatos, ovK avOpwrov 
é\vanoas, GANG 7rd wvedua Tod @eot, The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

év © éoppayicOyre. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
elra Kat 4 tpocOnky THs evepyeoias, iva peilov yévyrar 7% katyyopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, py tapogvvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit; even the tense of cogppayicOnre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

cis épay dmohutpdcews, z.c. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On dod. cf. i. 14. 

81. maca mpia, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the meuxpot as “hard 
to be reconciled” (dvadvédvro), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kai Qupds kat dpy7. These flow from the temper of mexpia, pila 
Gvp0od Kat dpyjs mukpia, Chrys. Of these two, @Ouvuds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épyy, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Ovpds pév éorw GOpdos Lécts 
ppevds, dpyn S& Ouuds éupévov. Hence Ecclus. xlviii. 10, Komrdacat 
dpynv 7po Guuod, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined Oupds as 
opyn &pxopuévyn (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

kal Kpavyh Kal Bdacdypia, Chrysostom well observes: frmos 
yap é€orwv avaBarnv pépwv 7 Kpavyn THY Opyyv*? cuumddurov Tov irmov, 
Kal katéotpepas Tov dvaBdrnv. kpavy7 leads to BAacdypia, which 
is clearly “reviling,” not “ blasphemy.” 

aiv wdoy Kaxia, Associated also in Col. iii. 8 with opyn, 
Gupos, and BAacdypia, to which is there added aigxpoAoyia, It is 
not badness in general, but “malice,” “animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aequitati est opposita.” So Suidas: TOD Kakooat 
Tov wéAas orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

82.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and Jorgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God's forgiveness in Christ. 

82. yiveode Sé, “become, show yourselves.” Corresponding to 
apOyjtw ad’ ivav on the other side. xpnoroi, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35 ; so the substantive, ch. ii. 2; Fit ih. avete: 

evomAayxvot, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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evothayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XII Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii. 12, 
omAdyxva. oikTippon. 

xapifdpevor éaurots=Col. iii, 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, dua 76 cvocdmous Huds evar; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrois 
being thus emphatic. In Col. iii. 12, also, we have dvexdpevor 
GkAjwv Kal xapiCdpevor Eavrois, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, Tiyv «is 
cavtovs dydaryv éxrevn éxovres . . . piddéevor eis AXAYAOvs . . . eis 
éavrovs [7d xdpropa] Siaxovotyres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes; but so 
much is true, that éavrois suggests, more than aAA7jXous, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical Demosthenes has Bovdcobe . . . 
amepiiovres atrav muvOdveoOat (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. ALem. iii, 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), avri pév rod ovvepyeiv éavrois 
72 ovpdépovra, érypedlovew adArAois, Kat POovotaw éavrois 4aAXov 
H Tots GAAows avOpdros . . . Kal mpoarpodvrar pGAXAov obrw Kepdatveuv 
dx’ dhdjAwv 7} cvvwdedodvtes atrots. Also Dem. AZd. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “donantes,” and Erasmus, “lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “forgiving.” 

Ka0ws kai, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

6 @eds év Xptotd, “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Not “per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera rod xwdvvov 
TOD Viod aiTov Kal THs opayys aitod (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the &; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. iii 
13 it is 6 Kvpuos éxapioaro tpiv. 


éxapfoaro iptv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 duty is read by NAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. wiv by DEL 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In y. 2 buds by NAB P 37, Sah. Eth. aasby 8SDGKL 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Lb. tyuav by B 37, Sah. Eth. qua» by NADGKLP 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
r, to put it otherwise, we have— 
ty. in all three places, DK L 17 47, Syr. Arm. 
vp. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
Up. UM. Ney NAP. 
10 
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Ou. Hy. Hits N° Vulg. Goth. 
hp. tp. Vpn, B. ie 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 

&) reads 7. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopt 
vp. du. hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving juiv a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place 7. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with ju. in the mg, in the first place and vm. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer du. qu. yu. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for dudy in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts xaprfouevor, 
mepmaretre év aydmy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
“God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicaro, “ forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvpvos, with 6 Xpuords in some texts. 

V. 1. ylveode ody pipntat Tod Geos. “‘ Become therefore imitators 
of God.” yiver6e resumes the yiverde of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, “forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
obv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one ; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
- in that ‘“‘He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, ‘‘for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- ' 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rov Yiov eOvc¢,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it” 
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és tékva dyad, ze. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. kal mepmareite év dydan, specifying, further, wherein the 
igen of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife. 

KaQds kal 6 Xpiotds rydaynoev Spas, Kat TrapédwKxey Eautov Smép 
pov. Compare John xii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” kat wapéSwxev expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii, 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as eis Odévarov or TO @ea ; see Rom. 
vill. 32; Gal. ii. 20, and ver. 25. ép, “on behalf of.” 

mpoopopav kal Buciay TH Ged. 1o Med is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before cis dopyv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. zpoodopd and 6vala are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody anda bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in 6’w is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer ; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” “ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
@voia in St. Paul, Ovoia fooca, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that zpoodopa is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His Qvoia £00 ; while Ovofa refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dopiv edwdias. “ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially //, xxiv. 69, 70, 0d ydp pot wore 
Bopos dedero Satos elons, AoBis Te Kvicns Te’ Td yap Adxyomev yépas 
nets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
6 Kupuos éxapioaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. vili. 32 the very same word zapédwxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “ substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. 1. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv.16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. ii. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices ”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
dpas, TO dmrép €xOpdv mabeiv, bte dopy edbwdias éori, Kal Ovoia 
edrpoodextés ; Kav dmroOdvys, tére eon Ovaia’ rodro puproacbal 
éote TOV Mev. 

3-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

3. mopveia S€ kal dkalapcia waca # meovegia pnd dvopatécdu 
év Opiv. 

mopveta is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On mAcovegéia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(wAcovegia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sezswal greed, just such as our 
word ‘“covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that 7 indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between pwpoAcyia and cbrpareXia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

pnde dvopalécw. Herodotus says of the Persians : dowa 5é ogi 
moveey OdK ELETTL, TATA OVdE Aéyeuv éEeott (i. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
ot yap Adyou Tév mpaypdrwv ciciy doi, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for dvop. “mentioned as committed,” “ut facta”; cf. dxoverat év 
tyiv wopveia, t Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évoy. can hardly mean 
this, »yd€, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 

4. kal aioxpétns kat pwpodoyia % edtpatedia, 

: The MSS. and Vss. vary between «al and # in the first and second 

aces, 

, AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have #... % 
N*BD°K, Boh. Eth. have cal... kal. 
* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have cal... 4%. 
Lachmann writes 4. . . 4, Tischendorf, RV. cal... #, WH. cal... wal. 
aicxporns is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 
aisxpodoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovuperpias re Kal 
aigXporyntos yemovoay THY Woyny <idev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pewporoyia, “stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (His¢, Az. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (4/or. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” “ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (ers. i. 1. 50). 

eitpareAia. Aristotle defines eirp. as reradevpévn BBpis. of 
euped@s railovres eitpdrehor tpocayopevovra. But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of Bwyordyxor 
eitpdreAon rpooayopevovrat (Eth, Vic. iv. 14), 2.é., aS in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Py/f. i. 178, wy Sows eitpa- 
médows Képdeoo, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken ézos eitpdzedoy. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione”; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech ; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “urbanitas” and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the AZ/es Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “cavillator facetus” says : “ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& otk avixev. SoNABP. Rec. has 7d ovx dvijxovra, with DG K L and 
most. 

GAG paddov edxaptotia. Clement of Alex. understands evx. 
here of “ gracious speech ” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”) : 
“juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“gracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond ; 
who points to the iva 60 xdcrv rots dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always éy yapitt,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi, 16 we 
have yuv? cbxapiords, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective ig 
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sometimes so used in classical authors: edyapurrdrarot Adyou, Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from évopalécbw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “let there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
dvijxer to edyaptoria ; and so Braune ; which with the reading & ov 
dvnxey is not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

5. Todto yap tote ywwoKovtes, tore is the reading of NAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

gore, that of D° K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or yuvdéoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon’s 
épav kal axovwy olda (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) 1s nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
“IT know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
‘“‘ye know full well, of your own knowledge.” ‘ore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywaoxoyres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
tore, SO as to make rovro refer to the preceding. 

On was ovk cf. iv. 29. 

& éotiw eidSwoddtpys. 


There are three readings— 

& aru eldwoddtpns, & B 672, Jerome. 

8s éorw eldwroddrpys, ADK LP, Syr-Harcl, Boh. Arm., Chrys, 

& éorw eldwdodarpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
“€or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
eldwroddrpns. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 

‘arising from the first, because efS5wXo\arpys was thought unsuitable to 6. If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been changed ; but 8 would readily be changed to és for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading 6s some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to wdeovéxrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. iii. 5, wAcovegiav, Aris éotiv eidwdXodarpeia, although there 
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also Harless regards #ris as by attraction for dua, as Eph. iil. 13. 
With the reading 6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of 7A. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
represent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If wAcovegéia is simply “covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveta and éxafapota are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “ more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it kar’ éfoxyv 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how 7A. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create wAcovecia, 

If we give wAcoveéia and meovéxrns the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

odk éxeu KAnpovopiay. As KAnpovouia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év TH Baowdela tod Xpiotod kai Ocod. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @cod 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BaowAciav @cod: also 70. xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, dud “Inood Xpicrod kai @cod mar pes : 
Rom. xv. 8, trp ddqGcias Ocod: xiii. 4, Ocod dudxovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydels Spas dwatdrw Kevots Adyots. Adyor kevoi, “sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree. written by Demos- 
thenes as Kevirepov tov Adywv ods clube Neyer Kal Tod Biov ov 
BeBiwxe (Cont. Cres. p. 288) ; and Plato says : ris ev Evvovala Tougde 
padrny Kevois Adyous abros adrov xoopot; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer ? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: “ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be cuppéroxo. with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

81d taita ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

EpxeTat t} Spy} To0 Geo0. spy is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

éml Tods ulods Ths dmevOecas, see ii. 2. 

7. ph obv yiveobe cuppéroxo attay. “Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” airév refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. jiTe ydp mote oxéros. ev is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. ii. 
P. 423). ats 

nte. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. * Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes.” oxéros. Stronger than “ were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So vay 8é 
$03 <vy Kuptw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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év Kuptw, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

Os téxva dwtds wepitateite. With réxva durds cf. viol areibelas, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before dwrds (in contrast with rod fwrds, ver. 9 and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as ight that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, Ox the 
Grech Article, iii. 1,.75 356). 

9. 6 yap kapmds tod gwtds. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has rvevparos for pwrés, with D° K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 

gwrés is the reading of SABD*GP 672, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 

It might be thought possible that gwrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of ‘‘ light” governs the whole 
passage, and épya dxapma oxérovs, ver. 10, corresponds to kapmrds dwrés 
here. Kapwés mvedparos undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with épya capkés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 


év rdon dya0wodvy Kat Sikarocdvy kal ddnOela. “In all (ze. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
kaxia, adixia, Weddos. ayabwovvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Galvez ceed hess, 1. $12 The use.'of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lii. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so in xxxviil. (xxxvii.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. Soxipdfovtes Ti éotiv eddpeotov TH Kupiw, Compare Rom, 
xii. 2, eis To Soxydlew tuas ti 7d O€Anpa Tod Weod, 7d ayabdv Kat 
evapeorov Kal TéA«cLov. 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and vv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

11. kat ph cvykowwveite tors Epyois dkdprots To oxdTous, “ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwvetv) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. dxapzous, for vice has no xaprés. Thus 
Jerome: “Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant.” 

11, 12. paddov 8€ Kal edéyxeTe, TA yap Kpudh ywvdpeva br aitav 
aicxpdv éort Kal héyew. Kpudy yevoueva. cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with épya oxdrovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold; 
oxoros and xpvdq are distinct notions, and épya oxdérovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpvdq quite super- 
fluous. «al A€yew, “even to mention.” 

eXéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Aéyew. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpudA. Stier’s 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with pi cvy., “Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that 1a kpupy yevdueva simply = 7a epya tod oxdrovs, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.” This again 
supposes that ydp assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of éAé€yyxere, not at all for éd¢yxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éAéyyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpim7w, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of ra xpumra édéyxeorOar, e.g. ii, 36, 7ALos 
amd Svcews eLavardAAwy Ta KpuTTa eAéyxe Tov AeAnGEvae SoKotvrw, 
Polybius says: é€éyxeoOal pacw ras dices tro tov TepiocTdcewy 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it dackoretoboa (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines éAéyyw. 76 Kexpuppévov aromnpd twos eis POs ayo. 
Cf. Aristoph. Zccles. 483. 

So the substantive 6 é\eyyos= proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Ztym, J. 
has eAeyxés eorw 6 Ta mpdypata capyvilov ... 6 yap A. cis pas 
aye. Ta Wpdy para. 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John iii. 20, oi« 

epxerar pos TO pas, iva yn eLeyxO7 Ta épya atrod. Compare in the 
following verse, épyerar pos 7d dis, va pavepwh7 airod ra épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor, xiv. 22, éAéyyerot td mdvrov . . . Ta KpuTTa 
Tis Kapdias aitod pavepa yiverat, The occurrence of xpvd7 here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation : 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This éAéyxew is not useless, 
for it leads to ¢avepotcba:, and so turns oxéros into das. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also épya are the object, épya whose nature is 
oxéros (ver. 19); and it is the ds which effects éA€yxeuw, ver. 20, 
and ¢avepoty, ver. 21. 

18. ta 8€ mdvta édeyxdpeva Sd Tod gwrds havepottar’ wav yap 
7d pavepotpevoy pas gor. The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(= those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (¢as éo7) 
id debet esse in causa (imd tod gwrds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, t70 rod ¢wrds 
is not emphatic ; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, éAeyxépeva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
favepovpevoy as if it were repavepwpevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking ¢avepovpevoy 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “ whatever is illumined is light.” But davepdw 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make ¢avepds. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=¢urifew. True, it is 
allied to das, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of ¢aive, viz. dav, which is already far from ¢ds, Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, “ objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LicutT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iii. 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as “ made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes ¢avepovpevoy as middle, “quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyetpar cal avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyewpe]; and on av, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take gavepovpevov as middle, in this sense, “ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of ¢avepode- 
Ga: as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as égavepw6y in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. Bleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
pavepody rd. Oltramare interprets : “ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open ‘day by the light [which is 
salutary], for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14. Aid héyer. “ Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation’ from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, “omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. lx. 1, 
“Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be moie correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpiords is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. iii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevdwv), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and Aéye 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émdavoet, 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
eye always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
6 Xpiords is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéyer intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpucros ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpords in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this ; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpuords or Inocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking ¢é@s as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that Aéye. need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @eds A€yet,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “‘it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. lx. 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion: 
twes O€ TOY EppnvevTav EMATAV TVEVPLATLKNS xa piros aéwwbévras Tivas 
Warpovs ovyypawa, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cvamer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
djAov ody Ort év evi TOUTWY TOV TvevpaTiKOV Wodpov AroL TpoTEvxXOV 
éxelro TovTO O éuvnpovevoev (compare also Origen in the Catena, 
7b.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of Aéye. by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 
The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. ili. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 
Zyeupe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, § ABD 
GK LP, apparently all uncials, éyepar being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), &yecpe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation éyelpov occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of @yetpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if oeavréy were understood, but 
as a ‘‘formula excitandi,” ‘‘ Up!” like dye, érevye (Eurip. Orest. 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aul. 624, &yeip’ dderois ed duévaroy edruxws; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, eyepe proyéas Aaumddas év xepol . . . Twdoccwv. This use 
is limited to the single form éyepe. @yerpat, says Fritzsche, would mean 
‘‘excita mihi aliquem.” 
avaora for dvdorn6i=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 


Theocritus and Menander. Compare xard8a, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvd8a, Apoc. iv. 1. 


kal émupatoe: cor 6 Xpiotds, eripatoes from éxidatoKxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.); D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read érupatces rod Xpicrod. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
éemupavoet,” ze. that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness tn spiritual songs. 

15. Bdémete ody dkpiBOs THs wepiTateite, 

This is the reading of §* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But és dkp.Bds, SX’ ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dkpiBds mos in 
text and comment, but in the latter ras dxpi8as occurs presently after, also 
Prérere was Twepimaretre. As mw&s axp, is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of mws after -Bws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, as is 
similarly om. 


ovv is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. ‘since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in wv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: ‘Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic airoé. 

On dxpiBds compare Acts xxvi. 5, Kara tiv axpiBeordrnv 
aipecw. As repuraretre is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is. exactly parallel to 1 Cor. lil, 11, €xaoros BAerérw mds 
érouxodojet. Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Opuscuda, p. 
209 n.), viz. that dxp. wep. = “tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning was 10 dxpiBds epyaleoGe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for BAérere ws mepuTareite, Sel Sé Huds axpiBds wepurareiv. He 
thinks the reading axpiBés ms was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. Prérew, cidévar, etc., were 
offended with axp. zepirarety, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. aya 

pa ds doopo, explaining was, and so dependent, like it, on 
BAémere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
mepurarovvres need not be supplied. ie : 

16. é€ayopafdpevor tov Kapdy. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
“ making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, S¢. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col. iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codia wepurareire pos Tovs 
ew. tov« e€ay. Lit. “buying up for yourselves,” e€ being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” Karpov duets ayopdlere occurs 
Dan. ii, 8, but in a different sense, viz. “‘ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavtéov 7d zapdv, Antonin. vi. 26. 
e€ayopatw, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iii. 42. 2, 
e€nyopace map abrav ta Te wovegvAa Avia TavTa, K.T.A. In Mart. 
folyc. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “ buy off,” 81a pds dpas 
THV aidviov KdAacw e€ayopalouevot, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he eEyydpacev éavrdy. So, he proceeds, “thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all; 
give whatever one asks, only save 70 kepada, that is ryv miorww.” 
This completely ignores tov xarpdv. Oecum. is more to the point: 
Ok. ovK éeorw nuiv BéBatos . . . dydpacov obv airov Kal motnoov 
itov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Catena, adding 
that “the present opportunity dovAever Tots zovypots, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of é&, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), “the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (74. wdévra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

Ott ai Hpépar movnpal eiow. So that it is the more necessary rév 
kaipov ay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movypat is “morally evil,” not ‘“distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 8a toéto, Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBas. 
ci yap éveode ddpoves axpiBds od mepurarycere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay. Tov Katpov. 

pa yiverBe adpoves. “Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
agpov differs from doodos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
In action. 

GAG ouviere. So 8 ABP 17, 672, etc. Rec. has cunévres, 
with D°E KL and most mss., It. Vulg, Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywdoxere, “understand” ti 71d 
6€Xnpa, cf. ver. 10. 

18. kai ph} peOdoKeobe otvw, Kat marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in «lzare rots pabyrais aitod Kal T® 
Iézpy, Mark xvi. 7; réca  “lovdala x@pa, Kat of ‘IeporoAvpirat, 
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Mark i. 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that xa/ in these 
instances is not = “‘imprimis,” but “ scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

ev @ éotw dowria. ev G, not olive, but peOtoxerbar olive. 
dowria, “a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
dowros “perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: rods axpareis Kal eis 
axoAaciav Saravypods dowrous kahotpev (Zth, Nic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 43 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizval Latin “luxuria” = “ lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 76 doworov ris pébns did THS dowrias 
aiv€dmevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of o@few, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from odfw, but from 
odw (Hom. //. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

GANG wAypoicbe ev mveduar.. The antithesis is not directly 
between olfvos and zvedua, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. év wvevpari is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, é& 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, aZ), But the use - 
of év with zA7péw to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. ii. 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is metAnpopopnpevot). Plutarch’s érreTTAnpwTo 
év paxaptornte (Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9) is not parallel ; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. 9) with zAnpow, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

I 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, a2, in 
i. 23). Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘‘ Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” zvetua being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the ‘stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, ‘conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a veductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. Nadobvtes Eaurots. On éavrots=aAAxyAous, see iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves,” AV.; ‘“meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, ‘carmen Christo quasi Jeo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrois) (Zfp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
iil, 16, 

Padpots kat Gpvors Kal @Sais mveupatikats = Col. iii. 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. wadpds from Woddew, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: Padpos Kupiws, 6 THs KLOdpas HXOS. 
Cyrilli Zex, and Basil on Ps, xxix. define it: Adyos povatkds, Gray 
cipvOpos Kata. Tods dppovikods Adyous mpds 75 Spyavov Kpoverar. And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
clddra, tov Wadpédv, te. playing on the harp. 

dpvos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Arrian says: tyvor peév és tods Oeots rovodvrat, trawor St és dvOpd- 
mous (Exped. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
known: ‘“‘Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence épveiv, to praise by a hymn. 

gy, from defdw, ddw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 


mvevparixais is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. év is prefixed to Wadwots in BP 17 
67”, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After rvevn A 
adds év xdprrt, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


adovtes kal Waddovres TH Kapdia Suav TO Kuplo, 
Rec. has év before 77 «., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads év rais xapdlas, with N'A DGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But _X* B have the singular without év, and so Origen. In 


Col. iii, 16 all MSS. have év, and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, D?K L 
reading the singular. 


Chrysostom interprets év rj xapdia as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera ouvécews mpocéyorres, t.e. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be ék rijs xapdéas without 
UPOV. 

20. edxaptotoivtes wdvtote Umép mdvtwv. “Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “‘if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to zdvrwy. Jerome is more 
sober: ‘Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creatori.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes wavrwy as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év dvdpatt Tod Kuptou Hpav “Inod Xpiotod. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

+T® Oe@ kai NMatpl, see i. 3. There is no need to refer zarpé 
here to Christ ; the article rather leads to the sense, “‘ God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. brotagcdpevor dAANAots Ev HdBw Xprotod. 

Xpicrod with NA BLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. O©co6 of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpicrod Inood; G,’ Inooh Xpicrod. As Pb8os Xpiarobd 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote PéBos Qeob, which was 
familiar. : 

“Tn the fear of Christ,” ze. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

“Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre: [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of edxapiorfa. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to pi peOvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, éroracadmevor would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of izor., but not of dAAjAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
imordocecbe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from imoracodpevor. There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAnpotoGe év wv. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in © 
fact, only in form, that with what follows isin substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and . 
participles depending on yiveoOe, wepurareire ; Soxipdovres, efa-yopa- 
Cépevor, NaAotvres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9g) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, doorvyowres 75 wovypdv, x.t.A. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAotvres, edxap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve — 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
iii. 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the toragis of the wives, while the imaxon of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
troraco.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with ézor. It is not easy to see the force of this, 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 
subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship ts illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
ts the Head of the Church, which is subject to Christ, so the husband 
ws the head of the wife, who is to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ’s love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, is not perfect, jor Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which is His body, but is also the 
Saviour of it ; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22. ai yuvaixes tots idiors dvBpdow ds TS Kuptw. So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv, 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: swbditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” ‘oraccécOwoay is added 
after dvépaow in NAP 17 a/. Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc. and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). srordccecbe in KL most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. D G also have imordooec6c, but after 
yevatkes. Lachmann adopted imotaccécbwoar, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerv:ne, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “‘adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

idvors is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to “other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (/oril. 
p. 22): Ocavd 7 Uvéayopixi prdcodos épwrnbetoa ti xparov ein 
yrvaikt 70 To idiw, py, dpécxew dvdpi. Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): ovrws «f ws rodty xpdvov gupPidcaca Th diy avopi. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dvdpacr is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

os 78 Kuptw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. “ Swdectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: drav imeikyns 7d dvdpi, os To Kupiv 
dovrctovea iyod reiHerGan. 

28. Sr. dvijp éott Kehad} Tis yuvads. Assigns the reason of 
as 73 Kupiw. The article before dvjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

és kal, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, mavros dvdpds 7% 
xepary 6 Xpiords éort, Kepadi dé yvvaikds 6 dvyp, Kepady dé Tod 
Xpiorod 6 Weds. 

6 Xpiotds Kepady Tis exkAyolas adtés cwthp Tod cdpatos. 

Rec. has kal airés ore o., with N° DK LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of N*ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has éore without «al, and Aeth. «at with- 
out €or, 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say : “‘ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: ‘‘ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae ; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: “Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. kal yap 7 Kepadr) Tod cwpatos cwrnpia éoriv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: do7eo cai 6 Xpiords ths exxAnolas dv 
Kepady, mpovoetrat aitns Kal owler’ otTw Tolvev Kal 6 dvnp, TwTHp TOd 
Twparos avdrov, TovTéoTe THS yuvatkds. Ts ody ovk decider taordo- 
ceca. TH Keharfj Td cHua, TH Tpovoovpévn Kal cwlovoy. So 
Hammond and many others. But airds cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpucrtds. 
‘Moreover, to use c®ua without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is owrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24, GAG ds H exkAnola Grordocetat TH XpioTg@, olTws Kal at 
yuvatkes Tots dvdpdo.v. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to adda. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which éAdd 
(which is not=4éé) never has, Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as dAAd sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution —dAAd,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of d\Ad to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “ Nay,” or “Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xili, 4; 1 Tim. i. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAAd to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. Harless and others take dA\d to be simply resumptive ;_ 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which éAAd repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a cwrip rod o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopteg by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év wavtit. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds etocBéou vopoberav mpooreeke To &v 
mavtt,” Theodoret. 


Gomep of the Rec. is the reading of D°KL and most mss. ; but ws, 
NAD*GP 17 67% etc. (B omits.) 

idtors is prefixed to dvépdow by AD°K LP, Vss., but om. by §BD*G 
17 67%, It has clearly been introduced from ver. 22. 


25. of Gvdpes, dyamate Tas yuvatkas. 


Rec. adds éavrév, with DKL, Syr. etc.; but SAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G adds tyuar. 
kaOes kal 6 Xptotds, «7.4. ‘Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine: “‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 
26. iva adthy dyidon Kabapicas TH Aoutp@ Tod Usaros ev pryyaTi. 
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The immediate purpose of éavrév rapédwxey, ver. 25. dyidoy is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration”; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xaJapioas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is iva zapacrjuy, the ceremonial 
idea of dyia£ew appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
xaJapilew precedes dyafev, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. r Cor. vi. 11, GAAG dzredovcacbe, GAA yy-acOnre. The tense 
of xafapicas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified” (cf. i. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with airqjy, indeed xafapifwv would 
have been quite inappropriate. 

T@ Aovtpg 7. ¥. “ By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aourpé to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figuresin the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

év pyyatt. The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify 7é Aoutpd tod 58. 
“accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 73 Aourpdy nor 
70 vdwp can form with é fryare a single notion (like 4 wits év 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. ‘The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klopper), 
would require év 6. Xpicrod. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dyoy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xaGap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with xabapicas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take fjya to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. fyya is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
Pye. Xpiorov ; but there it is defined by Xpwrod, as in ver. 8 by 
THs mioTews ; indeed, pjya is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have pia @cod, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” is “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @cod pyc) : 
Acts x. 44, Ta pyyata tatra: xi. 14, AorAjoe pnyata mpds oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that pyjyara, means simply 
“words” or “sayings,” as in Acts xxvi. 2 5, where St. Paul says of 
his speech before Festus, dAnGeias Kal cwpporvvns pnuara aropbey- 
yopat, See also Acts ii. 14, évwricacbe ra pyuata pov. Needless 
to say that fijua is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even rrovnpév pjya or dpyov pjya (not to mention cases where 
pfjya is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other fyjpora. There is no example of fjya by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand fjye of the formula of 
baptism. ot»; says Chrysostom, éy évépare rod Tarpds xal rot 
Yiot cai rob dyiov Uvevparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xai frjartos; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, 76 pjyar., But although “of water and pjya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible ; com- 
pare év ézayyeAig, vi. 2. The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that fjua has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that pjya of itself means the formula of baptism; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what pjya is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“‘ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. “The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aodrpov 
voatos, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aoutpov, besides the meaning “ water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. iva mapaction adtés éaute, k.7.A. The remoter object of 
mapédwxey depending on dyidoyn, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
mapbevoy ayviv rapacticat TS Xpior@. The interpretation, ‘‘ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavz@. airds is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” 
aurés is the reading of § ABD*GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
has airjv, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., Chrys. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist ; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but avrés has a peculiar 
emphasis, 

ZyBotov thy éxxAnolav. The tertiary predicate édofor is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” 

yw} @xoucay omidov. otdos, which also occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13, is a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for «nAts ; dowAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

&\W’ iva Yj. Changed structure, as if iva wa éxy had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. odtws is connected by Estius and Alford with os following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur praccedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by és or éazep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rots otrws émiotapévous ciety ws ovdeis dy GAXos 
dvvaito (Isoer. ap. Rost and Palm. eotwv yap oUTws dorrep ovTos 
éwére, Soph. Trach. 475, is not a good instance, for ovrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
ili, 15, oUTw O& ds dud wupds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ’s love for the Church. “Even so ought husbands. . .” 
If xaé is read before of dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of d¢e/Aovow varies in the MSS. w>K L 17 and most have 
it before ol dvdpes, AD GP after. The latter group add «at before of dvdpes, 


and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting cal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 


as 7a éautdv odpata. The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean ‘‘as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “‘ body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: ‘“sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xparety det rov dvdpa tis yuvatkds, vdx ws Seordryy 
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KTHpaATOS, GAN os Wxiv cwpatos, cvprabotyta Kal cupmepuKdta TH 
ebvola. womep otv awpards eore Kndeobar py Sovdctovta tals Hdovais 
aiTov Kal tals ériOvpias’ oftw yvvaixos apxew eddppaivoyvta xal 
xapilopevov (Con. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

6 dyam@v thy éavtod yuvaixa éautdv dyad. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of as 7a éaurdv cdpata. If the latter words meant, 
“as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
“‘self-love” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
“selflove”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thy éautod odpxa. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the capé pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of oda, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used oda in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of odpé pia. 

30. Str pédn eopev tod odpatos adrod. Rec. adds &x Tijs 
capkos abrod Kal éx Tov doTéwy avrod. 

For the insertion are 8° D GLP (K has rod cuparos for rav 
éoréwv) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission 8* A B 17 672, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of §& as ‘‘divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It isan obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of §), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented ; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission, But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
My blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec ; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of uédn Tod cbpuaros avrod. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is. 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, z.e. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if cdaros be understood of the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion ; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the péAy rod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘flesh and bones” instead of ‘flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure, 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ ; but this again is not 
the meaning of éx. Alford says: ‘““As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

81. dvtt todrou = evexey tovrov. Compare the use of dyré in 
dv év. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dyri rovrovu 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
i.e. } éavtod oapé. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

katadetper dvOpwios, «.t.A. A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written” ; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions év@pwzos 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
“ Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using dvOpwros instead of 
Xpicrés, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “ leaving His seat at the 


rigt hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
matépa and pyrépa are absent in B D*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of 8. airod is added after zarépa in 
xe A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in 8* B D* G17, 
Vulg. Arm. airod is added after pnrépa in P 47,,Vss. 

For mpds rnv yuvaica, which is in %° BD° KL, Orig., 79 yuvatrt is read 
by 8* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

32. 1d puotiptov TodTo péya Eortiv, éyd Se héyw eis Xprotdv Kal 
eis Thy exkAngoiay. 


The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities, 


We must first determine the meaning of pvoryjpiov and of peya. 
On the former word see on i. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” “a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ’—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvorypiov, assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to wéya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (7oAAx popia, ednGeia); great ignorance (roAA} 
dyvoa); great perplexity (xo\dy dzopia): but péyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: “This doctrine of revelation is an important or | 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvorjpiov of which St. Paul thus speaks ? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take €yw in the 
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sense “I interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and A€yw has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
«“T mean.” 

V. Soden takes rodro to refer to what follows: “this secret, ze. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 51, pvorypiov tuiv Aéyw. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: “this symbol (sc. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: ‘‘Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which pvoryjpioy is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph, 1.43, 95 Col. L275 1 Tim. ii. 16; Rev. 1. 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, “ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in’the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: ‘Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
“ Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here, 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvaripiov ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. ; 

33. mhhy Kal Speis of na?” Evn Exaotos Thy Eautod yuvaixa obltws 
dyardrw as éautdv. 
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ahiv. ‘ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” ; 

kal tpeis, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the xai, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
€xagros, SO as to bring more home its force for each man. ds 
éaurév, as being himself, ver. 28. 

 8€ yurh, iva poBijrar tov dvBpa. yuvy is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let ber see,” etc. On Ponta, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: &s mpéme: ywvaika goGetrbar, pn SovAomperdas. 
“Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1, ta téxva, bmakovete Tots yovedow Sway év Kuplo. év Kupiw is 
omitted by BD*G, but added in SA D’K LP, Vulg. Syr. ete. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
z.e. that it may be either rots év Kupiw yovetaw or tmaxovere ev K, 
If the words had been added from Col. iii. 20 they would probably 
have come after dékacov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction. “In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ofs av By 
mporkpovons (7d Kupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

ToUTO ydp €otw Sixatov, Z.¢. Kal Pioen’ Sikavov Kal frd tod VOjLOU 
mpootdacerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriffen, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were dywot by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. Hrs early évrohh mpdrn év émayyehia. iris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

mpory év én. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were pura, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table ”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix, 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to. Brauneand Stier understand mpo7n as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
Praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

év énayyedia. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
“in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” “The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (EIl.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic, xiii. 37, év 8& edyevefa Kal tAovTw tpdtos. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” 7.e. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: od rj rdéer efrev aitiy mparny, 
GAAa TH érayyeAig. But it is precisely 77 ré£er that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take év (with Alford) as=characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zpéry, and 
connecting ézayyeia. with iva, : 

8. iva 5 cor yévntat, x.7.A. The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
kal iva paxpoxpdvios yevyn emt THs ys Hs Kvpuos & Oeds cov SiSwot con 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future éo7 is to be regarded as dependent 
on iva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, iva dddravoy Oyow 76 ciayy.: Gal. ii. 4, tva pas 
xatadovAwoovow. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
6rws. It is possible that éoy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev. the 
future is éorat. 

12 
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4. xol of warépes. «at marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So «al of Kvpuot, ver. 9. marépes, 
“patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia,” 
Bengel. px mapopyifere, Col. iii. 21, py épebilere, “Do not 
irritate.” 

év motSela Kat voulecla Kuplou. oiSefa occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. iii, 16, aca papy ss). 
Shedyuos . . . mpds waidelay Thy év dixatoovvy. The verb zadevw 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. ii. 12, There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “‘o:defa hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovJecia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, za:deia 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vovfcota more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vov0eoia is a later form for 
vovbérnots. Kupiov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc.,—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vové. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

B. of SodAot, Smaxovere tots Kata odpxa kuplots, This is the 
order in SABP, etc. Rec. has tots xupious xara. odpxa. 

Bengel thinks that x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xvpuos it was not fitting to use «vpvor without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii. 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvpus was their xvpios also xara mvetpa, 
Seowérys is the word used for the master of slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

pera péBou kat tpdpov. These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is pofov- 
peevot Tov KUpLoV. 

év dmddryte THs Kapdias. The word daAérys is used severai 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8, vol. ti. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
genuine heartiness and goodwill. a yap ai pera PoPov Kai Tpdpov 
dovredve, dAN’ od« é& edvoras, GAAG Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

ds 7O XpiotG, as ds 7G Kupia, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

6. ph Kar Sp0ahpodoudiav. “Not in the way of 660.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. ili. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective é6¢0aApddovdos is found 
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in the AZost. Constit., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

ds dvOpwrdpeskor. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/t. Sol, iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of és 76 XporG as well as of the following words. 

GNX’ ds Bo6Aor Xprotod moodytes 73 OANpa. Tod Geos. 70d before 
Xpiorod rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., against * D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zovdyres 75 GéX. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. ek Wuxiis pet’ edvoias Soudedovtes ds TH Kupio. ek Wuyijs 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for rovotvres 75 GéAnpa Tod cod does not 
require such a qualification, nSr is there any tautology in taking 
éx wy. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; jer’ edvolas his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: ovixoty evvoiay mparov, epyv eys, Sejoe aitov [roy éré- 
tporrov | éxewv cot Kal Tots cois et wehAou dpxécew avril cod mapdv. (Oecon. 
xii, 5). Treg. puts a comma after civofas, WH. after SovAcvovres. 

ws before r> Kupiw rests on preponderant evidence, s A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D°K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA. tO x. would be tautologous with Soden 
Xpiorov. 

8. ciddtes Sti Ekactos 8 dv Tojoy dyaQdy, Todt Kopicerar mapa 
Kupiou, 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

Bre Exaoros 6 Ay (or édv) roujon, AD G P 17 37, Vulg. Arm, 

Gru Exacros édy 7, B, Petr. Alex. 

bre édv re Exacros, L* 46 115. 

6 édv re Exacros rovjon, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec. Text. 

rt (probably to be read 8 1) dv mowjon, X*, corrected by %° by the 
insertion of 8 before édv. 

There are minor variations. 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
at by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 864 E, fv dv rwa xatraBrdyy. 

koulcera, & ABD*G, is better attested than the Rec. xowefras. rod 
also of Rec. before Kuvplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
uncials, 


kopilec ax is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. 10, wa 
Kopiontat Exacros Ta Ova TOU Twparos, and Col. iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. Kai ot KUpior. See on kai, ver. 4. 

+o atta moette. JZ.¢, act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to dya#év. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra ara as if it meant dovAcvere atrois. 

dvévres Thy det. “ Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, “ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eidétes, k.t.4. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, “Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


kal attav Kal tnav is supported by preponderant authority, X* (éauvrév) 
ABD*%, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have cal atrdy tuav: K 
and most cursives, kal du@v atrdv. Meyer thinks the mention of slaves 
(atrév) here appeared unsuitable, partly in itself and partly in comparison 
with Col. iv. 1. Whether this be a correct account of the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


mpocwmoknpypia, like mpoowroAnprrys, and the verb zpocw- 
moAnparréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression zpécmov hapBavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Lxhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. tod Aovr0d. So 8* AB 17. 

To Aourdv. 8 DGEK LP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have SuvapmofcGe instead of év8., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of docrdv 
with the N of évdvv., thus pointing to the reading ord», Properly, rod 
Aourod means ‘‘henceforth, for the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aourdy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ‘‘ for the 


rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, 1, As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d Aourédy, 


&Sepoi pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by x* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have ddeAgof without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which 16 dourdv 
occurs (see above), St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

évduvapotcbe, “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i, 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb dwapdw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ,and according to x* A D* in Heb. xi. 34. 
évdvvapovcba: occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense, There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

_ kal év 1G kpdrer tis icxdos atros, Not a hendiadys. Compare 
i. 19. 

11. évd0cacGe thy mavomAlay tod Ocod. ‘ Put on the panoply of 
God.” zavordia occurs also in Luke xi. 22. The emphasis is 
clearly on wav. not on rot @cod. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
“of God,” ze. provided by God, déracw diaveépe tiv BactdtKiy tay- 
tevxiav, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is ravorAla to be taken as merely = “‘armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavorAia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

Tpos 7d Suvac8ar. ‘To the end that ye may be able.” orjva 
mpos, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

Tas peOodeias, Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the peodcia, We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “stratagems,” 

12. tt odk eotww piv 7 méAn pds atwa Kal odpKa, 

quiv, with § A D°K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

tuiv, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

4 wdAn. “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to zpés afua 
kat o., but not to the struggle in which the zavordia is required. 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as 4 payn or paxeréov, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent in Greek writers. 

aipa kal odpka, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpos tiv capxa without 
aiwa. Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers, 
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mpis Tas apxds, mpds Tas Efouctas. See on i. 21. 

mpds Tos Koopoxpéropas. “ World-rulers.” The word KOO LOKpa- 
rwp occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Seodyxwors 6 BaciAreds rev Aiyurriov 
kopoxpdrwp yeyoves. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges koopoxpdropes, dominatores ab extremitate mundy ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rab. iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57.1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1), In the Zest, XL Pair, 
Test. Sol. the demons say: wets éopey Ta Aeydpeva, oToLXELa, ot 
Koopoxpdropes Tod Kdcpou Tovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xéopos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such aview. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 @cds tod aidvos tovrov, 2 Cor. 
iv. 43 6 dpxwy Tod Kécpov Tovrov, John xiv. 30. 

TOU OKOTOUS TOUTOU, 

So, without rod aiévos, 8* A B D*G 17 677, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After oxérovs, Tod aldvos is added by 8* D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase cxérovs rovrou being rare. 


mpds TA TreupaTiKa THs Tormpias. ‘Against the spirit forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by zovypia. 
RV. has “ Zosts of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 76 trmdy, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; 7d wodurexov, Herod. 
vil. 1033 Ta Ayotpixd, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel; immxév, primarily meaning “appertaining to io,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as zreixa the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, “AviiBas eAXeirwy trols trmexots, “ir 


the matter of cavalry”; 2. xviii. 5. 5, AirwAo.... kal? dcov ev 
trois melixois éAAumeis clot... Kata TocovToy Tots immKois diade- 


povot mpos Td BéATiov Tov GAAwy “EAAjvwv: 70, iil. 114. 5, TO TOY 
immikav tAnOos TO otprav Tots Kapyndovios «is puplovs. ... In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOuds t&v otparevpatwv Tod immKod. But 
mvevparixoy never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rvevpata, but to ro wveBua. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparixa from the use of immxd, ete. 
Moreover, 7% immixa does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret ra av. ris wov. as =the rvevparixdy constituent 
of zovypia. 7& AyotpiKa, too, does not mean “ bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayorpixai, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141 ; and 70 rodutexdv, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of woAérar. This word, 
like immxév, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give wvevpartxa here the meaning 
“spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

év tots émoupaviorg is connected by Chrysostom with 7 waAy 
éorily. Thus: & trois éx. 4 paxn xeirar... ws av ei edeyer, 
ovvOjnn ev tive Keirar: ev xpvad, 7.e, our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. @/. But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xe?tra: that makes this sense possible ; 
the idea is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 7 wad 
éoriv. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra éx, 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rod dépos of ii, 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the dyp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
ey rots ér.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares 1a merewd tod otpavod, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that rd. érovpdvia meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.g. i. 3, 20, ii. 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/, is that ra é. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, “These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of ra éz., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the 
communion with God. 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 

evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; e.g. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. XX, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

13-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

13. év rh tpépa tH wovnpd. ‘The evil day,” the day of the 
power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, “any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dmayta Karepyacduevor; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
“having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “‘conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. katepyaleoGat, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: “notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “ omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
Katetpyacpuevo, A has xatepyaopuévor, doubtless a mistake for 
Karepyacduevot, not meant for xarepyacpévo. orivat, opposed to 
gevyev, “hold your ground.” 

14. orjre odv. This orjre cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évedvcato SiKatootyyy ds 
Odpaxa, Kal wepieOero mepixepdAatov gwrypiov érl ris Kepadfjs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. xai 
mepeBdrero ipdriov éxdicjoews Kal 7d mepiBdoraov Lyrov. The 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, 20, 
Anperat mavordiav rév Chrov aitod . . . évdSvoerat Odpaxa Sixato- 
ovvyy, Kat mepiOycerar Képv0a Kpiow dvurdkptrov. Awerar domida 
dxatapdxytov dcvdryta, dfuvet 58 dadropov épyiy els popdaiay, In 
Isa, xi. 5, Sixacoovvy and dA7Gea are both girdles. 

meptlacdpevo. tiv daddy spadv év ddndelc. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the oTHTE. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness, The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver.17. év ddnOeéa, év, instrumental, “ with se 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

Tov Odpaxa Tis Sixatocdyns, genitive of apposition. 8«., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil, Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, ze. 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, @sépaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. brodnodpevor tods wé8as, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érousacia. The more classical form is éroudrns, but 
Hippocr. has éromacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew jj22, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod evay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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ris elpfvys, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. il. 17; 
an oxymoron. dy 76 diaBdrAw worcpOpev eipyvevouev mpos Tov Oedr, 
Chrys. 

16, év raouw. SONBP 17, a/, Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. 

éxl waow, AD GK L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 

There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where & BL Boh. read éy, 
but ADX Aa, éml. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 


that év here was a correction for the ambiguous éri, Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If éri is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but ‘in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, rpooé0yxe 
kal ToUTO éml act. 

tov Bupedy, Ovpeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “‘scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the dozis, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, éc.drys is the domis or “clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

‘ tis wictews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

év @ Suvjceobe. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

ta BédXy TOG wovnpod TA TeTUpwHeva oBéoo. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viii. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. “Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

oféca is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

7d is omitted by BD* G, and bracketed by Treg. and WH.; omitted by 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would be ‘fire tipped as they are.” 


The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission, 


1%. Kat Thy wepixepadaiav tod cwryptou Séac%e. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i. 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put rv epi, first. 

Zwrypiov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, ze. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the zepux. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the cwryjpuoy of the Sept. 

kal Thy paxatpav Tod mvedpatos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as Aja 
@cov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- 
ring to zvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit fjya 
@coé. It is much more natural to interpret tov zy. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom suggests the alternative: rot ro 
Ilvetpa dnow, yro év TH mvevparixp paxaipa (OF yrou To xdpicpa Td 
Tvevpatikov, Oud yap TVEvpaTLKS paxaipas, K.T.A.). 

3 éotw papa Ocod. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Adyos Tov Meod . . . 
TomwTEpos trep Tacay paxatpay dicromor. 

dééacbe. ‘ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc., read d¢fac@a, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, a/, 

18. 81d mdéons mpoceuxis Kat Sejoews, x.t.A4. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for rdéons and év wavti karpd would not agree 
with the momentary act défac6e, which is itself subordinate to 
orqre. ‘With all prayer, ze. prayer of every form.” 

mpooevxyy and dénors differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
dénous means “request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that zp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 6., that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év rav7l 7} mpocevyy Kai TH Séqoet, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év mavtl katp@ corresponds with the ddvadcirrws rpocedxerOan of 
1 Ehess. y. 07. 

év Mvedpart. ‘In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« Wuyijs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év zy, to be in contrast to 
BarroXoyiais, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év Barrodoyig. 
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Kat eis adté. ‘“Thereunto,” ze. to the mpocevxdpevor ev mm. Ke 
év wv. 

Rec. has rofro after airé, with D°J K, etc.; but ai7é alone, § AB (D* 
G, atrév). The frequent occurrence of avrd Totro in St. Paul accounts for. 
the insertion. 

dyputvodvtes év mdon mpookaptepyoet. Compare Col, iv. 2, 77 
MPOTEVX'} TporKkaprepetre, ypyyopowres év airy év ebxuproria, “ keeping 
watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii, 33, dypumvetre kal 
mporedxerbe: 2b. 35, ypnyopetre: Luke xxi. 36, dypumvetre év wayti 
Kaip@ Sedpevor, k.T.A. 

IIpocxaprépyois is not found elsewhere, but the verb zpocxap- 
tepéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention to, adherence, etc. Ct. 
Acts ii. 42, 7H dwWaxy: 2. 46, ev TO iepd: vill. 13, TO DAtra: 
Mark iii. 9, iva rAovdpiov rpooKkaprepy aitG: Rom. xii. 12, rpocevy7 : 
7b, xili. 6, eis aird rodro, It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

Tept Tdvtwv Tov dylwy, Kal brép éuou. Kai, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish wepé here from 
brép, regarding the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to prove the prepositions synonymous, quotes 
Dem. PAil. il. p. 74, i) wept tov Sixalov pnd trip trav eEw zpayparwv 
elvac THY BovdAny, GAN trép tov ev TH xdpa: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, od zept ddéns 008 Srép pépors 
X4pas rodepovor, 2.¢. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. tép dd€ys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, twrép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between ravrwy tév dyiwv and éu0d, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
“and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he ts an ambassador. 

iva por 8007 Adyos év dvoifer toF ordpatés pov. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, idurns 7G Adyo. The words 
év dvoifet rob or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem’ 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but zappyota never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
Tappyoidcwpat, ver. 20. To take wappyoig as merely epexegetical 
of dvoigea 7. or. would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in 5067 Aéyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in 5004 Aédyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is ta 
6 cds dvoién juiv Opay tot déyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év mappycia yvwpico, “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év zappyoia 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with wappyoidcwpat, 


S00ely of Rec. rests on very slight evidence, 


75 puotiptov Tod edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. bwép of mpeoBevw év ddUoer. of refers to 75 pvor., for this is 
the object of yvwpica:, and yvwpica: is in substance connected with 
apeoBevw. Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAjoat 7d vor. rod Xpicrod Se 8 
kat dédenar. The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on dAvce, as, for example, kai é dX. 
apeoGevw : and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rots mpéoBes vopos pydiv macxew Kaxdv. év ddvoe is in 
distinct opposition to év zappyoia. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvots 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of «is ryv GAvow éurimrew (xxi. 3. 
3, Iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, deco as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

iva év ait mappynotdowpar. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
iva, Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
mpeoPevw év aX., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 

the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 

trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 

corresponds to és de? pe Aadfjoat, and escapes the tautology involved — 

in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. tva 82 ciSfre Kal Spets. Kai is probably simply “‘ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. iv. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xa‘ could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as 7 have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

ta kat éué= Col. iv. 7. 

ai mpdcow, nearer definition of r& Kar’ éué, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tuxixos 5 dyamyras adedpds Kal mords Bidkovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as Sidkovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. iii, 12. It was only év Kupé» that he was Paul’s didkovos. In 
Col. iv. 7 cvvdovAos is added. 

22. bv emeppa eis adtd todro (=Col. iv.), ze. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned: iva yare ra wepi judy, x.7.d. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipfyn tots aSeXdots, x.7.A. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots ddeAdois 
instead of tiv, pera rdvrwv téy ay. instead of pe tuov. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one; 
and, thirdly, xdpis, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and eipjvn, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dydam peta mictews. mores is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydary kai. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


For dydaryn A has @deos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 13 
2 Tim. i. 1. 


24, ‘H xdpis peta wdvtwv tov dyardvrev tév Kuptov fav “Inoodv 
Xpiorov év dpOapota. 
édGapoia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
adjective dpGapros has a corresponding meaning. God is &@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised dpOapro, 1 Cor 
xv. 523; the Christian’s crown is df@apros. So 1 Pet. iii, 4, the 
ornament of women is to be év 76 dbOdptw Tod mpacos Kal Fovyiov 
mvevparos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (adpOopia, Tit. ii. 7); it is “imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with xdpis. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyardévrwv, & a66. must 
express a character of the dydzy, in which case dyarav év a6. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyarav év dyary 
apOdprw ; and, secondly, that é¢0apoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of yapus, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects a0. with xapis, remarks, 
however, well: ‘Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam d¢é@cpoia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 

There is no analogy for the connexion with rév Kvpiov jpav, 
adopted by some expositors. 


*Apyy is added in 8°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in S* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.* 
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MPO KOAOXSAEIZ, 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling Kodogcaers 
is given by § BSDGL17 (Kodooaes), while A B* K P have Kodaccaets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kodogoaers). In the subscription § A B* C K 17 agree in Kodagoaets, while 
B? DG LP have KoNogcaets. 

In ver. 2% BD G Lhave Kooooas, K P 17, al. Kohacous (A non Liguet). 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Vulg. and 
Arm. o. 

Coins give the spelling with 0, and for the name of the people Kodoonvwy 
or Kohooonywy. But the form with a appears in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. WH. and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with 0, remarking, 
‘‘videtur KoAagcae scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the pen of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 


Ll. SaLurTaTION. Maidos drdéortodos, x.t.. See Eph. i. 1. 

kal TipdGeos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

6 d8eApds, This does not imply any official position (ovKodv 
kal dadorodos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23 ; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
t Cor. xvi. 12 ; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii. 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

2. tois év K. dylois kal morois d8eAdots. dydous, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

13 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
adeAgois. miorois is more than “believing,” which would add 
nothing to dyios and ddeAgois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
xvi. 15. 

év Xpior@. Closely connected with muozois 48., but refers 
chiefly to murrots. Cf. muords didxovos év Kupiw, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ were they “ faithful brethren” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. év Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After év Xpisr@, Incod is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in & B D*® 
K LP, Syr-Harcl. Arm. ete. (Syr-Pesh. has “Iyood before Xpiar@), : 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH éxxAnoig, tats éxkAynoias; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyota # not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, atv émurxdrois kal Suaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of écxAyovéa in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles; for, first, this is not an explanation ; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, 79 ar’ ofkdv cov éxxAyoia. 

Xdpis Spiv Kat eipivy amd Geod watpds sipdv—= Eph. i. 2, where 
there follows kat Kupiov “Incot Xpucrod. 


These words are added here also in % ACG and most MSS. Boh. 
Arm., also P in a different order, ’Inco0d Xp. rod Kuplov yuév. The words 
are absent from BD K L 17, a/, Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 
Chrysostom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 

uoting the preceding words, observes: rdv vidy éolynoev Kal ob mpocéOnkev 
ws év mdoas tals émiorodais* at Kuplov "Inco? Xpicrod. The addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit it produced, 
both among them and in all the world. 

3. edxapiotoipev. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form ebAoynros 6 
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@eds, elsewhere in some form of edxapucrd. On the verb, see 
Eph. i. 15. 

16 ©e@ watpi. We have the same form of words in iii. 15; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @cds kal warp. 

Here also xal is inserted by § AC? D°K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below; Vulg. Arm. Theodoret, a/. 

It is wanting in BC* D*G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have 7@ warpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to &), restores kal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit), Lachm. also omits, but reads 7@ with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks cat was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Gcod trarpés. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, & A agree with BC in omitting cal, while 
DFG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading 7@ warpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Oe before warpl. 


edxaptotodpey . . . mdvrote mepl Guay mpocevxdpevor. It is 
questioned whether zdyrore is to be joined with ebxapicrotper or 
with mpooevy. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, ov 
mavowa evxapicTov brép tudv pyeiav tov orovmevos eri av 
mpocevxav pov. Compare 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2. mpocevy, is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdéyrore. ‘‘ We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The reading varies between rep! and bép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, al., but AC D°J K, with most mss., have qwepl. dép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. 

4. dxodcavtes Thy tiotw Spdv év Xpiotd “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of év Xp. "Inc. as a more precise definition of ziczis, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.i.15. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of mioris had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as ioris év Xp. is one notion. See Eph. de. 

kal thy dydayy fy exeTe eis mdvtas Tods Gylous. 

Ay éxere is read in NACD*GP 17 37 47, a/. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D°KL and most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
thy aydanv Thy els, while B has rhv dydany els. The reading with jv éxere 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while ri dydany rijv might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 

G. Sa thy é\wiSa, The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to all the saints.” dyararé, dyov, Tovs dytous od 
id. te GvOpwrwov GAAS bia 76 eAmifery Ta péAAOvTa ayaa, Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—(1) the remoteness of edxapiorodwev ; (2) | 
the following clause, #v mponkovcate, suggests that the words da 
thv éArida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) edxapiorety is never used with dd in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with edy. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. gf. are not 
analogous; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éAmis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (rijv dzroxet- 
pevnv), reason (5) loses its force; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words #v zponkovcare, 
«.T.A., Involve an appeal to the first: teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edyepurrotper ; 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion dé is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edxapicrety trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph. 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gradias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If jv éxere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydznyv is grammatically harsh. 
Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect 8a riyv éA7. 
with both aiorw and aydryv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with zpocevxdpevor. 2) 
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éAnis is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. i 

Thy Groxeipévny. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, xAypovoplav . . . TeTNPHLEVHV ev Ovpavors. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii. 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
Vi. 20. 

iv mponkotcate. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante. 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and y. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

€v TH Noyw Tis aAnYelas tod edayyedlov. That etayyeXiov is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle mapovtos, which 
agrees with it, and not with aAnOefas. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of éArés and evayyéAwoy in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnfeias then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by edayy. 7 dA. rod edayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod cbayy. is a Adyos THs dAnOetas in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their rapaddcets, ii. 8, which were Kev) drdry. 

6. to’ mapdvtos cis buds. A quite classical use of rapetvar as 
implying “has come and remains.” od wrapeyévero al dréarn, Gadd’ 
ewewve Kat eorw éxei, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

Kabas kat év mavti 7G Kédopw éotly Kapmodopotpevov, mavrl T® 
xéopm here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éor’y. This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c mparison by the second xa6wés. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that <oriv = “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel.as Adyos ris adyOetas. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éori with xaprogopovpmevov Kal adé, 
kal is prefixed to éorly in D’GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
Chrys. : 
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It is absent from SABC D* 17, a/. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
5th ed. 


xaprogopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like odnpopopeto ban, tuzavo- 
gopetcOar are not parallel, since in them ¢gopetofar means “to 
wear.” 

Those comm. who connect éoriy with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, od pdvov éorly mpocavarAnpotca, «.t.X., and Phil. 
ii. 26, émurobav jy. 

kal adgavéuevoy rests on preponderant evidence, & A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D”’ K, etc. 

adéavomevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xapro¢. 
to the personal, inner working. ‘The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

Kabos Kal évy duiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éoriv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of xa/ after xécpw), the words 
Ka0as kal ev tuiv do not fit the beginning of the proposition, ca@ws 
kal év mavtt TS kdojpm, since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: ‘‘ The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), wapaxadotpev ev Kuplw *Inood iva, xabas mapeddBere rap” 
Hpeav 70 was Set buds wepirarely Kal dpéecxev Oecd, kaOws Kal mepira- 
telre, iva, meptocednte paddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel; for xaOas kat mepuraretre is entirely distinct from xafas 
mapeAad Bere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” ‘The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of xa/; or, since we are compelled to 
omit «ai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in xafas Kal & tyiv is with kaprrog. 
kat avé, 

ap’ fs tpépas, x... To be closely joined with xabds Kal ey 
tpiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later rapaddces. 

hkovoarte Kal éméyvare thy xdpw. There is no occasion to regard 
tiv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “ it,” z.e. the gospel, as the object of 
nKovoare). xdpis was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 76 edayyéduov rijs xdpiros Tod @eod (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses ydpis as a “synonyme for the gospel,” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. 1, viii. 9, yuwooxere 
tiv xdpw Tod Kuplov iydv Incod Xpiorod, dri Sv suas errdyevoe 
wXovowos dv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of déypara (ii. 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, od« 
abera tiv xdpw Tod cod. 

éxéyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts iii. 10, 
iv. 13, xxii. 24, 29, xxvii. 39, xxviii, 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. 
i, 14 (€réyyvwre Huds dad pépovs). 

év ddnfeia. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos ris 
dAnGeias, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. Kaos eudbete dad “Ewappa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xafws and ad’ 7s juepas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps ovvarypd- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name isa shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose daéaroAos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

Tod dyamntod ouvSoukou poy So Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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atvdovAos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

3s éort miotés bmép Hpav Sidkovos Tod Xpiotod. See note on the . 
reading. The reading 7judv makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus ” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

duaxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “ deacon,” as the genitive rod Xpicrod shows. This 
designation of him as moos trép jpav, x.7.A., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tuav is read, trép iuGv would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“‘instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, va trép cod pou diaxovp. The genitive tod Xpicrod 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7. The Rec. 
Text has xal after xa0ws on comparatively weak authority, viz. D° 3747 K L 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., against SABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 
Vers. «al was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
Kaws kal. KaOws éudbere without cal can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between brép judy and vrép buav, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
neov is read by S*ABD*G, 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 

budv by S°C D’eK L P and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of tua», Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets bug». The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is tudv, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f have ‘‘ vobis” (against the Greek D F), while g has ‘‘ nobis” (agree- 
ing with G). 

Internal evidence favours judy. First, ‘‘for your benefit ” would hardly 
be expressed by diép tudv, but either by budy, cf. didkovoy repiroujs, Rom. 
xv. 8, or buiv, asin I Pet. i. 12. he form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on ‘‘ for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how suv might be substituted for quar, 
partly on account of the recurrence of taép tudv in the neighbouring context 
(vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of 7uy not being’ 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to juav being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that 7u@v is due to the influence of the 
preceding 4uav and the following ja». Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt 7uév, dudv being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer iuav. Eadie 
in support of this points out that 746 would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had éuod been used, any more than with cuvvdovAov and dyddoas. 


8. 6 Kal Syddoas hiv thy Spay dydaqy ev mvedpari, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This appears clear from jyiy ri 
tyav, as well as from the subsequent 6:4 rotro Kal jets. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading tov) understands love to Epaphras; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

év mvevpare expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was od 
gapkiky, dAAG mvevpariucy, Oecum. Compare dco ody éwpdxact 76 
mpdcwmrdy pov ev capki (il. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical, 

9. Ava tovto. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xa@dzep 
év tois dyaow éxelvous pddiota dieyeipomev tods eyyds dvras Tis 
vukns’ ovtw 6 Kal 6 TlatAos tovrous pdAwwra mapakaXre Tovs TO 
mdéov katwpOwkdras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. Kat mets, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

&h As Hpepas jKovcapev echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

od travouea mpooeuxdpevor. Cf. Eph. i. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ovx 
éravovto diddoKovres, K.T.A.. and contra, Acts xiii. 10, od ravon 
diactpépwv, and 1 Sam. xii, 23. «al airovwevor, x.7.r., adds the 
special request to the more general zpocevxdmevot. Compare Mk. 
Xl. 24, 600 mpocevyecGe Kat airetode. 

iva after words like OéAcv, aireto Oar, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rotro as object of 
mpocevixonau is explained by va wAnpwOjre rHv ériyvwow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, wewAnpwpévor xaprov dexaootyys, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. émiyvwow, stronger 
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than yvSous: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that émyvwous 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Syz. Ixxv. 

tod OeAnjpatos adtod. The following context, vv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the xdpus mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge in ver. 6 (8:4 rod viod rpoodyerOau 
hpas aid, odkért 8 dyyéAwy, Chrys. etc.) The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdpis, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their diAocodia. 

év ndéoq coda kai ovvécer mveupatixh. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” éy introducing the manner in which the 
mAypwbivat is carried out, and wdon and mvevparixy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect zv. with ovvéce: alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On codia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are év rdoy codig Kai 
gpovyoe. These three, codia, Ppdvycis, ovveots, are reckoned by 
Aristctle as the three intellectual dperai or excellences (Z7¢h. JV. 
1. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes dpdvycts as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ovveots, which is critical; 7 @pdvyots emiraKtixy éorrev 
. . . 788 otveots Kpitixn (Zth. WN. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines ovveous, 7) Ta KaAG Kal aicypd Siayveckeror, which agrees 
with Aristotle’s xpirixy. It would appear, therefore, that ovveors 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while ood/a apprehended the general principles. But 
ctveots is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
ili. 4; cf. Luke ii. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the -O.T., ¢g. Ex. xxx. 33 Isa, =xbc 7145 Hecless xiv, 2e; 
(1 Cor, i, 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in. 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvevpatixy, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, 6 
pev dua Tod tvedparos didorar Adyos codias. 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyor codias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii, 23) which really proceeded from & vots ris capkés 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle’s coffa capxixi, 2 Cor. i. 12; avOpwrivn, 
I Cor. li, 5, 13; Tov Kdopov rovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. mepimarijcar bas déiws tod Kupiov. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess, ii. 12, d€iws 700 @eod: and Eph. iv. 1, ris KAjoews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” z.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of zAjpw6jva, 
del rH miore: cvlevyvver tiv Todteiav, Chrys. 

If buds after reperarijoa were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on mposevxduevor; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by §* ABC D*G 17, a/. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in X° D° K LP, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

cis Tacav dpecketay. Je. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, was Set iuas repimareiy cal dpéoxew ed. 
In classical authors dpecxe‘a has generally an unfavourable sense, 
“ obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in £74. Zudem. (75 
Nav mpos Hdovyy, ii. 3) and by Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, rdvra kai A€yew Kal mpdrrew éorovoaler eis éperKelav 
Tod matpos Kai Baordéws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The dvOpdérois dpéoxewy is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (7d 
tAnolov dpecxérw) and elsewhere. 

év wavti py dya0$ qualifies the following, as éy racy Suvdpe 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
Kaprogopovrtes and aifavduevor ; but then avé. ri émvyveoe becomes 
tautologous with wAypwhhjre tiv éxiyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xapropopovmevoy xai avg. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of repirarjoa, not to 
mAnpwOnre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. ri émiyvwoe trod @eoi, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with atfav. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the ériyvwors rod @cod, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAypwhijre rHv émcyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

Th émvyvéce is the reading of NABCD*GP 17, a/. Amiat. Arm. ai, 
é is prefixed in &° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat, and Vulg-Clem 
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have ‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els riy émlyrwour, 
with D° K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) es riy ér-., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by e’s. He understands it as ‘‘in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, els 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, comparing Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s, els riv éwlyv. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

11. év réoy Suvdéper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this év as 
instrumental, 77 bela pow) kparvvduevor, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand év x. 6. as “in 
(i.e. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év rdéon copig. and év ravti épyw, which are both 
subjective. Svvapovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évdvvapotc Oat several times. But dvvepotca: is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, tzropov7 and paxpobupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

Kata Td Kpdtos THs Sdéns adtod. ‘According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, ze. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), “ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by adrod. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “ His glory,” “His Son Christ — 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called dravyacua tijs dd&ys 
aérod, it would not be intelligible to use 7 dda avrod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xpdéros in N.T. is 
“applied solely to God”; but see Heb. ii. 14, rov 76 xpdros exovra 
tod Oavdrov, Trodr gore Tov did BoAov. 

cig Tacay Sropoviyy Kal paxpoOuptay. To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “‘ Patience” is a very madequate rendering of 
taroovyn, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. ‘Thus we have xaprogopotow év tropov7, Luke 
Vill. 15; tropovy epyov dyafod, Rom. ii. 7; 8c’ tropovas tpéxwper, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the tropuovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpofvuia comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of éfvOupia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpo@vyet tus 
mpos ékeivous ods Suvarov Kal dpdivacbar’ tropever S& ods od Svvarat 
épivacOar; but this, though correct as to paxpofupei, is clearly 
inadequate for tropévet. 

11, 12. peta xapas edxapiotodvres. pera xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that edxapicrety of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with «ix. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. i. 2, 3, Tacav xapay yynoacbe . . . drav Tetpacpots repiréonre 
TouKiAols, ywwweoKovTes OTL TO SoKipiov Suav THs TieTéws Karepydlerat 
Sropovyv, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with «dx. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
edxapioreiy does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
1 Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30; Col. iii. 17. xapds is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it edxaperrotvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer’s desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpobvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpoOvpiav. The connexion with edxapurroivres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case «dx. is not to be connected with od qavoucfa, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading jas: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner; cf. ii. 12, 13. 

1 Matpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Tarip, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. ii. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, ii. 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rod Kupéov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
Tov viod THs &ydays avrod in ver. 13. 

& 37 (G, Gew rw warpt), Vulg-Clem. Boh. a/. prefix Oeg rarpl. 


19 ixavdcavtt Sas, “ Who qualified you,” or “ made you com- 
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petent,” z.e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). 8s Kat ixdévwoev quads Saxdvous Kauvips Suabjxys, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. 2. ver. 5. The adjective ixavds is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii. 38, ixavdy 
éore: Acts xxii. 6, dads ixavdv: 2 Cor. ii. 16, rpds tadra tis txavés: 
2 Tim. il. 2, oirwes ixavol éoovrar Kal érépovs SiSdéar. It does not 
mean “dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla. 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixévwoe 
is not “dignos fecit,” Vulg., but “idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For lxavdoarrt (which is read 
by 8NACD°KLP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
karécayrt in D*G 17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécavre kal lkavdcavrt, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TOIIKANOQCANTI and TOIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

dpas is the reading of SB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

nas, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harcl. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour duas. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be assisted by 
jas which presently follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
personal application, In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 
dogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses judas. (Yet P, ad. Amiat. 
Goth. have buds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. duds is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 

els Thy pepida tod KAjpou, “for, ze. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kupuos pepis rijs kAnpovoptas prov. 
KXijpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with «Aypovopla, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viii. 21, ovK 
€ore cou pepis ode KAjpos: xxvi. 18, KAfpov ey Tois Hytao pévors. 
What is a pepés in reference to the whole is a xjpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the xAjpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: 8:3 7é 
kAjjpov Kade; Sexvis Gru ovdels dd KaropOwpdtwv olxetwv BactAcias 
ruyxdvet, referring to Luke xvii. ro. Compare also Luke xii. 32, 
evddkyoey 6 rarip bydv Sodvat tuiv riy Bactrelav. 

év 7 dwri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, a/.,: 
connect with ixavdcavr., “by the light,” ixavody év 7@ gwrt being 
nothing else but xaAciv eis 75 pas (1 Pet. ii. 9) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are pas év Kupio 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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vill. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But és is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of &v 7G wri from ixav. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with tiv pepida, x.7.2. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
KAnpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus év 7@ dwri 
=“in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. «Ajpos & To wri, then, is 
equivalent to the éArls droxeevy ev Tots otpavois, ps being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxdros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
’ tended év rots otpavots would have been used, or év 77 Cw, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of kAjpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 

183 ff. From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and tt ts in Him only that they have redemption. 

18. 85 épptcato (épicaro, B* GP Lightf.) pais ek tis 
éfouctas tod oxdtous. ‘Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.”  épp¥caro, Sexvis drt > aixuddrwro. éradarwpovpcba, 
Theoph. éfovaia (from éeor:), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Jalsa 
Leg. p. 428, tiv adyav ravrnv éovoiay, it is the word dyay that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
“excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the ééetvac is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
% éfovola Tod oxdrovs here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
oxorouvs, not by égovoia. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
ris eovotas by rijs Tupavvidos, adds: yaAemov" kal 16 drAds elvar 
rd rG SaBdrw’ 7d 88 Kal per’ efovoias, rodro xaderdrepoy, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder.” 
This gives much more force to his words. That éfoveda is not 
opposed to facwrefa, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. 10, 4 Baowrcia rod cod TNpBV. Kal 4 
éovtia tod Xpicrod airov. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rod émiorpépas dd oxérovs eis pas Kai 
THs efovolas tod Yarava emi tov Ocdv, rod AaBeiv adrods adeowv 
dpaptiav kal KAHpov év Tols Hyacpévors. oxdtos here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kal peréotnoev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here ; cf. Plato, Rep. vii. p. 518 A, é te gwrtds cis oKxdTos 
peOiorapevwv Kai éx oxdrovs eis his. 

Tod uiod ris dydmns attod. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. 46 rdv KAnpdvopov écper, ovx t76 Tovs oixéras, 
Severianus, 

THs aydrys abvrod. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“‘auctoris.” ‘Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia... ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullvs est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus ” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
Opposite way: vidy dydrys abrov éxdreoev ds 0d dice tod Tarpéds 
dvta, vidv GAN’ dydin ris viobecias dkwheta rovrur, But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, év 
TO Hyarnpevy ev & exouev, K.T.A., only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids édvvns pov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression ; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14. év d éxopey, «7.0. = Eph. i. ae 

The words 6 706 aluaros atrod of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7, They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem. 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec. ; but apparently not in any uncial 
Nor in the other versions, 

For éxowev B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read égcyouev. In the 

rallel passage, Eph. i. 7, ~* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
transl.) have écxouer. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that gryouev is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
€sxouev does not appear to be a suitable tense ; if past time were to be 
expressed, we should expect éox7jxaev (cf. Rom. v, 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy dpeow tov dpaptiav, This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii, 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
ddecw tév raparrwpydrov ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive dixaocvvy. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of érodvrpwois points to some false 
conception of dzoX. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held cfvat redefav aroAvtpwow 
airyy thy éxiyywow tod appyrov peyebous (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
Says: A€youct rt pov appre emiribévres xelpa TO THY droddtpwow 
AaBdvr, K.7.A. (aer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis €vwaw Kat arodvtTpwow Kal Kowwwviav 
rav duvépewr (Iren.i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis AvTpwow 
ayyeXrxyv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Exc. Theod. 
P. 974) as fv Kal dyyeAou zyovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics ; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a fal-e idea of droAvrpwors would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. Zhe pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God ; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Him. 

15. 6s eo, «7.4. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 1 5-17; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ore év 
air, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xat airés, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Adyos doapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Adyos évapxos, But this is inconsistent with gorw, 

14 
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“is.” which shows that St. Paul 1s speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, Tov pwriopoy Tod evayyeAiov 
ris ddéns Tod Xpiorod, ds eoruw eixdy rod @covr. The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 


elxdév is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20). 
It differs from éuotwua, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas ela 
implies representation of an archetype. arn yap elxdvos pious plunua elvas 
rod dpxervmov (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. 1, elxdéy is con- 
trasted with oxed. Compare I Cor. xv. 49, Thy elxdva Tod xoiKoD . . . Thy 
elk. 700 émoupavlov: Rom. viii. 29, cummoppovs Tis eixévos Tod viod atrov, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, rhy abriy eixdva perapoppotpeda : and 
Col. iii. 10, 7dv dvaxarvotpevov Kar’ cixdva Tod Krlcavros adréy. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same.allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man eixdy xal d6fa Qeod. This last passage, in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Syn. § 73: “‘ perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ** The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.2. wav 7d mAjpwua, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
e.g. Tov dbparov Kal vonrdv Betov Néyor elkiva Aeyer Ocod (De Mund. Op. 8, 
Opp. I. p. 6); Abyos 5é dorww elxdy Ocod dv of cipmas 6 Kbomos eOnmoupyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, U1. p. 225); and notably De Somnzis, 1. p. 656, xaddaep 
Thy dvO4drov atyhy ws tdcov ol wi) Ouvduevor Tov 7rov avrov det dpGat . » » 
otrws Kal Thy Tod Qeod elxdva, Tov dyyedov abrod Abyov, ws atTov Karavoodar, 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxds éue éwpaxev Tov marépa. 

Closely allied to elxdév is xapaxrip, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
i, 3, Ov dravyaoua Tis dbéns Kal XapaxThp THs Urocrdcews avrov. 


100 dopdrov. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the ixdy, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, ra dcpata atrod.. . 
rTois Toujpact voovpeva kaboparat. Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 7 rod dopdrov eikov Kat airy ddpatos Kat 
duoiws édparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the «ixdév, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv ovdeis Espaxe tarote’ 6 
povoyevis vids (v2, povoyeviys eds), 6 Sv eis tov KOAmov Tov raTpds, 
éxeivos eényyoato, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

mpwrdtokos Téons KTicews. mpwrdtoxos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 


from Ps. Ixxxix. 28, éy® mpwrdtoKov Ojcouat adrdv, which is inter-: 


preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Radbta, 19, fol. 
118. 4. Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for ev airG éxricOy ra mdyra. Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of rpwrdroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, a@/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., od« ém! xpovov A€yerau pdvov: dAAG 
yap Kat ert mporyjoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxviil, 28 is quoted, where after rpwréroxov Ojcopat airév the 
explanation is added, iwyAdv rapa rots Baoiredor tis ys: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, €@qxev KAnpdvoyov mévtwy, Heb. 
1. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, eis 70 elvae adrov TpwroToKov 
év modAois ddehpois. Job xviii. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “He stands in the relation of zp. 
to all creation,” z.e. “ He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “ object 
of favour.” In Ps. lxxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwrotoxos Of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” Ojoopat abrov mp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of zp., 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, “ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as mpwrd- 
Ttoxos Tdv Paoidéwv, unless it were intended to include the zp. 
amongst the Bacwre’s. As the context forbids our including the 
apwrotoKos here amongst the xrious, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xécpovu for xricews, or wéyas for pwr. Thus rpwrédroxos tod 
xdopou for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas rdéons 
xtioews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in zp&ros. In fact, the genitive after zp. must be rst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “ firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, xpards pou Fv. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii. 29, there is no 
genitive, but zp. is included év wodAois adeAdois. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meart by the expression “priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew-word is not 
etymologically parallel to rpwrdrokos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before waca xriovs,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, zpwrdétoxov tod cod Kal mpd TavTwv Tov KTLITpPATwV, 
Justin M. Diaz, § 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xriots. ody ds ddeAdiy exov 
tiv Ktiow, GAN ws Tpd Tdons KTicews yevvybeis, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom : ovxi a&/as xk. Tysns 1AAG xpdvov povov éeote onpavTikov. 
Compare Rev. iii. 14, 7 épy7 THs KTicews TOD Meod. mpwrdxTicTos 
or mpwtdr\acros would have implied that Christ was created like 
TaCQ KTIOLS. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to zpwrord«os (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
mpwroréxos in classical writers, which is ‘“ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “primus auctor.” His words are: 
ov mp@rov THs KTicews . . . GAA TpHTOv airov TeTOKEéval TOdT eoTL 
meroinkévat THY KTiow iva H TpiTns TANARIS dEvpEVYs, ds TpwroKTioTos 
(Zp. iii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: «i d¢ mpwrdtoxos vexpav eipyrat, dua Td aitios elvac 
THS é€v vexpOv dvacTracews, OUTW Kal mpwTdTOKOS KTicEWsS, SL TO alTLOS 
elvat Tov é€ otk ovTwv eis TO elvat mwapayayev tHv Ktiow (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is zp. éx 
Tov vexpov, but zp. Tov v. is in Rev. i. 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of rékrew in this 
connexion, 7péros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devrepoTdoKos. 

maons Kticews. «riots in N.T. has three meanings: 1st, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of xriovs as of “creation ”), 
Rom. i. 20, dé xricews kéopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. viii. 22, rica 4 xriow cvorevdler: etd acca 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, otre rs xrlows érépa, 
Here it may be questioned whether dons xticews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “every creature” (AV. | 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that xricis belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as yj (Luke ii. 14; Heb. viii. 4), otpards (Acts 
iil. 21, a/.), xdopos (Rom. v. 13, xi. 12, 15, ad.). Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, tit these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriows=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is cited Mark xiii. 19, dd 
dpxijs kricews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having da apxns Koo pov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that xriovs here=«écopos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of xréous, 
but of the compound term dpyi Kricews, like dpyy xéopov; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of kataBoAi Kdécpov, 
which we have several times with daé and zpé, always without the 
article. So we have frequently da apyijs, ev dpyj, e& dpxijs. 
Similarly, eis réAos, €ws rédovs, pexpt TéAovs. am’ dpy7s being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
amd apxjs Kxtlcews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xécpos and yf, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when was precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwrdéroxos in waca 
tious. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mpwtdtoKos T. KT. 1S interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriows and xrifeoGa. of the new spiritual creation, the caw) 
xrio.s. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation ‘‘shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand éy air@ éxric On 7a 
mavTa ev Tots ovpavois Kal ert rHs yys and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “‘to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and ‘takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Thecdoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. 8m. introduces the proof of the designation, pwrdroKos 
adons xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwréroxos is not included in raca 
xriows, for ra wévra is equivalent to raca xriots. 

év ait is not simply=8¢ aérod, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes: further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by év, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person, Comp. ver. 17, év air@ ovr- 
éornxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, év airG COpev kal 
xvovpeba xal éopev. The originating cause é ob 7a wavra is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the idea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the «décpos voyrds, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), ovdé 6 é« ray iedv 
Kécpos GAXov dy exou rorov 7 Tov Gelov Adyov Tov TadTa SvaKoopA- 
cavra (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: dca av 
evOuujpara téxy, Gomep ev olkw TG Adyw Siabets (De Migr. Abr. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: €ye. é 
éavt@ tas ev TH warpl mpoevvonbeicas ideas dHev KeevVovTos Tarpos 
yiverOar Kéopov 7d Kata @v Adyos dzeredciro dpéoxwy ed (Haer. 
X. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxr/o$n, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding elva év udrg. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxrioO, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken,. 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. xrilw, xricts, xrioa are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark XL. 193 
Rom. i, 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim. vies sy Apoc, iv. 11, x..6... Its 
use in Eph. ii. ro, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawds avOpw 
mos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxrio@y, exrurrar are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator ; comp. ovvéoryxev, 
verar7. 

t& mdvta, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. év rots odpavots kal émi ths yqs, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but 7a wdvra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The ré of Text. Rec. before év rots ovp. is omitted by N* BD* G P 17, ad. 
&fg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8° A D° K L and most mss. 

rd before él ris yfjs is omitted by &* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by S* ACDGK LP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that 7d was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after rdvra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. ro. 

7a épatd Kal td &épata, a Platonic division ; Oipev odv, et 
Bodtre, pn, Sv0 cidy Tov dvTwr, 7d pev dpardv, 7d d& dedés. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the épard. 

elte Opdvot, x.7.A. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have trepavw 
ndons apxfis Kat eEovolas Kai duvapews Kat kupidtytos. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., xal ravrdés évdparos évopalopevov, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

“His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii. 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “‘is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

Opdvor are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zesé, 
XII. Patr. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 
Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ecl. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 22; Ps. Ixxx, Ze 
xcix. 1, For a summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

ta wdvta K.t.A. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfovota:. The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxrio6y, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so é aitG ovvécrnxey expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin év ai7a; and, lastly, kai atrés eorw mpd mévtwv 
repeats mpwrdroKos wdons kticews. eis adrov introduces a new idea. 

eis adtév. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This <is adrdv is nearly equivalent to 8’ gv in Heb. ii. 10. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the dpi xal réXos (Apoc. xxii. 1 3). This <is 
airov éxriorat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
vili. 6 (where the subject of eis aitdv is not rd mavra, but ypeis), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, é€ aérod cal S¢ asrod Kat cis 
avroy ra mdvra. Had éé avrod been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, Ou’ avrod 
kal eis avrov éxrirrat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the rédos. This double use of «és avrév to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
dv avrot with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The thought in Eph. i. 10, dvaxefoaradcacbor ta wévra ev 
Xpior@, is very similar to the present ; but, of course, we cannot 


quote Eph. in a question touching the genuineness of the presert 
Epistle. 
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17. kai abtés eotw mpd mdvtwv. adrds is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. ‘“ He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. pd mévtwv, like xpwréroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be ézi wdvruv, tmép wdévto, or the like), In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, mpd mdvtwv is adverbial, “above all,” 
“especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. jv might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 
is before all things”; compare John viii. 58, piv "ABpadp yiverba, 
eyo int. Lightfoot accentuates the verb aérés éorw; but as the 
predicate is xpd mdvrwy, éoriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes dvrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” i.e. 
thronos, etc.; but the following ra wdvra is decisive against this. 

guvéornke. “ Consist,” “ maintain their coherence.” ‘Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, Zndex Demosth.). ék tod Ocod ta mavta, Kal did cod Hiv 
ovverryxev (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): €vveordvar 76 rod ovpavod 
Snprovpy@ avrdv te Kat ra ev airG (Plato, Rep. 530 A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 évaos dyxos, e& éavrod Siadurds dv Kal vexpés, 
ovvéorye kat Corvpetrar mpovoia Ocot (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the decyés of the universe. 

18-20. Zransition to Christ's relation to the Church. émxéd ris 
Georoyias eis tiv oixovopiav, Theodoret. Here also He is first, the 
Jirstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Him. 

18. kat adtés, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput.” 

H kepahh Tob odpartos, Tis exkAnotas. THs éxkAnotas in apposition 
with o@paros ; compare ver. 24, 6 €orw 7 exkAnoia, and Eph. i. 23, 
TH €xkAr, ATLs €otl TO Gua avTod. adparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, xedad} ris 
éxxAnoias. It shows that the writer is not using xedady vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

ds eoty &pxy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. dpyxy has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which épx7 is 
here viewed. zowréroxos implies that other vexpoé follow ; épx7, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, épyy, dyoiv, éore ris 
avacTacews, ™po TAVTWV avaordas, Theoph. Thus He was the 
dmapxy, 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the dpxyyds ths Cwihs, Acts iii. 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf 
Rom. i 4, 
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éx TGv vexpov. Not “amongst,” which would be zp. rav vexp. 
as in Rev. i. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. ‘Theophy- 
lact observes: «i yap kat adAAou mpo Tovrou dvértynoav, ad\Ad rod 
drOavov’ abtos S& THY TeAElav avaotaow dvéoTy. 

iva yévytar. “That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
€ori is used to express what He is, so yernrat of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év maou, «.7.A. ‘ Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” Gow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra wdvra 
makes certain. mpwrevew does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (JZor. p. 9), oevdovres 
TOUS maidas év mace TdXLOV | mpwrevew. Demosthenes also has 
mpowrevey év aact, but with & dract, masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’s 
explanation here i 1S: mavTaxov TpOTos* avw TpaTos, év ™ exkAnota 
mpOTos, ev TH avactdce pHtos. This mpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the zpwrdroxoy elvau ék tay vexpov was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word zpwréroxos itself. 

19. 6m. The correspondence with érz in ver. 16, following és 
€or of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for tva yévyrat, 
but for ds €or, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

eddéxroev. The subject may be either 6 @eéds or way 76 
tAnpwopa, The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “ evdoxia, evdoxelv, 
etc. (like 0éAnpa), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, e.g. 
Luke il. 14; Phil. i. 13.” But the verb evdoxety is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eds as the subject unnecessary; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. i. 

1; Gal. i. 15, where 6 @eds is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxéa, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5) 9) or by 
5 Oeds ‘being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eds can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc. xiv. 35 ip 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eddoxety is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (cv, Kupue, cbddxnoas vadv THs ofs KaTa- 
oknvecews ev Hiv yevécGa), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which evdoxeiv is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
katoux, and dzoxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps, Ixviii. 17, 6 @eds edddxyoe Karorxety év aire, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in éru év aitG xarouxel wav 76 tAjpwpa THs 
Oedrnros. 

For these reasons it seems best to take wav 7d 7A. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
ebddxnoe is 6 Xpiords; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. cis airdv then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, ‘hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

wav 7d wAjpwpa. If this is the subject of evd. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” ris Gedryros, as in ii. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), way 1rd zd. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where xarouxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dwelt in Christ ‘“ necessarily ” (“ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia... ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret tAyjpwua of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: mAmp. tiv éxxdyoiav &v 
Th mpos Eqdectous éxddecer, Os tov Ociwy xapicpdrwv TemAnpwperyy. 
ratryv ey eddoxjoa tov Ocdv &v TG Xpiord Karoixjoat, rovréeor 
ait cvjpGa ; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wAyjpwya tov évdv in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarouxjoa: is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of dzroxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

katoufjoot implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere mapouxia. Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvii. 1), Kar@Ker de 
TaxoB év rh yp od rapexnoev 6 ratip abrod év yf Xavady. That 
the word of itself does not always imply “ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vii. 4, xaroxnoev év Xappay* xaxeibev perdxicey adrov eis thy 
yiv tavrnv: see on Lk. xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
ii, 23, iv. 13; Acts vii. 2, 4; Eph. iii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the zA7jpwopa 
with the Lord. 

20. dmoxatahddgar. The dro may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in daoxafiordvar, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell., Lightfoot, Soden). ‘“Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But katcdAdooew is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vii. 11. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

Ta wdvra, defined as it is presently after by eire 74 émt rHjs yhs, 
x.7.A., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. “ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare droxatactdcews wdvtwy, Acts iii, 21; also 
Rom. vill. 21. 

eis adtév. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring airdv to the same antecedent as év aird, Sv airod, and 
avtov after oravpod, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for etdéxnoe, but especially if ray 7d wd. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the doxatadAdéat ra aévta eis 
airév would refer back to ra wdyra eis airov . .. &ricrar, If 
éaur@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
mdyra. is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éavrd, 
Viz. pn oyi€dpevos aditois Ta Taparrdpata adrav, x.7.r., show that 
xoopos has not the wide significance of ra rdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. 80 atrod Kal eis adrov 1a. rdvra (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is ets used instead of the dative after (dzo) 
xatakAdooew. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
‘*is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus veconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If way 7d wAjpwpa. is the subject, and airdév be viewed as 
= Tov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from wav 75 mA. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hang, if 
the subject of evddxyoe is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of atrdr (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. i. 12. 

eipnvorowjoas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara cvveow, as in il. 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 «ipyvorojoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii. 15 as zovdv elpjvny, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making 6 @eds the subject of «dddxnoe, have so understood eipyvo- 
mowmoas here “by the common participial anacoluthon”; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

8 adrod, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with ra émi 
THs yns and 74a év Tots ovpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second 6’ airod is read by NAC D*°K P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 


Eth., Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a7, There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous, 


cite Ta emt THs yijs, etre TA év Tots odpavots, There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage ; 
**torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra mavra as limited to 

intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 

things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 

which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 

Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the xriovs has - 
been made subject to parairys. But it is not easy to see how the 

reversal of this paraiérys or the delivery from the dovdcia 7s 

Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 

implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 

lifeless things. The neuter 7a mdvra does not bind us to this 

interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 

of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 

of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 

to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 

“reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 

quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, » 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam ? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble owrs in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature... . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 2d. iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.’” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, ad., that 74. év rots obpavois are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to. 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that wdvra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, aé.), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to ra émi tis yjs, but the apostle adds 7a év tots odp., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, Zpf. p. 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (/ahrd. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522f.). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer’s solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on eipyvoroinoas. This 
is clear from his question, 7a dé év Tots otpavois mas etpnvo- 
moinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Zzchir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et lis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, eipjvy év otpavé: and comparing this again with 
Luke ii. 14, éwt yjs eipyvy, he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven, This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion. Only two instances of eipyvorovety are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 10, where it is intransitive ; the other 
from Hermes, af. Stob. Ec. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, tore kai airy tov tdvov Spomov eipnvorovetrar. As 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses édoroeiy with an 
accusative, Rez. i. 1. 2, djXov Gre ein dv aita Kal ddoroev. So 
Aoyororety takes an accus., ¢.g. ovpdopas, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a2. It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that émoxaradAd€éau 
... eire Ta... etre t&é Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to tur 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all ra é rots 
odpavois (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven ”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
“other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as év TOls Ovpavols P 

21-23. Zhe Colossians are reminded that this reconciliation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view ts that they may be 
blameless tn the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dzoxara\dyyre is read by B, 17 (daroxarndAdKynTaL) 3 dmroKxaTadda- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latin dgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) a/.; but all other 
authorities have daroxarij\\agev. Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt dzro- 
karmAddynre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rey. 
It is argued that dzroxara\\ayérres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of dmoxarn\dd-ynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between dzroxarn\\dynre and dmoxary\agev, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading daoxarj\dazev there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
dé following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making was depend on dmoxaradddéae ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed ‘n 15. 
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With the reading daoxary\Adyyre it is possible to regard the clause yur) 
5¢—Oavdrov as parenthetical. ‘And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second suds repeating 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering the im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kal Spas, “and you also,” more dvras darndoTprwpévous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” dvras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For draAXorpidw see on 
Eph. ii, 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
droxatadddooey, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(dAAérpuos) (they were, in fact, subject to the eovala rod oxérous), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(dmo-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (dzroxatax., 
€xOpovs) to understand it subjectively, “ estranged (in mind).” 

€xPpovs tH Savoia. xOpovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
“invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7; 
70 dpdvnpa THs capKds éxOpa eis @cdv. Even in Rom. v. 10, ei yap 
€xpoi dvres KatyAAdynwev TH OG, x.7.r., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom, xi. 28, where the Jews are said to be éyOpo/ in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 75 edayyédvov, and they are at 
the same time dyarnroi. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following 7) dvavo’a, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=8d ryv Scavocav). But in 
expos tH Siavoig the two notions must have the same subject 
(suv not being added). Besides, if so intended, dvavoia would 
surely be qualified by zovnpé or the like. 77 dvavofa, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxotwpévor rf Svavotg, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
kafapoi 77 Kapdia, Matt. v. 8. 

€v tots €pyors tois movnpots, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
_ to the description of the Christian walk in ver. 1o. 

22. vuvi $¢, “now,” ze. in the present order of things, not “at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 

15 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, iti, 5; Rom. v. 11, vil. 6, 
Mh 30, 31, XV. 265 2 Tim. 103 0 Pet. 10, il. 10, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, mp3 tov, domep. 
A€yw, ev juev* vovi de 81a tHv ddixiav SupxicOnpev td Tod cod, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, tore piv... vi de. . . eBovdnby. 

dmoxatnAAdyynte Or dmoxar7#Ahagev. For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

év TH odpatt ris capKds adrod, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of ris capkds airod, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
al,, suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does theré 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual cdma, z.e. the Church. Bur 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted ris capkds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év 76 odpare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in que 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propte: 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v. 19). The most probable explanacion 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a cama trys capxds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 8a row 


§avdrov expresses the manner in which the reconcilision was 
wrought. 


After Oavdrov, abrod is added in 8 A P a/., Boh. Arm. aé. 


Tapacrica: suds. With the reading azoxaryAdufey this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. x, Appoodpyv 
ipas evi avdpl, rapHévov dyviv rapacrica 74 Xpiora Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyepas 
rov Kuptov “Inootv kat has civ “Incod eyepel al mupucrioe civ 
tpiv. As this tapacrioa is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliatioa which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no rooca for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading droxarn\Adyyre two constysctions are possible, 
First, it may be taken as dependent on ciddxyuev, vovi Sé—favdrov 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot). This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of wupacrfcat and that of 
dmoxar, may be the same, viz. iueis, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 13, tapacricare éavrods 7G Oecd; 2 Tim. ii. 1 5) oroveacov 
aeavrov Séxiyov mapacrica 7G Oecd. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye. 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. 
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Lightfoot regards wapacrijoo. here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dyious kai dyuj.ovs may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (éedéfaro tas) elvar qpas dyiovs Kai 
apLoWovs Katrevuriov adrod ; 7b, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb wapacrhvat, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
ornoa Karevuriov THs SdEns aitod auwpovs. dveyxAynrous, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, zapacrjoa: being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
inthe N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevwrioy abrod 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

23. ei ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émtuusévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of émpeveu, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv.16. (In Acts 
xiii. 43 the genuine reading is zpocpévew.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if émiévew were stronger than péve (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Acts xviii. 20, ix. 43, xxvili. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

TH Tite, 7c. duav, referring to i. 4. : 

teOepedtwpévor kat éSpato, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iii. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
éSpaios occurs also in 1 Cor. vii. 37, Os 08 éorqkev év 77 Kapdia adrod 
éSpaios, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpator yiver Oe, dperaxivytou. ; 

pa petaxivodpevor expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of 7 implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 12). 

&mé tis eAmidos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

00 edayyediou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7 éAmis ris KAjoews, Eph. i. 18, iv. 4. 

08 Akovcate, x.t.A. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the apostle himself was a minister 
of it. mddw airods péper pdprupas, <lra THv oikoumévyv Gmacav .. - 
Kal tovro eis ro dfidmicrov auvrede. . . . peya yap adrod jv TO 
dtiwpa Nourdv ravraxod dSopévou, kal Tis olxovpévys dvtos SidacrKdhov, 
Chrys. 

év néon xtioe, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 
xriows has the article), cypiéare 76 edayyédiov macy TH KTioe. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xypvxGévros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour . . . bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After xdoy, 79 is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
x* ABC D*G 17, etc. 


od éyevdpny eyo Maddog Stdkovos, Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For didxovos, &* P read xypvg cai arécrodos. A combines 
both readings. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It ts his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv xaipw. vdv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 
Litcke), which would require ody, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist ” (Eadie). 
His active service as d:dxovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: ‘ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


8s is, prefixed to viv in D*G, Vulg. a7. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
tion of the first syllable of d:dxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 
ing link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
2 Cor. vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil. i. 18, év rourg xa‘pw: Rom. v. 3, Kavxoucba 
& tats OAipeow. : 


After raOjuacw, pov is added in Text. Rec. with %° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. a/, 


Smép Spay, to be connected with raOjpacw. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
“propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before trép Spar, tots rabyjpacw being = ols racyxw. 

évravamthyp. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvarAnpody is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépyya, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii. 30. mpooava- 
mypodv also occurs twice with torépnue, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of évarAnpotv by the addition of dyt- is disputed. 
dvr. in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rouréorw, ’Avti Seordrov xal 
didacKkdAov 6 doddos éys, «.7.d.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dvtiAéyw, avtixetwar, or in correspondence, in 
turn, as avryetpéw, dvtixadéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvriAapBardpar, etc. 
Here the dvr has been understood by some as referring to 
dtaxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the torépyya, “ dvri torepyjparos succedit dvatAnpwpa.” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives évrt of any meaning, for dvamAnpody alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that évrava- 
mAnpowv is used of one who “ alterius torépyya de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes: from an opposite 
quarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “‘a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, iv’ doov . . . évéde, rodro ék Tijs 
mapa tov ddAwy ouvtedeias dvtavarAnpwhy. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvamAnpoiyr is used with torépynya, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvravawd. than in 
avariX. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), tovrwy trav cuppwpidv éxdorny 
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SueXety “KeAedw mere pep’ xara dddexa dvdpas, dvravardypoivras 
mpos Tov ebropératoy det rods dmopwrdrous, the idea'is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the av7-. 5 

Similarly the substantive dvravarAypwors in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
Kal yap fedois dard THs Tov cwudtwv émumodhs oovexns ovpBaive, 
ovk eridnros aicbyoe Sia THy avtavaTAjpwow, 7.€. on account of 
the counter-supply, z.e. the supply which “meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that dvrava- 
awAnp® is more unassuming than dvarAnpd, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

ta Sotepyyara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii. 10, Ta torepjyata tHs wictews tudv, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

tov OXipewv tod Xpiotod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that “ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as sattsfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépypyo, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in 47zd, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 6A‘fus would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions ° 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 
- It is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this- is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyua, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self, thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
avtavatAnp®, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvamAnpé itself: Matt. xiii. 14, dvawAnpodrat 
avrois 7 mpopyreia, x.7.A.: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvamAnpav tov témov 
tod idwrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povov éotl mpocavanAnpotca Ta 
torepyyata Tav dyiwy, GAAQ Kal mepwecevovca, «.7.A. Compare 
also the present of zAnpodv, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17: 
A third view is - adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. lxi. says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc.. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, “‘ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. ‘There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
‘His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, te 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say. that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to. 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions ; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word @Aius, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év 77 capxé pov, which are best 
connected with tv OAiewv. For if the writer had intended them 
to be:taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written avrava- 
TAnpS év 7TH capki pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rod odparos airod. 
But. there would be no purpose served by emphasising this’ 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of 6A. rod Xp., 
connects év T7 o. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
spéaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, repiocever 
7a TaOnpata rod Xptorod eis judas. In Phil. ii. ro he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia tav waOnudrov avrov orppopprlopevos TO Oavatw 
abrow. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, mdvtore THY véxpwowy TOD "Tyood & To 
ocopare wepipepov res. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret : Xpuoros Tov tarép THs exxAgoias Kare- 
déaro Odvarov ... Kal Ta dAXa doa treueve, Kal 0 Oetos drdéaroX\os 
aoattus trép abris bréorn Ta Troixita wabypata. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO pey TOT ploy pov mier Oe, 

btép Tod odpatos adtod. The use of this designation was Sore. 
ably suggested by the mention of odpé tmép is clearly not “i 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7 

5 €otw ¥ €xxAynoia. The antithesis of oopa and odpg rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words odparos airov. Besides, 
éxxAyoia was required by the following éyevounv didxovos, 

6 éorw -has not the same shade of meaning as ars éorw 
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(1 Tim. iii. 15, év otk @eod . . . Aris eoriv éxxAnota). The former 
is equivalent to zd est; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. fs éyevopuny Sidkovos resumes the ob éyev. dick. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

kata tiv oikovoplay, “According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oix. cf. Eph. i. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oikovdjos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, otkovouloy meriorevpar, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovéuo., 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is ofkos rod @eo%, 
1 Tim. iii. 15. Chrysostom, aZ, take oix. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ri dodeicdy por. 

eis duds, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following zAnpéca But compare Eph. iii. 2, ri 
oixovopiay THs xdpitos TOD Ocod ris SoPeions pou cis Suds: and Rom. 
xv. 16, ryv xdpw ti Sobeicdy por ixd Tod Meod cis 76 clvai pe 
Neroupyov Xpiorod eis Ta €Ov7y. 

wAnpdca, not infin, of design, but explanatory of oix. rv 
500. «.7.4. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
dare we... pexpi Tod IAAvpixod metAnpwxévar Td ebayyéALoy Tod 
Xpicrodv. 6 Adyos rod @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii, 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “ word of 
God.” This is suggested by do6cioay por eis buds. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “‘to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. viii. 11. 

26. 1d puoriprov. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcoy, 
ver, 28; wewvnuat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) odpayifeoOar in 
Eph. i. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorjpiov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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xiii. 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. 11 ; Luke viii. 
10. As to peptyuat, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, ii. 4, «vBepyav 
punOycopa, For réAcuos, see on ver. 28. 

+3 dmoKexpuppévov . . . viv Se epavepddy. These are the two 
characteristics of a pvorjpiov in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvornplov xpdvors aiwvios cearynucvov, pavepwhévros Se viv. mpd 
tov aidveyv, used in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. 470 tév aiwvwy, x.7.X. dao here 
1s of time, being opposed to viv. So dm aidvos, Acts iii. 21, xv. 
18. An aidy includes many yeveat; compare Eph. ili. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. ébavepdy. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the davépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

toig dyloug adro#; ze. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. iii. 5. 
Cod. G even adds droordAots (and F, of course, agrees). 

ots, “quippe quibus.” 70éAnve 6 eds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the yvwpifew was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. 

ti 1d wAodTos rhs Sdgys. Compare Rom. ix. 23, Wa yrwpion 
tov mAovrov THs Sd€ys avrov: and Eph. i. 18, iii. 16. é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” aAotros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

3éf4 is not a mere attribute of wAotros (Erasmus), nor ot 
pvornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the ddéa rod 
puornpiov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
puatnpiov, “magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. oeuvis ele cat dyxov éreOnxey amd moAARs Sdiabécews, 
érirdces Cytov ériraoewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év tots €Oveow. It was amongst these especially that this 
mAovTos was displayed; @aiverar ev érépors, moAAG O& wA€ov ev 
TovTots 4 ToAA TOD pvorypiov dda, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph. i. 18. 

06 éotw Xpiordg év piv. The antecedent may be either 
puaorypiov or rAovros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors: “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is év ipiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural. 
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Mvarjproy is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), 7d 
wAodros rhs 5ééns being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. iii. 6, where the pvorypiov rod 
Xpirrod is defined as clvac ra eOvy ovyxAnpovopa, «7.4. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 éorw, 
x.t.A., 2 merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the zvorjpioy that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pvornpov begun in ver. 26, év tyuiv. The parallelism with év rots 
€6veow favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

4 éAmls tis Sééys. This ddfns is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 

lory!” 
gf 76 mAodros is read by AB DK L (76 zAodros without ri, G), 
while 8 C P have the masc. tis o mA. 

6 ésrw is read by ABGP 17 47 67%, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(guod est); 6s éorw by 8 CD KL and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a7, 
With the latter reading, ds is attracted to the gender of Xpiords. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
wodros or pvotypov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xptoros év tptv. 

28. dv sipets katayyé\dopev. “And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
Ze. not Xpiordv only, but Xp. ev duiv. ets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “ we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

vouOerodvres . . . Kal SiSdoKxovtres . . . “admonishing... 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
petavoeire kal muotevere Of the gospel message. vovdecia pév ext 
rhs mpdéews, Sidackadia de él Soypdrur. 

mdvta dvOpwrov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, r/ A€yes; wdvra 
dvOpwrov ; val, yor, Todro orovddLoper, ei Sé wy yévytat, oddéey mpos 
npas, Theophylact. 

€y ndon copia, 2.¢. pera mdons codpias Kai cvvérews, Chrys. a2, 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of di8doxew is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with év. 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. i. 17, ii, 1-16, for there is 
a @eod codia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. ii. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, ris xdperos avrod qs 
érepiccevcer eis Huds ev taoy copia. Compare ver. g and iii. 16. 

iva, twapactiowper, aS in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

té\evov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
‘probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of réAetos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out ; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAera/, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, red€ous dei reAerds TeAovpevos TEACos SvTws povos yi-yverat, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, expe xaravricuper eis 
dvdpa réXevcov: Phil. iii. 15, dou ody réAevol, TovTo Ppovamev: 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20, tais pect rédevor yiverOe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, va oradjre 
Tédevoe Kal mewAnpodyuevor év wavtt OeArpare Too @eos. Observe . 
also here the defining addition réAcioy év Xpuero. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 8, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kai kom, I not only xarayyéAdw, x.7.d., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvilerOar in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii, 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

dywrfspevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, eis rotro Kxomidpev 
kal dywviCoueba. The reference here is to an inward dydy, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. r2. 

kata Thy évépyeray adrod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. év airod xéwov Kal dyava 16 XpurG 
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dvariOels, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the atrov of 
God, against the immediate context. évepyoupévyy, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyety, vim 
exercere de personis, évepycicbar ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; ad ut 2.2. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

év Suvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
KoTL@ aywvildpevos. 

II. 1-7. The apostle’s care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He is 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united in love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that ts, the revealed 
will of God. It is no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

1. rép. “Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
kori d&ywvifduevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although ydp is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Q\w yap Spas eiSévar. So 1 Cor. xi. 3. More frequently ot 
Oédw tas d&yvociv. That either phrase does not necessarily com- 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

#Aixov, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

dyava @xyw, As he was now a prisoner this aywv can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

Saép spav. Here, as often, the reading varies between imép 
and wept. The former is that of sABCD?P; the latter of 
D**G KL. 

Kal tov év AacSixla (sic XNA B*CD*GKLP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words xat écou, «.7.A., see iv. 13. Kal Tov év 
‘TepardAe is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kal got, x.7.A. «ad here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on atréy, ver. 2. 

édpaxay (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic’ 
éwpdxact. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o. 

év capi does not qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (defkvvow évraida dre 
éopwv ouvexas év rvedpart, Chrys.), but goes with xpdécwrdy pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. Wa rapakhnOdow ai kapdiat atrdv. “That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of wapaxaXety here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, a/, 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of wapaxadciy cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

aitrév. We might have expected tpév, but airév was suggested 
by the preceding 6001. This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the door; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (Suas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you.” 

oupB.Bacbévres. “ United, knit together,” the common meaning 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19) 
and in Eph. iv. 16, 7.7. In the Sept. it always means to “ instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding, 


“It is read by NABCD*P af, Vulg. Syr. (both). The genitive cupPp- 
aobévrww is read in %°D° K L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction, 


 € éydary. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection” (iii. 14). 

~ wat eis expresses the object of the ovufu8.; connected by Kai, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. = 
mrdv wAovtos tis mAnpopopias tis cuvécews. “All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” » “Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for x\npodopia, and it is also suitable in every. 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). “ Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess. i..5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On cvveos cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zXotros 
expresses a quantitative, wAnpodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

eis émlyvwow, x.7.d., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
els, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the cuveots is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
mapaxAyGoow, on the ground that ériyywors implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the ovpB.B. «7A. For émiyvwous, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. i. 17. 

tod Geo Xpiotod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpicrod in apposition to @eoi, 
(6) Xpurrod dependent on @eod, (¢) Xpiorod in apposition to 
pvornpiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (EIl.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rod @eov, Xpirrod, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eéds and Xpuords, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eds could be 
predicated of Xpiords, but that Xpuorés could be predicated of 
6 @eds, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod @eot Xprorot, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @cod by the addition Xpiorod, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
matyp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, war#p only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zaryjp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
peotnpiov supplied before Xprorod, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpiorod is in apposition to 
prornpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, a/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. As puorrjpiov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor. iii. rr. Lightfoot understands ‘the 
“ mystery ” not as “Christ,” but “ Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of ‘the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, els airéy... 8s éorw 4 
xepary, Xpiords, é& ov wav rd copa, «.7.A. This passage, it is 
ebvious, adds another example of the use of 8s éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to. 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of év ¢, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
might have been placed after Xpiords without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the mvor. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, 6 @eds kai zarip Inood Xpwrrod, and in Eph. i. 17, 6 @eds 
tov Kupiov jyadv ‘Inoot Xpucrod. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpiorod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pver/piov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvoripioy revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rod @cot (omitting Xptorov) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) tof ©cos. Without any addition. D* P 37 67** 971 80 116. 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) ro coh Xpiorod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De Trin. ix. 62, “in 
agnitionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Geo6; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (Z/z. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) Tod Geos, 8 dorw Xprss. D* “Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
cies Thaps. So Augustine, De Trin. xiii. 24, “Dei quod est Christus 

esus, 

(4) Tod Ocod warpds (add ros, AC 4) Xpicrod, S* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add ’Incod, Lagarde), 

(5) rod Geos kal warpds roi Xpiorod, NC two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

. Abe Gcod warpds cal rod Xpiorod, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 
chaaf). 

(7) ro Geod Kad warpds cat rod Xpicrod (Rec. Text), D? KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) rob O€0d kal Xpicrod, Cyril. Thes. p. 287, 

(9) Tob Ocod év Xpicrg, Clem. Alex. v. 10, 12, and with rod before év, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo.” rod Xpisrod is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, ‘‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it is most probably an attempt to 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, rod Ocod (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. €vd. The antecedent is probably pvornpiov, not Xpiorod. 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “mystery ” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of daédxpudo., which corresponds to pvoripror. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the ® to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates, With the 
reference to wor. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dréxpypor, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. ‘These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” amokexpupévot, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” drdxpypor; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, dadkpydot is not to be construed with «icf as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to «icity, Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
“all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, oi 
dxdxpvdot would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), “all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
ze. “hiddenly,” dore wap’ avrod det wévta aireiv. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with 6ycavpol in 
Isa. xlv. 3, Sow cor Onoavpois cKorewors droxptgovs : also 1 Macc, 
i. 23, EAaBe rods Oyoavpovs rods droxpidovs. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.! 

1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, “the Son of Man who 
reveals - the treasures of that which is hidden.” 

I 
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The expression @ycavpds co¢gias is used by Plato, Phileb. 15 E, 
as twa codias etpyxas Onoavpov, and by Xen. Mem. Iv. 2. 9, 
dyopait cov dudte obk dpyupiov Kal xpvotov mpociAov Oycavpods 
KexTno Oar parrov 7) codias. : 

gopias kat yvécews. These terms occur together, Rom. xi. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. “While yvéous is simply z7- 
tuitive, copie is ratiocinative also. While yvéous applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, co¢fa superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine's distinction is that copia is “intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvaors, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin. xii. 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, £¢h. Mic. i. 1, opposed yvaors to wpagis, And in x Cor. 
xiii. 2, St. Paul connects yvao.s with the apprehension of eternal 
prvorypia, . : 

4. totto héyw. In this expression todro often refers to what 
follows, but with wa it refers to what precedes; cf. John v. 34. 
rovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that 1-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


dé is omitted in %* A* (apparently) B, but added in xe Ae CDK LP, 
and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
tva pydels. Sos* ABCD Pal. wa pi ris, N°K L, most MSS. 


mapahoyifnrat. In N.T. only here and Jas. 1. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning ; hence, mapadoyio pos, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dadry tw mopadoyiodpevos bas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

év muBavohoyia. “ By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Theaet. p. 162 E (riGavoroyia 
te Kat eixdor) ; the verb miBavoroyety in Arist. Eth, Mic. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, a7, In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Havpaciws wibavors, and } mavoroyixy = “ the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zpzct. i. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4, odk ey mewBots godias Adyots, 
GAN’ ev dmodeiter rvedparos. miBavodroyia expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; mapadoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. et yap kat. The xaé after ef does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by <i, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

TH capKi dey. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3 ; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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é\Ad introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. TO mvevpari, “in spirit,” not “by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “ Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
arov TO Tdpatt, Tapwv bé TO mvevpare. 

_ gbv duiv. Stronger than év éyiv, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

Xalpwy Kat Bdérwv. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if xa/pwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

iuav thy tdééwv. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rdééis as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the réés only as belonging to them. 

Thy téfv Kat td otepéwpa. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/., to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul’s enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwua being rendered by Lightfoot “ solid 
front, close phalanx” ; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” rdécs is 
frequently used of military array, e.g. Xen. Anadb. i. 2. 18, idotoca 
thy AapmporyTa Kal THY TA€W TOD OTpatevparos COavpacev: Plut. Vit. 
Pyrrh, 16, xatidov tagw te xal dvdAakas kal Kéopov aitav Kal 7d 
XIHA THs oTparoredetas Cutpace, orepéwpa is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xviii. 2; Gen. i. 6, a2, 1 Macc. ix. 14 is quoted in support of 
the military sense, efdev 6 “Iovdas dre Baxyidys kal 7d orepéwpa 
THs TapepBorys ev Tors de&Lots. 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. agus 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, tavrnv tiv tak aipeiobar tis oduteias. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, Tagews . 2» Kal Kdopov 
tuxovea oikia. St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, wdvta... 
kata tagw ywéobw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be dragéa, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked draxrws, and he reminds them 6rt ov« 7raxt7- 
capev ev duty (2 Thess. iii. 6, 8, 11). 

With orepéwua ths micrews compare Acts xvi. 5, éorepeotvto 7H 
more, and 1 Pet. v. 9, & dvriornte otepeot TH wiote. It is most 
natural to take the word here as=the firm structure of your faith, 
z.é. the solidity of your faith. dre woAAd cvvayaydv ovyKoAAjoas 
WvKVOS kal ddiacragTas, TOTE TTEpewpa yiverat, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépyya 
for orepéwpa “quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae ” (Ep. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ds ov mwapeddBete, “As, then, ye received, z.¢. from 
your teachers ” = Kabis eudOere dd “Exradpa, i. 7 3 Kabas edrddyOnre, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, Kafas mapeddBere Tap ov TO. 
mas Sel, K.T.A. 3 I Cor. xv. 1, 2, xi. 235 Gal. i. 9, 125 Phil. iv. 9 
(€udOere kal wapedd Pere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Zimse/f, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of rapaday@dvew or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (xabds éu8éyxOnre, Kata. Thy mapddoow Tov avOp.). 

tov Xptordv “Incody tov Kuptov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase 6 Xpucrés “Iycots, this is naturally divided into rov Xpurrdv 
and “Incody tov Képtov, so that rov Xp. is the immediate object of 
wapad, This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xpioros in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpuords in Phil. i. 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion 
of Iycots or of Kvpios that is prominent, but that of Xpurros. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
"Incoty rov Képuov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, ‘““even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of rv Kvpuoy after “Incotv (instead of the 
usual rév Kipiov “Incodv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év adt® mepumatette. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras 68ovs pov év Xpuor, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
favras év Xpiord, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. EppiLopevor kat emorxoSopotpevor. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi-. 
tion of wepitareiy év aid, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor ; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
mepurateire, Connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év airé zw. very isolated. 

The ém- in éo.xod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with é&; 
besides, it is clear from mepurareire and éppif. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, errorkodopodvres EavTods TH dywwrdry 
tyov miore, in the derived ethical sense “ being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBorovpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles, 
The present gives the idea “being more and more stab!ished.” 

Tf) mlore is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in érovxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and rj wore is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. ‘There zéoris was that 
which needed eBaiwors, Kabds eiddéyOnre, “even as ye were 
taught,” z.e. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf. i. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

Tepiacevovtes év ebxapiotia, “Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airy is read after wepioo., then év edx. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

7y wlore without év, BD* 17 a/., Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. éy rf 
wlore, §% D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. a/. év miore, AC 672. & would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated év in the context. 

év atrg is added after wepuocevovres in BD*K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm., Chrys. Alsox® D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have év air@. The words 
are absent from 8* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have év air év etyapiorig. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because repiocevovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
év evxaptoria. So Weiss. 

8-15. Zhe apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
Jaith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom, These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but it is a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far is it from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that it really belongs to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who is therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no ctr- 
cumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
cision of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work ts complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Bdémere pix} TIS Bas Zora. ‘‘ Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For ts with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, €¢ x) twés 
ciow of rapdocovres tuas. As it gives prominence to the persun 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view, but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv tTwWes ayvoodvTes apvodvTa . . . Ta O€ GvdmaTa 
aitav .. . ovk edogé por eyypawat. The future indic. éorat indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, wrote éxrar Odpufos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAéwere pyrotre eotar & TwWe bpOv, K.T.A. dpas 
before éora: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, duds éora, is that of BC K LP; but SAD have Zora dpas, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


6 cudaywyayv. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with oikoy in the sense 
“plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies tHv riorw, 
Theophyl. rov votv. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Aezh. x. 35, 6 tiv eunv 
Ovyarepa cvAaywyyoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, dovAaywyely, cxevaywyety, Aapvpayw- 
yetv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf. Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
“decipiat ” is very inadequate. 

dud THs pidocopias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with kev) aaary 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare pevddvupos yvdou, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : ézreudy) Soxet cepvov civar Td “THs pidocodias” 
mpooeOnke kal Kevns ardrns. That the word dirocodia was in use - 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 7 xara Muiiony dirocodia (De Mut. 
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Vom. 39), 7) warps gfirocodia (Leg. ad Cat. 23), 7 “Tovdaixy 
girogopia (2b. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tpets gtdocopia. (Ant. xviii, 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevjs dardrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose. : 

kal Kevis ardtys. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 4 ¢iAccod/a, but is a characteristic of 
it. daary is opposed to Adyos rHs GAnGeias, i. 5, and to codia kal 
yraors, il. 3. 

kata Thy wapddoow tav d&vOpdmeav. Probably to be connected ° 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAaywyév. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Be//. Jud. ii. 8. 7 ; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

Kata Ta oToLxeta Tod Kdopou. ‘According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This xaré with the following xara Xpuorév may 
perhaps be best connected with ovAaywyav, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov cata Xpworrov is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
kard clauses. 

7. crotxeia (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “ letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction” ; 
compare raiSaywyds in Gal. Then rod xdopov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a/.). But De Wette takes xoopos as= “humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii, 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself ” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed 1a capxtxd. 
Hence, ii. 20, croixeia rod Kdopou and xécpos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous. 

An entirely different interpretation has been adopted by several recent 


commentators. According to this, ra orowxeia rod Kécpovu are the personal 
elemental spirits. According to Jewish ideas, not only were the stars 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings, but all things had their special 
angels, In the Book of Enoch, 82. 10ff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months ; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), - 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 1 5 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Angels of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the Apocalypse, vii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. 5 (rob 
dyyéhou Tév Jddrwv), xix. 17; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedovdupévor brd Ta oToLxela TOD KdomuoU are compared to those who are 
under érirpora kal ofxovduor,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 24. 8, 9, dovdeveww rots pice uh odow Oeots appears to 
be equivalent to dovdeveuw rots crovyelous, K.7.r. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is kara rd 
oT. T. K., hot kard Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of ra oroixeta gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, 8rt év atr@, «.r.d., and ver. 10, 
bs dor 4 Kedah dons dpxijs kal éEovclas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of crovyeta at length (Rechifertigung u. Verscohnung, 3rd ed. 
ii, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zwecte Brief des Petras u. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). He quotes from the Zes¢. Levi, & 4,4 
passage which speaks of the burning up of ra dépara mvevmara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of crovyeta. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kithl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.? 


9. ott év adtG Katouel wav TS mAfpoua. See i, 19; and on 
tAnpwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, Pages ite 

This Gedtntos, “of the Godhead,” ze. of the Divine nature. 
Gedrns, the abstract of eds, must not be confounded with Oedrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. Oedrns is found in Lucian, 
Lcarom, ix., Tov pev Twa tpatov Ocdy erexddowv, trois 8¢ ra Sevrepa 
kal 7a pita &vewov ths Oeorytos 3 and in Plutarch, Jor. p. 415, 
& 82 dayydvev érlyar pev ere Xpovm TOAAG Bi dperijs kabapbetoar 
Tavtamact Gedrytos peréryov. The daipoves were always Oeio., but a 
few became in course of time eof, The same author, AZor. p. 857 A, 
Says, maow Aiyumriou Oedrnta rod} Kal Oixavoovvyy paprupycas, 


?A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

2 In Zest, Solomonis (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read: 
ques eopuev Ta Neyoucva oTotxeta, of Koomoxpdropes TOD Kbc Lou Tovrou, amdrn, epts, 
kKAwGwr, [ary, trAdvy, ddvaues, K.T.rA. This, however, is a very late document. 
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#.e.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Gedrns.. The word dettas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). Trench quotes from Augustine, De Civ. Det, 
vii. § 1, “Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim deifatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi @eéryra appellant.” 

gwpatikds, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not écwyudrws as in the 
Asyos before the Incarnation, but in His glorified body cépa 
tis Sd&ns abrod, Phil. iii, 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, wi vouloys @cdv ovyxexdeiobar, ds ev 
oomate, 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” otcwwdds, ze. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (ZZ7st. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
“typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands ; and so many moderns (including Benge] 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where c&ua is contrasted with 
oxid, But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “ really.” 

Others, again, understanding zA7jpwua of the Church, take 
rwparikos to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body ” (Baumgarten-Crusius, a/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. kat éoré €v aitd wemAnpwpévor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the rerAnpwpévor elva rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The rerAnpwyévor obviously corresponds 
with the zAyjpwna. Christ is rerAnpwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His zAypwya, and are therefore yourselves werAnpwpévor, 
Compare John i. 16, €« tod mAnpdpwaros airod fueits mdytes 
éhdBouwev: Eph, ili. 9, va wAnpwOijre eis way 75 wArjpwpa Tod cod, 
also zdzd. iv. 13 and i. 23. 

8s éortv. So ACKLP and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, 2, But BDG 47* with d have 8 éorw, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that av7@ referred to rA/pwua, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing xal 
to év avr@ in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 


if the wA7jpwua were represented as the head; 4 xepady is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer év & also to rA7jpwua, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 8 éorw, takes it as= “‘ scilicet,” 
comparing i, 24, 27 and iii. 17; but this would require 77 xedady. : 

4 Kehadh wdaons apxis Kat éfovotas. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is _ 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 


11. év & kat mepterphOnte. ‘In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

Tepitopy, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

dxetponoujt, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor.v. 1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, oideydpuevor dxpoBvortia id THs Aeyomévyns wepuTouy év 
oapkl yeporojrov. The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. Im St. Paul, 
compare Rom. ii. 28; Phil. ii. 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

év TH daekSdce. éy specifies that in which the zeperouy con- 
sisted. The substantive dméxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “ was put off 
from you.” 

Tod owpatos Tis capKds, ze. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more é 79H capxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, viii. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take c@mua in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, a2.) ; but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “buried, raised.” The expression cdma tis wapkéds, 
1. 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after sdparos adds rév duapridv, with X° De K L and 
most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 

The words are absent from 8* ABCD*GP some good cursives, Old 
Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


év Ti) mepitopy tod Xpiotod¥, The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xpiorod as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen: ‘“Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is dxe.poroinros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpucrod as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zepirou7 in the sense of daréxdvors 
Tod THpaTos THS TapKds just specified, which echoes i. 22. , 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpuords wepiréuver ev tO Bomriopare drexdiov ypas Tod 
moaAaiov Blov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
ouvrapevres adTo. 

12. cuvtadévtes ait, k.t.4. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage. ‘The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

auvtapévtes is to be connected with zeprerp7Oyre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


év +6 Bawrlopatt, So most authorities, N* ACD° KLP, etc, But 
xe BD* FG 47 67? 71 have Barring, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Azé. xviii. 5. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also 8); Heb. ix. Io. 
The third passage, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘‘baptisma” and ‘‘ baptismus” are used indifferently. _ St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bamricuds would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdrricua the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


é& 6, viz. Barriopart. This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between ovvrapertes ev and owyyépOnre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpiorg. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év @ xat—ev @ kai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local 84; and, lastly, because as ovvradertes is defined by 
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év 7@ Bart., So is cvvynyepOyte by dua rhs wiorews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bamricpa (Barripds) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Bamricua can be identified with aeputoui dxetporotnros ; for 
mepttouy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect cwyépOyre 
with ovvrapévres than with zepreruyOyre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: ovverddypev 
ait® dua rod Barricpatos . . . va domep pyépOn Xpiotés . . . ovTws 
kal jets éy xawwdryt. Cwns wepuraryowpev, «7.4. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpucré must be reserved for 
cuvny<epOnre, where it is wanted: “ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, al.) 

ouynyép@nre. Compare Gal. iii, 27, dco cis Xpiorsv éBarric- 

re Xpioroy érevdioacbe, The Xpurrov érevdSicacGar presupposes 

the dréxdvcis rod odpatos THs capKés. : 

814. Tis mlotews THs évepyetas tod eos. “Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But the genitive after wéoris, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii. poe 
Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. iii, 12; Phil. i, 27, etc. Eph. i. rg is cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara riv évepyefay there is not 
to be joined to robs muorevovras; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miotus here is specified as faith in the resurrection, murtevovres yap 
TH TOU Ocod dvvdper tpoopevopev rhv dvdoracw, évéxupov exovres Tov 
dcordtov Xpiorod tiv dvdoracw, Theodoret. alorews 6ov eoriy’ 
emiotevoare Ore Sivatar 6 Oeds eyeipar, Kal odrws nyépOnre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Chnst 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion, Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

BDG 17 and most mss. have rav before vexpav; RACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases é« vexpdv is used without rév, and with no variety in codd,. 
(In Eph. i. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix tév.) But in 
1 Thess. i: 10 § BD GL Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret. 
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al,, have rv, AC K and many mss, omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that rév was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

13. kat Suds, vexpods Svtas tois mapamtépact ... spar. See 
Eph, it... 

kat Th dxpoBuotia tis capkds Spay. Some commentators 
understand capxés as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
‘the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
“‘exguisita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpovs tH capi iuav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that axpof. was figuratively used, and therefore capxés also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of oapé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal axpoBvoria ris 
capxés, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was asymbol. ijs capxds appears to be added in contrast to the 
mepitouy axeporoiytos, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say 7pav, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 

The Rec. Text has év before rots rapamrdépacw, with Ns ACDFGK P 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with §* BL 17 and some 
other mss. Chrys. D* G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix év to 
TH axpoBvorta also. 


cuveLworroincev tpas. duas is repeated for emphasis. 


So N* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. ete. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read )uGs, conforming to the following ji. 
N°DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of Judas and 7puiv. 

As B reads #uds here for duds, so 8°LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a/., have duty for juiv. 

On ocvvelworoince, see Eph. ii. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @cod” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (é€aA. «.7.A., compared with Eph. i. 15, and xapuc. 
with Col. iii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring ov. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 4 @eos from tod @eod rod eyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 6 Xpiords from atrg@ or airév, where it is 
the object, or from tod Xpuorov. (2) wal tas makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovvelworoinoe as to 
éyeipavtos. (3) This is further confirmed by the ovy in ovvefw- 
oroincev, and by oiv airé. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
eyeipet, cvveyeiper, Cworroel, ovveworouet. (5) Lastly, in Eph. u. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @eds is the subject of cvveCworoince. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @edés here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vv. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xapiodpevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “ forgiving,” 
z.e. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the xapiCerfar must precede the 
Cworroretv. The verb yapilerfar properly means “to grant as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxapicaro BAérew: Acts iil. 14, povéa xapicOnvar: xxv. IT, oddels 
pe OUvaTaL abrois xapicacbar: 7b. 16, XXvii. 24, Kexdpiorat wot 6 Meds 
mavtas ToUs tA€ovTas peta Gov. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xepdypadov, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
mapatTéyara would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vil. 21, 42. 


hiv is here the right reading, with »* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. a. 

du is read by 8° L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness. Such transition is frequent with him ; 
(Cit Weather Ione wheryach Tey Gul, Sil, Sh), Vie we lle Une: 
converse transition see Gal. ili. 25, 26, iv. 5,6. If xapuodmevos were simul- 
taneous with cuvefwomolnoev, St. Paul must have used wyiv here, 


14, éfadeipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
Xapirdpevos, and specifying the act by which the yap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts iii. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
lil. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, e.g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

7d Kab? pay xXerpdypapov. “The bond that was against us.” 
xetpdypadov, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypady or ypappareiov. “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Aum. vii. 18; Juvenal, Saz. 
XVl. 41. 

Here the xetpdypa¢or is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the xetpdypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is rd Kal’ jar xeipdypadov, but not jpOv xetpo- 
ypapov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xe.péypador, see Eadie. 

Sdypacw, “consisting in déypara, ze. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. i. 15, rov véuov trav evroddv év Séypacr, where see note on 
the meaning of ddyya, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yeupé- 
ypapov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypappévor involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, Z%. vii. p. 243 A, 8 8) rdoye ra 
yeypappeva tious. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as xepoy. is a synthetic 
compound ; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that é¢v may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading é. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice; first, that 
of Winer, aZ., followed by Ellicott, according to which déypacr is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 76 xaG jv xepdypapov expressing 
at the same time what the ye:pdypadoy was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect 16 rots déypacw Kal? 
HpOv X., OF TO KAP Hudv x. TY Soyparwr, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots 8¢y- 
paow with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypacw with éaretWas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of déypa in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines (4 edayyeAucy SiSacKaXéa, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, ze. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
ceoGe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the déyyara here, and it is 
implied that such ddéypuara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term déyuara is used here instead of vdéj0s, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doypartZew 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the 7é doypariterbe 
of ver..20. | See on Lkvite 1, 

& fv brevavriov fyiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the xepdypadov is expressed, 
the xa’ éuév only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevaytios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The id does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which 476 in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to tzrevayrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 
L. 7, €oikacr ot rodrov Tov tpdrov A€yovtes Erevartia haiverbar Aéyay, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] Acid. Sec. 138 C, 
20. To paiverOar dpa brevavtiov cou Soxel 7G ppovedv 3 AA, Ildvu pev 
ov... 139 B, 3Q. Kat pay duo ye trevavria évi rpdypar mas dy 
«in, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kal adrd fpxev éx tod péoov. And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The yetpdypador, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
éx TOU pégou OF €x jreood was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év pécw elvor meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, 76 
katawevoerOar kat 8 éxOpdy tu Aéyew dveovtas ex pérov; also Acts 
xvil. 33 and 2 Thess. ii. 7, pdvov 6 karéxov dptu ews ay é« pérov 
yevyta. The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect #pxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “ taking away.” It is clear that dpas .. . 
‘Tpoo7Awoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at fpxev, viz. from é Oeds 
to 6 Xpiorés. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘no gramnuatical meaning can be assigned to dmexduodevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at darexducdmevos, Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomialies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject. as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evddxyoev being expressed, But even if 6 @eds is the subject of evddxyoev in 
i, 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Oeds is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
evdoxety and the substantive evdoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God ” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, fpxev é« Tod pécou only expresses a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelyas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates yapicd- 
uevos and éfarelWas from the Cross. It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
hess and the blotting out of the xetpbypagov ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent work, 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
alpew mpoondcavra denotes a step beyond étadelpew, so that we might 
regard the ¢a. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the afpew éx rod 
Héoov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xapltecOar ra Tapa- 
mrwpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


Tpoonhdoas atts 3 otaupg The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N .T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravpé in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. ii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a tAacriptov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be é& pécw.” The figure in zpoon- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion ; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved, 

15. dmexduodpevos tas dpxds kal as é£ougias, @Berypdricey, 

17 
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w.t.d. The verb dzexSvecOo. appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iii. 9, as 
well as that of daéxSvous in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both dérodvew and éxdvew occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.’ 
For éxSvev in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting off 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, iii, 19, daexdvodpevor occurs 
again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz., Tov wadaLov 
dvOpwrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc. as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 5 Xpuords to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. rijv odpxa Kal ras éfovoias. The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990) ; once, however, he has “spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpyds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of dzrexd. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, “aer. viii. 10, 
p. 267, puxi exeivy ev 7G ocdpati tpadeica, arexdvoapevyn TO copa 
Kat mpoonrdcaca mpos 7d Etrov Kal OpiapBedoara dv atrod ras 
dpxds, «7.4, The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 
“by the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxdvcacGat is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in vv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of drodveoOa, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. A/or. 811 E, rpds racay dzrodvé- 
pevoe THv woAwriukny mpagw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a7, adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking ras épyds, K.7.A., as governed by dzrexé., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘Christ took ‘upon 
Himself our human nature with ail its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane : 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; TH drobéc bau 
tiv Ovytoryra, says Theodore, jv ixtp ris Kowhs adetdev evepyeoias, 
aredvoaro Ka.Kelvwv (Ze. TOv avtiKeypéevwv Suvdpewv) tiv aidevrelav TrEp 
€xéxpynvto Kal? Huav.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch. iii. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, éfavacrdvres 82 kal Steperrdpevor 
Tas évréxvous airav mepuTAoKds eipapds ékSvoducba; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the infernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
apxat and éfovoiar are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12.“ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xefad7 
maons apyns Kal efovoias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
dpxas Kal tas e€ovoias the articles seem to contain a manifest. 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. iii. 19, diarayeis 
dv dyyéAwv: Heb. ii. 2, 6 80 ayyéXwv AadyOets Adyos: Acts Vii. 53, 
eAdBere tov vdpov cis Siataydas dyyéAwv. Compare Jos. Azz. 
XV. 5. 3, Muav Ta KdANoTA Tov Soypdtwr, Kal TA SoudtaTa Tov év 
trois vouos 8 ayyéAwv rapa Tod Ocod paldvrwv, “they were the 
promulgators of the xewpdypadorv rots déypacw.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. “Thus God dzefedvoato tas dpyas Kat Tas 
efovotas—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that dyyéAwv 
diaray4, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewtsh observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below or ver. 18 is important, robs ayyéouvs oéBew cicyyodvro, 
dua. rovrwv Aéyovres SeddcOax tov vouov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to eds, not Xpuorés. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @cds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting dzexducdpevos, x.7.d., of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xpuorés. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that darexSucdevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dedveduefa occurs in Plato, Rep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
lil. 9 the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the épxai cat é£oveta the infernal powers. Some of the 
ok,ections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
ddypatu? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyoxela trav dyyédwv? Meyer’s explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56) ; 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls,” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “ He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras épxds, x.7.X., here are actually contrasted with 
waons 4px7s, k.7.A., in ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” ze. “ disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of apxyai xat éfovotai similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
ili, 19; 1 Cor. vili. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those ddypara, having in 
view the fact that the doyparifew taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia rév dyyéAuv 
18, 23). 
ae view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
6 @eds or 6 Xpiords, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. ; : 

édevrypdticey, A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, 7 Oedov airny deryparica :1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Fetri, in which it occurs, iva pi) pdovov 
ard THS TOD Liwwvos ardrys pvywouw, GAAG kal Sevrypaticovew adrdv, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” ‘The sub- 
stantive derypatiouds occurs in the Rosetta inscription, The idea 
involved in devyparifew is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (rapaderyparicer). ; ‘ 

év mappysia. The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has rapadevyparicat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa, iv. 17; Jer. xiii. 22; Ez. xxviii, 17, 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. 8poola, rdvrwy Spoévtwy, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “openness of speech,” “declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head wdéons dpxijs. 
kat e€ovaias.” “Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év rappycia etvar is opposed to 
év kpumtG rove, and xi. 54, Inoods obkére mappyola meprerdrer év 
rots Iovdatous GANG arndOev éxeibev, x.7.A. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects év rappyoia 
in the sense “openly” with OpiapPetcas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OprapBevoas adrods. adrovs, masc. of the dpxal xal éé., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as dyyédous. ; 

OpvayBedoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. Z.g. Plut. Zhes. et Rom. 4, 
Baorre’s pidpBevoe Kot wyeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 42, gives 
other examples. 

év atta. Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=év Xpiord. 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=év otavp@. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xeipdypadov. In doing away with the xe.péypa¢ov God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads év éaur@. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If aivé refers to oravpd, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
OpidBevoas and év oravpé would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking ; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as cravpwfleis 
€OpiaBevoe, But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For év air@ Origen (in several places) reads év ra €¥Aw. So 
also his translator (/7. ii. 416), commenting on “‘in ligno crucis,” 
says: “‘licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ¢rzwmphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur zx Zigno.” 

16-23. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality. The cult of angels is inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this ts a false humility, and ts really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and is derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. Mh oy Tis Suds Kpivérw, “ Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pndeis, 
but ju zs, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; xpwérw, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. Xiy..3, 4:3 1 Cor. x. 29. 

év Bpdcer 4 év wécet, “In eating or in drinking,” ze. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, 0d ydép éorw 
 Bacire/a Tod @cod BpSots kal réors. BpGors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. 10), not the thing 
eaten (Gpdpya, 1 Cor. vi. 13, viii. 8, x. 3, @/.; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Bp&cus is used for “food” (Z7. i. 210, a/.) ; and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between zéots and wépa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads xai év wéce, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. Tertullian, however, reads e¢ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xa/ not 7, because Bpdois and wécus naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of # in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xaé is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo Oty rév dprov } mivy rd roripiov, K.7.A., 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, a/, have ai, 

4 év péper, “in the matter of”; compare é& rovrd 7d pepe, 
2 Cor. ill, 10, ix. 3; pos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like riéva, as in Plato, Rep. i. 348 E, é& 
dperijs Kal codias riOns pepe tiv ddixiay. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “part,” od yap 5) wdvra KaTelxov Ta 
mporepa, Chrys. 

Eoprijs % voupnvias | caBBdrwv. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. ro. 

od8 Bara, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Azz. iii. 10. 1, éBddouny 
hepay yrs cd B Bara xadetrar; also 2b. i. 1. 1. Compare Hor. Sav. 
i. 9. 69, “hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

BG have the spelling veouyvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & éotw oKid tay peddévrwv, Td Be oGpa Xprctod. oxic does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be cxaypadia or oKiaypadnua, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of oda. A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “ shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. oda accordingly retains its proper signification 
“body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
TO pev ytd TOV xpyopaov oKids Twas Soave cwpdtwv elvat: Opposed 
to ra tfeorGra adyOcia tpdypara, Josephus, Bell, Jud, ii. 2. 5, 
oxiav airnospevos BactXelas, Hs fpracev éavT@ 76 cSpya. Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, oxidy gywv 6 vduos tov pA, tov dyabdv, odk 
abriy tiv eikdva tov mpayydrov : 2b, Vill. 5, oxid AatpeVovot Tov 
érovpaviwy, The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes Zefore the substance () oKd 
Mpotpexet TOD Gdparos), is not contained in the text ; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further: mpo- 
AopBaver y oKid 76 cua dvicxovros Tod durds bs elvae oKudw pev 
TOV VOpov capa O& Tiv xapw, pis 6é tov Seomdrny Xpiordv. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éo7t so far as to infer that r& 
#é\Xovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
katy SiabyKy (rather ra ris Kawvhs dvaPyKys), but belong “ wholly ” 
to the aidv péAdwv. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (apud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur 22 sud naturd, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra p¢AAovra were still wholly future, 
the oxedé would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards cpa as denoting 74 #-€XXovra in their con- 
crete organisation, z.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

toi Xpiorod, 7.2. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
8* AC P17 al, Occ.; omitted in 8° D GK L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of pev ovv 
totro oriovor’ 76 88 cdma, Xpicrod, % 83 dAxnbela emt Xpiorod 
yéyover’ of 8% 7d S& cipa Xpicrod pndels tuas xataBpafsevérw, 
tovreotiv, ernpeatérw, So Augustine, Zp. so, “ Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently 8 also) a/., Eth. 

18. Mydeis buds kataBpaBevérw, KxaraSpaGeve is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. AZZ. 
Pp. 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 

ta Tatryv THY aitiav éemiotdépcba Urpdrwva bro Mesdiov kata3pafev- 

Oévra Kal mapa wdvra 7a Sikara arywwhévra, Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to drupia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //. A. 402 sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
odd 6 prbixds Bordpews pire. ppovel tO warpi, dAXA KataBpaBever 
airov, &s gpacw ot raratoi, Tod gpvotkod Geopod mpobguevos 7d 
dicavov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words és daow of wadaol, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb BpaBevew, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaBevs or umpire,” awarding the prize, BpaBetov (1 Cor. ix. 24 ; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Aveop. p. 144 B, ev tH KAnpdoe riv 
tixnv BpaBeicev. The same writer, Pril. c. 29, uses ra wapd 
(tivos) BpaBevdueva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, OZ p. 36, 7, Ta Tav dXwv Sixara BpaBedvew is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rodrov rv tpdroy ipay 
radra BpaBevdvrwv. Josephus, Anz. ix. 1. 1, has: rapexeAcvoato 
pndevos ottws ds Tod dixatov mpovoovpevous Kpivew Tots GxAoLs . « - 
BpaBedvev S& dract 75 toov; and Ant. xiv. 9. 5, ds ei Kal wodeuov © 
pords BpaBever 75 Oetov. Compare also Col. ili. 15, 1) elpyjvy Tod 
Xpicrod BpaBevérw év rats kapdiais tuav. In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBedew, karaBp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against” ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (af. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, cataxpwérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwérw. It is adopted instead 
of kataxpweérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (O¢ium Norvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBevav, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (ap. Suicer) says: xaraBpaBevew éore 7d 
py viKnoavra agodv tod BpaBeiov, GAN Erépw Siddvar aird. This 
implies that 6 xataBpaPevwy is the judge. Suidas’ words are: 76 
GAXov dywrvilouévov dAdov otepavoiacba r€yeae 6 awéoToAas KaTa- 
BpaBeverGor. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing ((éAwv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” ze. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of Gé\wv, It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBetov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Oehuv év tamewoppootvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "2 yon, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean O<dew, but ebdoxeiv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi. 1, exlvii. 10), 
In 1 Chron, xxviii, 4, the same words occur as a sendering 
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of "2 Ayn. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XZZ. Patr. Asher 
i, €dv ody 4 Wyn OéAn ev Kar. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. exlvii. 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, 6édev év is not found. 
The expression OeAnras vduov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc. that is in 
question. 

Alford connects @é\wv with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. ili. 5, AavOdver yap avrods todro 
GéXovtas. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OédAovow tpas KataBpaBevev dia tarevodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect 6éAwy with the following words, 
supplying xatraBpaBever. So Theodoret: rodro toivey owe- 
BovAcvov Eexetvor yiverOa, rarevoppocivyn Onev Kexpyuevor (Compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses OéAwv too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, @/. It also corresponds well with 
€OchoOpyckeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to 6éAwy, but connects it with 
euBaredwv. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. #Aywr, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad oc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éAdwy, suggested by Toup (Amend. in Suidam, 
ii. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if é\@ev had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into @éAwy, Hort 
conjectures év éOcorarewodpootvy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of é#eAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Zp. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat s¢helodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic ¢helohumilss, 
quod plenius dicitur the/on humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘ volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem,’” 
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€v tamewoppootvy Kal Opnoxeia tay dyyéwv. am. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iii. re. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following Opynoxeia rév ayy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this Opyoxeia, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: dé€yovres ts ddparos 6 Trav 
ohov cds, dvepuxtds te Kal dxatddymros, Kat mpoorjKe Sia TOY 
dyyéhuv tiv Ociav eipéveray mpoypareverbor. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, és raya rod tov Xprorov 
éemixahetoGar mpos ta elpyyéva peiLovos dvros tis tyuerépas d€ias 
(Suicer, i, p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Nor can Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of razewodp. agree with the following @ édpaxev, 
«.7.A, Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of 7@ vou ovvyyopotvres Kal rods éyyéhous oéBew 
avrots cionyodvro, Sua tovrwy A€yovtes Seddabar Toy vopov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels : kal péxpr dé rod vOv edxripia Tod dylov MixayA wap’ éxeivous 
Kat Tots duopots early idety. 

& édpaxev éuBaredew or & ph édpaxev éuBaredav. éuBarevewv is 
properly to step or stand on (as an éuBdrys). So with gen, Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 845, éuBarevew watpidos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
Lleracl. 875, kAnpous 8 éuBarevoecGe xOovds: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, ty’ 6 Baxxedras aiel 
Avovvoos éuBareve. It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De FPlaut, Noe. ii. 19, 
““As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” otrws of mpoowrépw xwpodvres TOV érioTnpav Kal 
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emurdéov éu.Barevovres airais, dSvvaroder Tod TéXovs eruvatoar: and 
so perhaps 2 Mace. ii. 30, 7d piv euBarevew kat Tept TavTwv 
movetabar Adyov .. . 7G HS loropias apxnyery Kaye (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground”). Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, ToAmnpov 
euBaredew tiv drepudytov dicw. Nemes. De Nat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavov éuParever 77 Pewpia. 

If we read édpaxev the sense will be, “ dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV. marg. or “poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, “ making 
parade with.” ‘What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his “ visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect éépaxey as well as the expressive é4fa- 
tevwv. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text & ui édpaxey conveys the idea, “ intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of fa’th—whose 
very charter is paxdpuoe of py iddvres Kal wemiorevxdtes—to blame 
aman or a teacher for @ jx) édpaxev éuBarevev.” We should rather 
expect it to be’ regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ody to be used; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative : 

MSS.: S*ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Z%. 121 aad 
Alg. i. p. 880) ; codd. mentioned by Augustine (Z. 149, ii. p. 514). 

Versions: Old Latin dem Boh, Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (cot. Marc. v. 19, ‘ex visionibus angelicis,”’ 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation, 
In Cant. iii. p. 63, ‘Sin his quae videt”). Also, cont. Cels. i. Pp. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer’s De non conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus: ‘‘inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex NV. 7. ii. 62, iii. App. p. 156. 

With the negative y7): 

MSS.: CK LP and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. / Rom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: ‘‘at Gelenius legit.” 4 wh 
édpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. /7 Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, John Dam, 

With ov, N°C D’°G. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads m7, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether ov, inserted by way of correction 
in § and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of uj. The words of the former are: 
‘Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence. 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see post), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see ost), Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revzszon Revised, 

6). : 

Pishtfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures aldpa (or édpg) keveuBaredwv, ‘‘raised aloft, treading 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevwy, being ‘‘ explained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form édp¢g into alwpg, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” xKeveuBarevew does not itself occur, but ceveuBarety is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, Tov volv. . . mupla mAavnbévra Kal moda KeveuBarjoavra ; i. p. 596, 
cod 5é ph KeveuBarelrw 6 vods. The other word, alwpa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Sommn. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
imorupovpmevos bm’ alwpas ppevdv Kat Kevod puvojnuaros; Quod Deus Imimut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), domep ém’ alwpas Tivos Wevdods Kal dBeBalouv ddéys popetoOat 
kara Kevod Balvovra, 

Dr. C. Taylor (Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBaredwv. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. 4 éwpa (or & 
édpaxer) keveuBarevwr. édpaxer is better than édpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks ceveuBaredwy fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


eiki] puctodpevos. eixy is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But eixj in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. iii, 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after érdOere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly” ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to ¢votovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between rarewogpootvy and duorot- 
pevos. 70 5€ ye huovovpevos TH Tarewodpootyy évdvriov obk gore" THY 
wev yap eoxyrrovto, tod S& tipov 7d wébos dxpiBds TEPLEKELYTO, 
Theodoret. 

bd tod vods Tis capKkds adtod. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vods as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of odpé or rvedya; cf. Rom. i. 28, xii. 2; 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i, 15, and Rom. vii. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, PS, 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. ii. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19. kai od kpatév. “And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
kparetv with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, xp. riv mopddoow : 
Acts ii, 24, ovk fv Svuvarov xpateicOat aitov a adrod: iii, 11, 
Kparovvros dé avrod rov Iérpov kal "Iwdvvnv: 2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. 
il. I, 13, 14, 15, 25, ili. 11, vii. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

Thy Kepadyy, €€ of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpwrod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards of 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpuorov. 

e€ is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the ov kpardv, x.7.A., as much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

81a TOV dpdv Kat cuvSécpwr. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvdeopos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopnyoupevov Kal oupPiBatdnevov, Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
cvvappnoroyovpevov Kat ovpPiBalopwevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émiyop. ef. 2° Cor. "ix: 103) Gal. ui, 55 ‘2° Pet ig, ora. 
éwe indicates rather direction than intensity. ézwyop. seems to be 
the function of the adat, cv8.B. of the ovvdeouo. For the passive 
of émxop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, woAAats dqoppais ex dicews 
kexopyynuevos. Arist. Fol. iv. 1, cdpa Kddduota mepuKos Kat 
KEXOpNYNLEVOV. 

auger thy atgnouv, cognate accusative; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the avénous as rod cod, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
6 @eds yvéavev. In Eph. iv. 16 also “growth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is ro cama itself which riv avéyow rod 
gdpatos movetras eis oixodopyv Eavtod év dydry. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. “The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer’s view of agai (see on Eph.)). Theophylact also remarks : 
dro tis Kepadfs aca aicOyors Kal waco. Kivyots. 

20. ei daeOdvere ody Xpiorg. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
“Gf ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

G6 TOv otoLxeiwy Tod Kédopou. drobvijoKew dd OCCurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

tt ds Lavres év xéopw, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii. 3. To live in the world would be efvau év TH oapKi. 

Boyparifecte. Probably best taken with RV. as middle. 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 


- 
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The verb dSoyparifew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “‘to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


od» of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only %* and N° 
7@ before Xpiorg scarcely any, 


21. “ph abn pyde yedon pyde Olyns.” Examples of the Sdy- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” darecOar is stronger 
than Ovyydvew, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
“touching.” Thus Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 94, 4 rav Cduv aby 
Kpiows éori Kai dvriknyus tod Ovyydvovros. Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
i, 3. 5, Ort oe, pdvat, opd, drav piv tod dprov ay, eis ovdev ryv 
xeipa dropdpevov, drav 8 Tovrwv twds Otyys edOds daoxabalpe iv 
xétpa eis Ta Xetpopaxtpa, In the N.T. comp. Matt. viii. 3, Fyaro 
avrod 6 “Iyoois: 2b. 15, rijs xetpds avrfjs: John xx. 17, ph pov darrov 
(often in the Gospel): 1 Cor. vii. 1, yuvatkds py darrecbar: 2 Cor. 
vi. 17, dxaOdprov pi) drreobe. Ovyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for dreoOa1, and “con- 
trectare” for @vyetv. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), “‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs ; for example, for ayy (yvvasxds), which others 
have supplied to 6/yys. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, cwAvdvrwv 
yapetv ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Zfést. cxix., ii. p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
interpretation, which he illustrates from the Talmud, i 84. 

18 
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22. (& éort mdvta eis pOopav ri dmoxphoe..) The clause is 
parenthetical. ‘Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For elvat eis compare Acts viii. 20, «in eis dawAciav: 2 Pet. il. 12, 
yeyervnpéva... eis GAwow Kal POopdv. Oopd has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; déxpyovs meaning “using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, «is 
adeSpava éxBddXerar: so much so, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 28, vili. 8, where the principle is expressed, “ Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. ‘Theodoret 
sayS: ov oxo7eire Hs povipov ToiTwy ovdev cis KdTpoV yap GmavTa 
peraBddrXrerar: and Oecumenius: POopa yep, pyciv, troKxerar ev TE 
apedpavt. 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of a is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which ddypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, a/. For this 
sense of Popa, see Gal. vi. 8. But daoxpyois never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpjots be suitable in the sense of “observance,” tipyoes. 
Moreover, the addition 77 dzroypyjoee would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. F 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: “omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: kara 7a évrdApara, «7.4. ‘Which things tend to 
destruction”; “scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of dméxpyors holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Ta évtddpata Kal Si8acKcadrias tov avOpdrev. To be 
connected with wv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These ddypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. didacxadias is a term of wider application than évrdA- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, pdryv S¢ céBovral pe, SiddoKovres evrdr- 
para avOpdrwv Kai didacxadias, Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

23. dtd éoti Adyov pév Exovta copias. drwa=“ which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éorw 
seems to forbid our separating it from éyovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ov« év tip. Bengel connects it with 
mpos TANT MoV, K.T.r. 

éorw éxovra is not quite the same as éye; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codéas 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, 008 Adyov 75 wpayy? exov éori. 

Aéyov sopias= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Adyov éxew, compare Plato, Lpinomis, p. 987 B, 6 pav yap éwoddpos 
éorepos Te dv abros “Adpodirys elvar oxédov exe NOyov: Herod. v. 66, 
Krerbévys . . . damep 59 Adyov exer THY TUOinv dvarcioa. 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢diAccodia, ver. 8. The addition of pe suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with S€ appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic ox éy typ, «7.4. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Adyov codias, but to év eHedoOp. «.7.A. This use of wév without 
the dé clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e. 

év €9ehoOpynoxeia. év indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive éOcXoOpyoxeia is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles. writers), but the verb é6cXoOpyceiv is explained by Suidas, 
idiom OeAnpart o€Bev 7d Soxodv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees : 61476 ddwpicpévous civat aitots dro tév dAXwv bid THY 
eedorepiocobpyckeiay rap airots vevomiowevyv (faer.i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as éGeAodovAcia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C3; Rep. 562 D); éOeAorpdgevos, Thue. iii. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains: dd’ éavrod yevopevos cal pn KeAcvobeis, K.7.X. 
The meaning of eGeAo@p. is therefore clear; it is “self-imposed 
worship.” 

kal tatewoppootvy, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of é@eAo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kal dpevdia odparos. ‘¢ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive dfedia occurs in the definition of éAevOepia in 
[Plato] Def. 412 D, ddedia ev xpjoe Kat év xrjoe ovcias. The 
verb adpedeiv Biov occurs in Thuc. il. 43; dd. cwudrwy in Lys. Or. 
Fan, 25; cf. dpedds expavto tots idios cadpacw eis THY KoWwiV 
owrnpiav, Diod. Sic. xiii, 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z. 149). 
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After rarewoppoctvy, Tod vobs is added in Gde fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a/. 

cal before dgevdig is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al. Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, d@evdig being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

agecdla is the spelling in \B*C DGL and most mss. 


odk év Typf tt mpds TANTpoviy capkés. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év rym twe of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding dedia ceparos), and yop. THs o. of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: “Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
a\nopov7, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “‘ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Og. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word padAd\ogv mos . . . Tats trepBorals THs ovppéetpov 
moootyros. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odpé to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to oda, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from owaros to 
capxés can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
“but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this wAnopovy is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to zpés. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it ‘“‘against” ; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’ otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, Wes¢, Ax. iii, 21, cvppépee mpds tas Seappoias; De 
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Respir. 8, Bonfet mpds ratryv tiv pOopdvy: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. xii. p. 420, 10d Sdvros atta mpos dhurexias paraxpwcets : 
P. 476, Bpaxurdryy éxovre Sivapuy ds mpds 76 Tpoxeievoy ovprrwpa. : 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “for” and zpds still signifying “with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “ good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless mwAnopovn be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, zpos 
mAnopovyv could only mean “so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év ry tu, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 17, Ta 
Kawa Tov trodnudtwy ev Tiny tut Kal érimedcia eotiv, and Hom. //. 
ix. 319, év O¢ if ty, K7.A. But in these and similar passages 
Tuy Means “ estimation,” not objectively “ real value,” and év TLL 
elvac is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of ri» in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
“value ” is sometimes incorrectly used as “valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes rwu%) to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to ob . . . rwé. This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” ze. obdeuéa. tis means “ aliquis,” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination év ry} tw, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean: “not for some (supposed) riu7.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require otx év ty Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyor to rwé as participial, and joins éorw with zpds 
wX., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects zpos wAqop. x.7.A. with doyparilecbe, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ov« év tyuzj Twi as = 
“not in any real honour done to the body.” “Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a ddacxadia, the ground of 
which is in the dvovotcGat bd Tod vods THs capKds, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vz. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ovx év rynf rwi is 
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thus not to €BeAoOp. «.7.d. but merely to dpesdig odpuaros, he replies 
that “if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to dedig.” This © 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives vw its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take zy in the sense of “honour,” and 
mpos wr. THs capkds as=“for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted ddevdia cdaros 
was in very truth rAyopovy ths capes: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of rAyomov7 in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand riuy as “ value.” 

Ill. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life ts hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that are above, where He ts; seated at God’s right hand. 

1. ci ody curnyépOyte TO XpiotG. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised,” viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
Ta oToLxeia TOD KOopov is mentioned in ii. 20. «i does not express 
a doubt, but, as in ii. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta dvw {yteite, x.t.A4. There is no’ longer any direct reference 
to the precepts of the false teachers (as if ra emt tips yjs, ver. 2, 
were 7a epi Bpwudrwv Kal yuépwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
vi 203; 70 BpaBetov THs avw KAnoews, Phil. ili. 14. 

06 6 Xpiotdés got, «.7.A. €or is not the copula: “ where 
Christ is, seated,” etc. ‘Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. Td dvw dpovetre. ‘Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on ¢nreire. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of ‘“‘affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “ sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
in Phil. i. 19, of ta éréyera Ppovotvres. Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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3. dmeOdvere ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xéxpurrat shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpuyrras expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb 6vjoxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, dméfave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead”; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the Phaedo never confounds @rvjoKew 
or drofavety with refvdvar. For example, p. 72 C, ei droOvjoxo 
pev mévta, boa TOD Chv perarAdBor, éredy Se daroPdvor, pévor ev TOUT 
TO oxypare TA TEéOHVEGTA Kal py wéAW avaBidcKotTo Gp od 7odAy 
dvaykyn TeAevtOvra wavra TeOvdvar Kal pndev Chv; 7d TeOvdvae having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of 76 fijv, while darofvycKev 
was the opposite of dvaBwoKeobat, 2. E. 

So Homer, //. Wy. 365, uses ré$vat with critical accuracy, not 
die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict cvvyyépOnre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot 77 dyapria, but Cartes 7G 
@cG, Rom. vi. 11. 

* Loh Spar, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated év rots érovpaviows, Eph. ii. 4-6. 

kéxpumtat. ‘ Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 év 7d kputré “Tovdatos. 

4. Stay 6 Xpiotss havepwhf, 7 wh Hpadv. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 éxwy tov 
viov éxet Conv, 1 John v.12. He is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i. 21. The absence of 5€ or xa‘ makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum . . . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. il. 13. 

gavepotoba is used here with propriety instead of droxaAvr- 
teoOat, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

téTe Kal pets adv atTd pavepwOjceabe év 8dfy. Compare 1 John 
iii. 2, oldapev dru dy gavepwOj Spoor airG ecdpuefa, and Rom. 
viii. 19, THV droKddupw tdv vidv Tod Bcod dmexdéxerar: and on év 
8dép, Rom. viii. 17, va cal ovvdogacGapev, and 18, rHv pédAdoveay 
Sdgav droxarvpOjvat eis Nas. 

For the reading ; #yGv is read in BD**K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 


Origen. 
judy in §CD* GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 
byudv was very likely to be substituted for #ju@y on account of the pre- 
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ceeding tudv and the following tyeis. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
buay; WH. and Lightfoot 4uév; and so Weiss. ? 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. ; 

5. Nexpdoate otv. “‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

Td péAn Td énl tis yijs. Meyer understands by péAx the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt., 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of mwéAn makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the copa THs 
gapxos.” And this is suggested by the added qualification 7& éxt 
THs ys. ‘The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Oavarotre: Rom. viii. 1 3, ef de 
Tvevpare Tas Tpdses TOD Gwparos Havarodre fyoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ot Tod Xpicrod tiv odpxa éoratpwoay ow tors mabjpuact Kat Tats 
erOuplaise 

wopvetav, x.7.A, Usually taken in apposition with péXn, either 
directly, as if ropveia, etc., were themselves called péAn, “membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza ; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, ze, “when I say vexpdcare rd pery, I mean vexpdoare 
mopvetay, k.7.A., Of which r& wéAy are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members: copa 
kaXet TH duapriov, Hs Kal ra pédn caraptOuet; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in rotdv oe eros puyev Epxos 
édevrwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yijs. Then -opveiay, «.7.d., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as drd0erGe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these ‘suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vwvt 8% dadbecbe Kat tyets ra 
mavta. Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of woré and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vovi O€ droxaryAAdyyre (or daroxaT#AAagev): and 26, viv 8 édhave- 
p40n: and to Eph. ii. 1-5, cai iuas . .. ev als woré. . . ey ofs 
kai... more... 6 S& Weds... Kal dvras tyds .. . owelwo- 
moinoev. This construction has been characterised as “ extremely 
difficult” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited, 

After dudv the Rec. Text adds tuay, with 8* AC?D GH K LP most mss. 
Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a. : 

It is omitted by § BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. ai. 

md8os is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three év 79 pox ywdpeva: rébn, 
ees, Suvdpuers, adn he defines as ofs éreras 7)Sov7 7) AV, including 
exiOupia, dpy7, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
“passion.” ; 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (rd6y drysias, Rom. i. 26; év wdbe 
ertOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that wd6os 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wd0y 
driyzias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification,—but generally “passion,” as RV. 

émOuplay kaxyv. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than wd6os. ido’, yevikGs 76 wav etre’ révta yap émOupia 
kaxy, Backavia, épyy, Avy, Chrys. émiOvyia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for kaxyv. 

kal Thy mAeovegiav, x.7.A. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

its €or. ‘Seeing it is.” 

6. 8° &. This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read dv o. 

épxetat Spy? Tod Ocod. After @eod, Rec. adds: émi rods viods 
Ths ameOeias, as in Eph. v. 6. 

The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpdécare to 


cod: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary for his 
purpose. 

Ambrosiaster omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

With these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added from “-et place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The «al vets, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental, The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. év ols Kal Gpets mepreathoaté mote, Ste éLfre év tovtos, The 
reading tovros is certain, being that of SABC D* ad. atrois is 
read in D°GKL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ofs and rovrous are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. ‘To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that {jv év is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, év 
duapria, Rom. vi. 23 év kdopy, ii, 20; év capxi, Phil. i, 22, So 
in classical writers, év dpery, ev pirocodig, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ois as masc., rovrows neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, i rots viots 
ths ameelas év ols Kal Hucis mavTes dveotpapynpev wore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
mepirareiv ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ots as neuter, since 
mepurareiy ev is most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. ii. 2, ro, 
iv. 17, v. 2. In 2 Thess. ili, 11, indeed, we have twas wepurarotv- 
ras ev bply ataxtws: but the addition of draxtws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii, 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition €v rats émifupios rhs 
capkos Huov. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ois dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause ert 7. vi. 7. 
dm. is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ote Effie ev ToUTors, z.¢. before ye died to the world ; éfjre being 
in contrast with daeOdvere, The change of tense is to be observed, 
mepierarnoare, aorist, because denoting single acts, e{jre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
Vv. 25, el Cduev mvevport, mvevpare Kal ororxouev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvi 8é, in contrast to the wore above. Kal tpels, “ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xaé to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. ii. 22. 

7a mdvra, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if 7a wdvra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

dméGec8e, “ put ye away.” 

épyyy, x.7-d. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aicxpoXoyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdypia finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls éyypa wopveias), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of charity. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” 7) xara 
tov pidwv aicxpodoyia: cf, xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, Ref, iii. p. 395 E, xaxyyopotvtds Te Kal Kopo- 
Sodvras GAAjAovs Kat aloypoAoyodvras. Compare aicypa érea, Hom. 
Lt, y. 38. 

ite tod oTdpatos Spar, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on dd0ecbe, and belonging to both BAac¢. and aicyp. 

9. pr) Weddeabe eis ANAHAous. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
eis does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have épevoat eis tiv ceavtod Yvyyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dmexSuodpevor, «.t.A. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii, 12; Eph, vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; I Thess. v. 8, vjpwper evdvodpevor, «.7.r. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from dzdeaGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évSvoduevor, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secoudly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by otv. On darexdvodpevor see il. 11, 15. 

Tov Tahavdv dvOpwrov, See Eph. iv. 22. : 

10. kai évSucdpevor tév véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
évdvcacbat tov Kawov avOp. véos, unlike xawés, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xawdrys is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of évdvcac6ar rév véov av6. is that Christ is 7a 
mdy7a, Kal év waow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpurrdv 
évivcacGa, Gal. iii. 27, Rom. xiii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos dv@p. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that 6 raAaus 
dvOp. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph. 20, has the expression «is rév xatvov dvOpwrov “Incotv Xpuorév. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same, 

dvaxatvoupevoy, present participle, because although “ created ” 
once for all (xrucfévra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 gow jar 
[avOpwros] dvaxawvoirar juepa «al Fugoa, and the opposite, tov 
madalov avOp. tov Pbepopevov, Eph. iv. 22, The éva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

dvaxowvow is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxawvitw. The substantive dvaxaivwois (Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eis émiyywow. “ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” z.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect kar’ <ixédva with dvaxawv. and to supply the object 
of éryvwors from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. i. 9, iva rAnpwOjre riyy éeriyvwow Tod Oedy- 
Paros avrod, and il. 2, els éxiyvwow rod puorypiov, K.7.A. 

kat eixdva, k.t.4. To be connected with évaxavovpevov as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

Tod krigavtos aétév. 6 Kricas according to Chrysostom, a/. is 
Christ ; but 6 xricas is always God, and so here especially, where 'the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. atrdy is the new man, not rov 
dvOpwrov generally. Compare xrioéra in Eph. iv. 24, and Kavi 
ktiowts, 2 Cor. v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airdéy to tov dvaxawovpevov. As Christ is the exer 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixay of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyérurov rapddevypa, idéa TOV 
idéwv 6 @cod Aoyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixova obliges us to take kar’ eixdva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @cov, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. Sov odk év. Compare Gal. iii. 28. This é is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveors, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éore understood, as in wdpa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to éveort. That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” ov« eu év tiv ovdets copes. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption) ; thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

“EAAny Kat “lovSatos. In contrast with *Tovdatos, “EAAnv means 
simply “ Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. - 

mepttop kal dxpoBuoria, Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAnves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). D 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miller: 
“Not till that word dardarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by érother, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, 1st Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

XxvOys. The natural antithesis to BdépBapos would be “EXAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle “‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as evvojor (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpaxd tov Onpiwv diadépovres (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, “ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus?” (/z Pisonem, viii.). The 
word 2«x%@ys was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvdous. 

Soddos, éXeUbepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

mdvra, and 14 wdvta are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 
Pp. 240, wavr’ éxelvos fv atrois,: cont. Ariston, p. 660, rdéyta nv 
“Adéfavdpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, mpodijrys xat Evvaywyevs, 
Kal Ta wdvTa povos abros bv. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which God's forgiveness of us ts to be the pattern; mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done tn the name of Jesus Christ. 

12, évddcac0e ody, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

ws éxhextol to Geos. Cf. Rom. viii. 33; Tit. i. 1. In St. Paul 
kyrot and éxdexrol, KAjows and éxAoy} (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where kAntot and éxAexroi 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 a/.). ds éxdexroé has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the exoyy is 
presupposed in what is said in wz. 10, 11. 

Gyvov kat tyamnpevor are best taken as predicates of éxhékrou, 
which with and without rod @eod is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


kal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


omhdyxva oixtipyod. “A heart of compassion.” omAdyxva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “ heart.” 
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The singular oixtipyot is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 

Xpnotéryta, cf. Eph. ii. 7. 

tatewoppootvy. Eph, iv. 2, mpadvryra paxpobuptay, tbid. 

13. dvexdpevor &AAHAwY, z2d. 

kal xapibdpevo. gautois. For the variation from 4Ad7jAwv to 
éavrois, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly 
than dAAnAows would the correspondence with 6 xtpios éyapicato 
UpPLLV, 

poupy, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éxew poudiv is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AV. is an archaism. 

Kalas Kal 6 Kdpios éxapicaro piv. To be connected with the 
following words, ovrw xai ipeis (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapilopevor, but xapileoG« (éavrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kipuos=6 Xpiords, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds év XpiorG. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent % xdpus 70d Kupiov 4u0v corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kvptos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the «ass has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a/.). 

The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xépios are A BD* 
Ga2i3defg Vulg. Pelag. 

For 6 Xptorés, N8°C Dbe K L P almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a/. 
&* has 6 eds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Qeds év Xpia7@. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z%. 148), but in another 6 Kupros. 

It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpiorés has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kvpcos, especially as it occurs in Eph. 
iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion) ; and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kupcos originated in an attempt at conformation with the 
passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kuptos. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpiords, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14, émi aor 3é tovrus. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcace has still to be 
carried on. 

8 got. ‘he pronoun 1s not without difficulty. The illustra- 
ions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Rom. 
7, aptov Geod Odrw, 6 éorw odp§ Xpiorod: Magn. 10, véav Lipnv 
6 éotw “Incots Xpiords. In these cases the words following 6 
éorw are an explanation vi the words preceding, and 6 éorw= “id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, Xerra 
dvo0, 6 éort Kodpdvrys: XV. 42, tapackeuy, 8 gor. mpocdBBarov, In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, «.7.\. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, r. dydanv and odv6. 7. re. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, mAeovéxrys, 6 éori ecidwdoAdrpys, and Ign. 
Trall, 7, évaxrjoacbe éavrods év ricte 6 éorw cipé rod Kupiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. «i8wAoAdrpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word zAeovéxrys, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. ovvdeopos, x.7.A., explains the view taken of 
aydéanv when €i maou rovros is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be 76 évdvcacOau rHv d&ydanv: and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

atvdecpos tis teherdtrnTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. mdvra exelva, 
says Chrysostom, atry ovrdiyye Srep dv cirys dyabov, ravrys 
drovons obd€v €or, aX Siappet, to which Theoph. adds didxpuots 
5 
ovTa, 

Tis TeXedTyT0s. As it is the ovvoeopos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of tehevdrys, as if=ra 
TH TeAcornra movotvra, Chrys., but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of éydzn. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Z pice, p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: xadds of Iv6wyopetou 
TEplTTaS TOV dAAwY dpeTav tiv pirfav éripwv Kal ovySeopov avTiy 
Tacav TOV dperav éXeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves ovvdeouos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
al, understand by ovvSecuos the “ totality,” as in Herodian, iv. 
12. II, Tavra Tov o. tov émietodav, “the whole bundle o. letters.” 
But there is no instance of ovySecpos being used figuratively in 
this sense; nor does it agree with the context, in which dydzy is 
represented as put on ézl maou, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after cvvoecnos is one of 
apposition. 

For redevéryr0s D* Gd eg and Ambrosiaster have évoryros. 
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15. kat i eipyvn tod Xpiorod. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, cipyyyv riv éuiy 
diSomue Suiv, John xiv. 27- But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBevérw, only here in N.T.; see on kataBpaBevéru, ii. 18, 
As there observed, BpaBevw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
general. Josephus, Azz. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 
dtotxeiv ; Moses, in his Prayer, says: mdvra of mpovoia Siocxetrar, 
kat pndev avroudrws, ddA Kare Bovhyow BpaBevsuevoy riv ov 
eis TeAos epxerar. Again, 7. BpaBevwv dpovotay Kat eipyyqv. Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. i. p. 494 A, od Gavpacrov dé zap dAnfeig 
BpaBevovicn. 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” “Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Azn. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, ordd.oy 
évOov éroinoey év trois Aoyurpois, Kal dyava Kal dOXnow Kat Bpa- 
Beuryv. : 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

év Taig KapSiats dudv. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xpicroé is the reading of §* ABC* D* GP 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Arm. Eth. 

Gco8 is in NCC? D°K L 17, Goth. As 4 elpijvy ToD Ged occurs in Phil, 
iv. 7, the substitution of Ocof for Xpucrod is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpivn rod Ocod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, A has Xporod. Bengel and others who defend the reading Qcof here, 
suppose Xpicrod to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis fv Kat éxdyOnre, This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 15, év eipyvn KéxAnKev 
Hpas 6 Meds. : 
ev évi odpant. Not=cis & oéya, but expressing the result of 
their calling ; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3, 4, typetv tiv évdrnta Tod mvevpatos ey TH ovvdéopy Tis 
eipyvys, “Ev cdma xal ev rvedpuo, 7A. 

kat edxdpiorot yiveoe. “ And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. ‘yiveoOe is used because the ideal is not yet reached 
edxdpirros does not occur elsewhere in N.T, It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yuvy edxdproros. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpyorot). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiost, amabiles, comes... qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. 6 Ndyos Tod Xpiotod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
6 Adyos Tod Kupiov, but more usually 6 A. rod @cod. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in evayyéAvov Xpiorod, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “ the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
1 John ii. 14, 6 Adyos rot @cod év duty péver, with 7b, 1. 10, 6 Adyos 
aiTod otk éorw év tuiv: and so perhaps Acts xvill. 5, cvve/yero 7d 
Aéyw (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of Christ” 
generally is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, 7 
didackarla, Ta Odypara, 7 wapaiveots. See on Lk. viii. 11. 

év duiv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, é&v 
ipiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mAouciws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

év tdoy copia, Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that Wadots, «.7.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évotxeirw is already qualified by 
wApvoiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i. 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, vovderotvres 
mdv7a avOpwrov Kal SiddoKovres advra dvOpwrov év don copia, 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On &Sdoxorvres and vovderodvres comp. i. 28; and on wadpors, 
«.7.r., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed, 


kal both before and after buvos is omitted by NABC*D* FG, defg 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. a/. 

It was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
omission is quite Pauline. : 


ev [TH] xdpite. 
Tq is inserted in &° B D G 672, Chrys. comm. 


Omitted in § AKL (to which we may perhaps add C, in which ev yape 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for ydépis may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For 4 ydpus 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 7 ydpis pel? Sudv: Acts 
XVili. 27, Tots wemuorevKdor Sua THS xdpiros: 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. i. 7, cvyxowwvods pov tijs xdpiros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 7 xdpis is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 x. rod @cod. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év 79 ydpurt. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpus in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ei 6& eyo 
xdpite peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets ydpire in the 
following clause: dép of eyo ebxapiord. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous edxapioro’. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xdépus is understood as “thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xdprs that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes yapus in the 
sense “venustas,” “pleasingness,” pera yapitos cal ndovas mvev- 
parikys Gomrep yap Ta avOpwriva aopata xapw exe Soxodow, «i py 
TVvEUpaTiknV, ovTw Ta Oeia, tvevpatiKnv ; SO also Bengel. Compare 
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for this use of yapus Ps. xlv. 3, e&eyv0n xapis ev xetAcol cov; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyou orduatos copod xapis; Luke iv. 22, eGavuaov emi rots 
“Adyous THs xapitos; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos buoy wavrore é€v ydpite. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (PAz/. i. 38), ) TOV Adywv xdpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue €v xapire adovres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading év 
7 «apoio and interpreting it as = “ex animo, te. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of év 77 
xapoig. tuav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to év rdoy codia, év 
TH xdpire is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

gdovtes €v Tats Kapdiats budv. These words may either specify 
another effect of the évouxety, «.7.A. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the 8.ddcxovres, 
«.t.X. If ry xdpure is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


év rats kapdlars is supported by preponderant authority, % ABC D*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

év 7q Kapdig is supported by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 


7@ Oe@ is the reading of NA BC* D*G 17 47 67? al, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. ad. ‘ 

74 Kuply is that of C? D¢ K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, ai. 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph, having 7@ 
Kuply without variation. 


17. kai wav 8 T édv movite év Aéyw 4 ev Zpyw. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, was obv doris Spodoyjoe . . . duo 
Aoyjow Kayo év airG: Luke xii. 10. As w&v would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by wdvra. 

mévra, We might supply to this rovodvres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply zovetre, especially as 
evxapirrowres is Subordinate. 

év évéuatt Kupiou *Inood. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is certe actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading, 

Kuplov 'Ingod is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Ingod Xpisrod, AC D* Gg, 


Kuplov Incod Xpirod, x, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/, Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 
Boh. Eth. 


Before marpl, cal is added in DGK L and nearly all mss., de fg Vulg. 


Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20). It is absent from SABC, Sah. 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV.1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what is done is done “in the Lord,” 
18. ai yuvatkes, «.t.4. Comp. Eph. y. 22, 


iSto.s, prefixed in Rec. Text to dvdpdowv, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


&s dvijxev, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & ot« dvfjkeyv: Acts xxii, 22, ov yap 
xabjxey aitrov Chv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ought” is not quite 
parallel, since the present “owe” cannot be used in this sense. 

év Kupiw is to be joined with dvijxev, not with trordooecbe: see 
ver. 20, evdpecrov éorw év Kvupiw, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. ot dvdpes, x.7.A. = Eph, v. 25. : ; 

#} mKxpatvesbe. “ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), Tov Ovpdv mpaivew x. pi) dxpaxodoivra, yovarceiws Tuxpatyo- 
pevov, dvatedetv: Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pndevi pare muxpatver Gar pajre 
pynoxaxetv, The adjective mxpés is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen. 303, drav méats muxpos Evv7} 
yuvaixt . . . Gavety kpdriorov. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpés yivaia diamixpatvovrar. Philo 
uses mixpaiver$ar of just anger. De Vita Moysis, ii. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. 1a tékva, x.1.4, See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara wdyra, 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. 

eddpeotov. There is no need to supply 76 cd ; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like zpoodA¥ in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by év Kupiw. In Rom. xii. 2 eidpecrov seems also to be 
absolute, 7d O<Anwa Tod Meod 76 dyabdy Kai eddp. Kal rédevor. 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of év Kupl, 7@ Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a/. : : 

év Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to evdpeoror. 


21. ph épebitere. “ Donotirritate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 it is used in a good sense. 


There is another reading, mapopylfere, very strongly supported, being 
read in N$ACD*GKL a@/, Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), pg a 

épebifere is read in B D** K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. has 
the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 

mapopyitere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 


iva ph dOupdow. “That they may not lose heart.” “ Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. of B8o0ddou, «.7.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

doPotpevor tov Kuptoy, z.¢. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with trois kata odpxa Kvpiows. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by «s, whereas dvOpwrdpecxor is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


éy dhBadpodovdrelars, the plural is read with § C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 3 
ABDG, a/., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 


Kuprov is the reading of N* ABC D* GL al, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr.. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. aé, 


@eédy is read in &° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 


23. 6 éav woujte. This is the correct reading, with 8* A BC (D* G) 17 
al,, Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have dy for édy). 

The Rec. Text has cal wav 8 7 édv, with DP? K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without xal), This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


ék Wuxijs. Eph. vi. 6. peta edvotas. Mi pera Sovdixis avayxys, 
GAAG pera eAcvOepias Kat mpoatpéoews, Chrys. 

€pydtecbe. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

&s TG Kupio, x.1.4. Eph. vi. 7, 24, dard Kupiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
mapd, Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (apd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. i. 12. 

24, thy dvramdSoow. ‘The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

Tis KAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con-, 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

76 Kupiw XpiotG Soudevete. ydp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after 7@, must be rejected. 


In favour of the insertion are D** K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, 8 ABC D* 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have Tod xuplou (hudv "Incod) Xpiorob @ Sovdevere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets, 


ydp being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, ‘To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kvpios Xpurrds 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have 73 Kup/w jjav XpiorG, some MSS. omit jpav: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. ili, 15 Kvpior is 
predicate of tov Xpuordv. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpiw here as relative to SovAevere, The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes SovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous dd Kupiov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require és 73 Kupiy, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, 7G Kupiy dovdcdortes. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, és is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (yép) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. & yap a&duxdy Kopretrar & ABikqoev, kat obK Eo mTpoowmoAn pia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ov« éore mpoow- 
moAnwia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position. 6 ddicay, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of rd Sixatoy in iv. 1. Hence 6 édcxdy in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, «éy 
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pay rixyre dyabdv avrarodécewy Tapa tod Seandrov, éort Sucacoxpuriys 
ds odk otde SovAov Kai Seordrov Siadopdv, ddA. Sixalav ciopeper THY 
Ynpov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the ddixav to be 
the slave. “Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 82 dduxév (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, 2d. ver. 9, tpoowroAnypia ob« éore rap’ aitd, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

koptettat, “Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
Tporwrodnpia, 2, 9. 

%8ixyoev, The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopuetra, 

For the reading the authorities are: 
For ydp, SABC D*G 17 ai, Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem. af, 
For 6é, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

IV. 1. 18 Sikatov kat thy iodryta. “ Justice and fairness.” iodrns 
differs from 16 Sékarov nearly as our “fair” from “ just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Princ, i. p. 401, iodrys piv ody THY éx Tov SrnKkowy ebvoray Kal 
dodareicy duorBas Sixatas dvrexrwovtwv amepydoerat. Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16), It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 10 Six. cal riv 
icoryra mapéxecbe: nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
kat tmels éxere Kvprov, not as in Eph., atray kat ipdv. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra aird in Eph. (of kvpior, ra adrd. rovetre 
mpos airods) as illustrating todrns here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. iodryra ob rv ivorupiay éxddeoev, GANG THY 
Tpoonkovoay éryseAevav, Hs mapa tav Seomotav droNavew xp?) Tovs 
oixerds, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mapéxeobe, “Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Lxhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
ts added the apostles request that they would pray for himself in his 
work. Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech, 

2. TH mpoceuxf mpookaptepetre= Rom. xii. 12 ; cf. x Thess. 
v. 17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii. 46, 
Vl. 4. 

yenyopourres év atti. “ Being watchful in it,” ze. not careless 
in the act. ézeuSy) yap 73 Kaptepely ev Tals ebxais pabuyety aéAXaxts 
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Tovel, dua Todt pyoe Yenyopoivres rovTeat. vijovtes, By peuBopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év edxapiorig. With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
li, 7). atrn yap 4 éAnOwh dx) 1) ebxapiotiay exovca brép travrwv 
dv topev Kat dv odk tone, Sv & erdfopev 7) eOAiBouer, trép tov 
kowdv evepyecvav, Theophylact. 

3. mpoceuxdpevor Gua Kal wept fpar.  “ Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv, 10-14). 

iva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

Qépay tod Aéyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, ze. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2, Cor. il. 12, 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret Ovpav rod 
Adyou as “the door of our speech,” ze. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, tva pot 8064 Adyos ev dvot~e tod 
oroparos ov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyov, which 
must mean “the word.” 

Aahfjoat, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak ” 76 
prornptor, k.7.r., i. 26, ii, 2; see Eph. i. 9. 

dv 8 Kal Sena. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses Séev in the literal 
sense ; but he uses deojoé, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
Séopios. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. iva pavepdow, x.7.A. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door... in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoo- 
evxdpevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with dédenar, “vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
Ta Seana Havepor airdy, ob cvoxidler: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on dédenar, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that pavepovv 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pve- 
THptov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dédeuot. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on éci, not &s. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20. 


év 8 is the reading of SACD KL nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have 6’ év, apparently a correction to suit 
Xpicrod, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


5. év aopia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

mpés. “* With respect to,” or “in relation to,” z.e. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods €&w. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
1 Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, apds ra 
HéAn Ta otkela ov Toca’rys Huy Sel dopadeias, dons mpds Tors ews 
évOa yap ade pot, cici kal ovyyvGpat ToAXal Kal dyabal, 

tov Katpdv e€ayopdLovres. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. dre ai nuépar rovnpal eicw. 

6. 6 Adyos Spdv wdvtote Ev xdpitt. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos rods c€w. On xdpis=pleasingness, see above, ili. 16, xdprs 
Adywyv is frequent in classical writers. 

Gdatt jptipevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut. dZor. 
p. 514 F, xdpw twa mapackevalovtes addy ows, bomep dAol Tots 
Adyous ebyvdivover tiv SiarprByv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 Sé rev GdOv 
Sivamus . . - xpi aitd Kal 7doviv mpoariOyor. Gas is a later 
form. 

eidévat, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, was Set & éxdorw 
dmoxpiver Gar, “to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rois m&ou yéyova 
mavta va mévtws twas odow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7. Td kat éué= Phil. i, 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yrwpice. 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

6 dyamntés ddehpds = Eph. Ze. 

kat motos SidKovos Kal advSoudos év Kuptw. év Kuplw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which d8ed¢ds does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. 4c. we have muorés Sudkovos év Kupio. avv8ovdos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
mares probably covers both substantives. 

8. dv éweppa, «.7.A. = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has tva yv@ 7d wep) dudv, with N° C 
Dbe K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

Wa yGre Tad wept judy, A B D* G P a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
fa Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch. ). 

N* has yvG@re with tuav. N° at first corrected Judv to judy to suit yrGre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yvq@ for yvGre. The 
context, with the emphatic els aird rodro, so obviously requires yuOre . . . 
neGv, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els atrd rofro iva 
yore, x.7.\., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els atrd rodro tva 
7v@, «.7.A. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
equally improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 
The error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when Judy had once been written in error for 7judv (as in 
&*), ywGre would be read yv@ re, as in 111 and John Dam. Qs. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klopper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading, 


9. ody “Ovncipw TO mord kal dyamyntd &dehpG. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of yvwpiotow. He was not d&a- 
kovos Or avvdovAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

6s €or é€€ Spar, who is of you, ze. belongs to Colossae ; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, “Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

névra Suiv yywprodow Ta SSe. This is not a formal restatement 
of ra kar’ éué, but includes more than that phrase, and ra zepi 
jpav, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpice to 
yvopiotow, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 

Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after de, rparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
7a de, 


10. "Aordferat Spas *Apiotapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, XX. 43 a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (22.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (Pzilippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

5 ouvarxpddwrés pov. aixudAwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 2 352 COL kak 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aixuddhwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ocvetpatidtys, Phil. 
ii, 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term cvvaryyddwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem, 2 ay 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn ; for Epaphras, who is here 
a cvvepyds, is in Philemon a ovvatyp., and Aristarchus here CUVOLX fe 
is there a ovvepyés. 

Mdpxos 6 dveids BapydéBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeAdav raitdes dvewtol, etre ex matpadéidwy eict, etre éx LenTpa- 
S€rduv eire e€ dSeAPod Kal adeddins, eit’ éx Svotv dppévwv adeAgpayv eit’ 
éx dvotv OnAedv. The use of it for “ nephew ” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him,” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11, d€éyecOar is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

tept ob, «7.4. These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

Il. “Ingots 6 eydpevos “lodotos, Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

ot Svtes éx mepttopijs. These words are best connected with the 
following, ofrot pdvor, x... The sense then is, ‘of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, otro. pdvo. would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and of dvres ék a. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this obro. zovor comp. Phil. ii. 20, od8éva exw iedywyor. 

suvepyot is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

oirves as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyevnOnoav 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

mapnyopia, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that rapapv6éa refers 
to domestic, and zapyyopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric 2) 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. *Eradpdas, see i. 7. 

6 é§ budv. “Who is one of you.” 

SodAos Xpiotod “Inood. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

mdvrote dywvilduevos, k.7.4, Compare i. 29. 

iva orijte TéXevot kai memAnpodopyuevor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orijva, as in Eph. vi. 11, 13, a. con- 
veys the idea of standing firm ; hence ré)etou kal werd. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be réAeuou év Xpior@, 1. 28, 
but to have full assurance; cf. ii, 2. aAnpodopetv in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, or, “to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, tAnpodopyOeis dru. . . Svvards éorw; xiv. 5, év TO 
idtm vot tAypogpopeirw. It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is rAypdoau. 
The Rec. Text here has rerAnpwpyévor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

év wavtt Oehjpate Tod Ocod. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with teA, kal werA., not with orjre, as the order of the words 
shows. avri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 
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orireis the reading of x’ ACD GK LP and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
orabfre, %* B23 71 a/, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have éord@y for the Rec. gory. The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
_ Temhnpopopnpevor, NABCD*G ai, Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 
ese ahr D°KLP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 
Chrys. Theodoret. As, however, Anpogopety is sometimes used with the 
meaning ‘‘fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 

18. paptupS yap att. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 

ort éxet woddv trévov. “That he has much labour.” zévos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dydév of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the dywvi{omevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, &0a 8% wédvos Te Kal ayav éoyatos Wuxf mpdKerrat, 

aod wévov; S ABC P 8o, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 
Boh. Arm. 

Cidov wodtv, Rec., with KL most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D*° a/, have roAvv fHArov 3 D* G, wodvy Kébror. 

Five cursives have 140ov, and two (6 67?) ady@va. 

No doubt the rarity of wévos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

rép Spay kat tav év Aaodikela kat tay év ‘lepamdder. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their néar neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare ii. 2. 

14. domdferat Suds Aouxds 6 iatpds 6 dyamytés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. i. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv. 13-32. 
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kat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as conting after 6 dyarnrés. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
auvepyos of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyoryjoas tov viv aidva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

15. domdcacbe tods év Aaodixeia dSedpods, kal Nupdhav, kal thy 
kat otkoy adtév (or adtod) éxxAnoiavy. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

tiv Kar oikoy, k.7.X., 7.e. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii. 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Azziz. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchliche Disciplin, p. 181 f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. pa yodv ras Seixvvor péyay 
Tov avopa, €l ye % oikia aitod éxxAnota., 

aitév is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, a/., understand it as 
referring to of wept Nuudav. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, 
édv Tus pavepos yévntat krértwv . . . TovToLs Odvatds éorw 7 Eypia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for tus is one of a class, and rovrous 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anad. 
ili. 3. 7, mpooner (Mibpiddrns) mpds rods “EAAnvas’ éret 8 eyyds 
éyévovto, k.7.r., and iv. 5. 33; érel 0 HAPov wpds Xeipicodov, kareAdu- 
Bavov kai éxeivous oxnvodvras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but ‘the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between airy, avrot, and airfjs. 

For the plural, SACP 5 9 17 23 34 39 47 73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. a7. for airod, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For atrod are DGKL 37 (cod. Leic.) nearly all cursives, Goth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly), Ambrosiaster. 

For airs, B 67%. 

The Latin versions have the singular ‘‘ejus,” and so both Syriac. In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding to adroo or avrfjs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 
feminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either asc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Niugay) in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 


Nvyuday as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. _airjjs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvp¢av. But it seems more probable that the scribe who made 
the correction had airot before him than airav. avrav, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of added ous just before. 

avrfjs is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Nvuay being accentuated accordingly. 

atrGv, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 

atrod, by De Wette (who designates airay “false and unmeaning ”), 
Ellicott. 


16. kai dtav dvayvwoOf map” Spiv 4 emotody. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 5 ypdias tiv €mLoTOAny : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoGivar tiv éxicroAjv: 2 Thess. iii. 14, Ova 
THs émuotoAys, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. 

moujoate iva. Cf. John xi. 37. ovelvy, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by ézws, as in Herod. i. 8, wolee Sxws 
éxeivny Oejoea yuuviv: ib, 209, motee Sus eredv... Os pou 
KatacTnoys Tov maida, So with ds, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

iva kal év tH AaoSixéwv éxxdyola. dvayvwob9. See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwcOjvat Ty ex. aot Tois a&SeAdois. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to. 
neighbouring Churches. 

kal thy ék AaoStkeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.” ; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, kal dpeis obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that H ék 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thucyd. ii. 34, Odarover tobs ex tov 
ToA€uwv : iii, 22, AoOovro of ex Tov mipyov piraxes: vi. 32, Evvered- 
xovro b¢ kai 6 GAXos Spiros & ex Tis yis. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, 2c, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi. 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Ill. 5): 
“Jegunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
“nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! .. . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Lightfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 
have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 

20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called rv’ zpds 
Aaodikéas rather than tv é« A. 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
“hese two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol, des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

iva kat Gpets dvayvOte. “See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this tva depend directly on roujoare. It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. ii. 10, pdvov trav rroxav 
iva pynpwovetwpev : 2 Cor. vill. 7, va xal év ravry TH xdpite repic- 
oevyte (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

érus is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as zoujoare has just preceded followed by iva, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “see that,” 
taken out of zroujoare by a sort of zeugma. 

17. wai efmare *Apxinmy. Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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ovotpatuotys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangélist” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Apostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
' which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, “and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office”? 

Brére, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. i. 26, BA€mere tiv KrAjow 
ipadv: x. 18, Bdrérere tov “IopaydA xara odpxa. In Phil. iii. 2, 
Brérere rods K’vas, K.7.A., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

thy Suaxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
tiv Siaxoviav cov tAnpoddpyoov: compare Acts xil. 25, mAypa 
caves THv Svaxovéay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

fv wapéhaBes év Kuptw. The qualification év Kvpiy probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord 

iva adthvy wAnpots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8 ; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 6 dowacpds TH epi xerpt Maddou=1 Cor. xvi. 215 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. In the latter passage St. Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. Sb e 

pynpovederé pou tov Seopdv. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like ; but all these are included 
in the request that they “were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford ; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. me, Stk 

4 xdpts peQ” Sudv. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 7 xdpus used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rod Kupiov [jv] “Incot [Xprorod}. 

*Aufv is added in N° DK LP and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in X* A BC FG 17 673, gal. 

For the subscription, § ABC DGL Pal. have mpds Kodagcaes (or 
Kodogcaers, Bor D F GL P, etc.), to which A Be add dd pwns (dun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add 6:4 Tuxtxod xal 
’Ovnotuov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendorf 





Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


AD LAODICENSES. 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc valam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [sc] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis. 
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I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES, 


Aboth, 42. 
Abstract for concrete collective, 41. 
plural, 32. 
Acta Pauli et Petri, 261. 
Thomae, 165. 
Aelian, 20, 25. 
Aeons, lvi. 
Aeschines, 34, 89, 151, 242. 
Aeschylus, 69, 89, 101, 128, 136, 286. 
‘* Affections,” 278. 
** Afflictions of Christ,” 230. 
Alexander, Abp., 222. 
Alford on character of Ep. to Eph., 
xi; Comm. passzm, 
Analogy, 172. 
Angelology, 33, 215. 
Angels of the law, 260. 
Anger whether always unlawful, 140. 
Antoninus, 40, 45, 160. 
Apocalypse, relation to Eph., xxviii. 
to Col., lix. 
Aorist, 48, 49, 215, 225, 279, 282, 283. 
infinitive, 1367. 
participle, 257. 
Apocrypha, 16, 57, 136, 144, 145, 184, 
219, 243, 249, 267, 268, 283, xxii. 
Apollonius, 153. 
Apostles, 72, 117. 
Apostolic Constetutions, 307. 
Archippus, 306. 
Arians, 213. 
Aristaenetus, 246. 
Aristarchus, 147, 299. 
Aristophanes, 44, 155. 
Aristotle, 14, 18, 29, 36,44, 96,149,161, 
203, 217, 224, 242, 256, 272, 276. 
Arrian, 64, 143. 
Artemidorus, 154. 


Article, 51, 213, 291, ix, x, 

absence of, 58, 135. 

generic, 274. 
Asceticism of a later age, 273. 
Athanasius, 27, 94, 213, 268, 269. 
Athenaeus, 57, 59, 89. 
Atonement, the, 146. 
Augustine, St., 39, 162, 208, 223, 

230, 242, 244, 265, 267, 268, 273- 

Ausonius, 16. 


Baptism, infant, 176, 
Barnabas, Ep., 11, 26, 300, 1. 
Basil, St., 93, 162, 212, 270, i. 
Baur, 40, 82, xiv, livsqq. 
‘* Being in,” 128 
Bengel’s maxim, Proclive scriptioni 
praestat ardua, xlv. 
remark, saepe vis modi, etc., 140. 
Bentley, 267. 
Bernhardy, 64, 89. 
Bingham, 303. 
Bishops’ Bible, 138. 
Bisping, 230. 
Blaikie, 164. 
Bloomfield, 164. 
** Body ” not= ‘‘ totality,” 250 
Bugenhagen, 167. 
Building, the, 73. 
Bullinger, 152. 
Butler, Bp., 95, 140, 153. 


Caesarea, whether Eph. written from, 
XXX, 

‘* Captivity is captive led,” 113. 

Cerinthus, xlix, liv. 

Chains, St. Paul’s, 189, 307. 

Charles, Mr., 241. 
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“¢ Children of wrath,” 44. 
Christ as sacrifice, 147. : 
whether afflicted in His people, 
231. 
whether the mystery of God, 239. 
Christology of Ep. to Eph., xxii. 
Chrysostom on character of Ep. to 
Eph., xiii; Comm. fasszm. 
Cicero, 14, 16, 44, 64, 98, 131, 132, 
255, 286, 289. 
Cilicism, supposed, 265. 
Circumcision, spiritual, 57, 251. 
Clemens Alex.,' 10, 21, 39, 161, 209, 
xii, 1, 
Clemens Rom., viii. 
Cockerell, xlix. 
Coleridge on Eph., xiv. 
Colossae, xlvii. 
Colossian heresy, xlviii. 
Colossians had not heard St. Paul, 
8 


238. 

Colossians, relation of Ep. to Eph., 
xxiii. 

Conybeare, 255, 260. 

Coverdale, 273. 

Covetousness, 133. 

Creature, reconciliation of, 222. 


Davenant, 221, 241, 264. 

Delitzsch, 139. 

Demas, 303. 

Demiurge, liv. 

Demosthenes, 12, 34, 53, 89, 128, 145, 
187, 202, 207, 218, 229, 243, 258, 
265, 266, 286, 292, 293. 

Descent into hell, 115. 

De Wette on language of Eph., xv. 

Didaché, viii. 

Dio Cassius, 229. 

Diodorus, 12, 177, 275. 

Diogenes Laertius, 42, 144, 230, xlix. 

Dionysius Halic., 285. 

Dionysius (pseudo), 33. 

Dispensation of the grace of God, 79. 

Dissen, 149. 

Dobree, 101. 


Earthquakes in Lycus Valley, xxxi. 
‘*Element” or ‘‘sphere,” 108, 122, 


128, 
Enoch, Book of, 17, 241, 248. 
Epaphras, 199, 298, 300, 302, xlviii. 
Ephesians, to whom written, i, 25, 78. 
external evidence of genuineness, 
ix. 
objections from language, xiv. 
from line of thought, xix. 
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Ephesians, relation to Col., xxiii; to 
r Pet., xxiv; to Heb., xxvi; 
to Apocalyse, xxviii. 

Ephrem Syrus, 33- 

Epictetus, 48, 136. 

Epiphanius, 275, xiii, liv. 

Erasmus, xlix. 

Eratosthenes, 265. 

Essenes, 247, 273- 

Estius, iv; Comm. passtm. 

Eubulus, 89. 

Eucharist, 172. 

Euripides, 35, 69, 89, 144, 268, 293. 

Eusebius, 93, xxxi, xlvii. 

Eustathius, 265. 

Euthymius, 102. 

Evangelists, 118. 

Ewald, 11, I11, 250, viii, xiii. 

Excitement, spiritual, 162. 


‘* Father of,” 27. 

Field, Dr., 143, 266. 

Findlay, 164. 

Firstborn of all creation, 211. 
History of the interpretation, 213. 

Forgiveness in Christ, 146. 

Foundation of apostles and prophets, 


271. 
Fritzsche, 9, 34, 35, 48, 54, 71, 104, 
106, 152, 159, 161, 178, 237. 
Future with ‘‘see lest,” 246. 


Galen, 126, 271, 276. 

** Genitive of reference,” 211. 

Gnostics, 13, 40, 182, 209, 241, 247, 
xlix; on Gnostic conceptions in 
Col., lv sq. 

‘* Going off at a word,” 62, xxii. 

Grace, Io. 

Greek, modern, 26, 50. 

Gregory Naz., 144. 

Gregory Nyss., 89. 

Grimm, 20. 

Grotius on Ep. to Eph., xiv. 


Hammond, 133, 223. 
Hausrath, xxiv. 
Heavens, 116. 
things in, 222, 
Heavenly powers, 32. 
Hebrews, Ep. to, xxvi. 
Hebraism supposed, 40, 42, 117, 150, 
223, 266. 
Heliodorus, 246. 
Hermann, 48, 141, iv. 
Hermas, xii. 
Hermes, 224. 


I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Herodian, 288, 
Herodotus, 94, 129, 148, 183, 186, 


275, xlvii. 
Hesychius, 61, 98, 131, 266, 
Hierapolis, 237, 302, xlix. 
Hierarchy, celestial, 33. 
Hilary, 258. 
Hilgenfeld, 269, xiv. 
Hippocrates, 20, 144, 185, 272, 
Hippolytus, 214, 258, xii. 
Hitzig, 139. 
Hofmann, 176, 233. 
Holtzmann, 40, 216, xiii, xiv xxiii, 


li, ad. 
** Holy Apostles,” 82, 
Homer, II, 41, 53, 74, 118, 147, 
186, 277, 279. 
Hope and love, 196. 
Hort, 80, 136, iv, xx, xxii, xxxi. 
Humility, 105 


Ignatius, 246, 284, 287, viii xi. 
‘* Imitators of God,” 146. 
*« Incidental revelation,” 33. 
**In the Lord,” 103. 
Infinitive of end, 317. 

of object, 297, 298 
Irenaeus, 13. 
Isaeus, 226. 
Isidore of Pelusium, 212. 
Isocrates, 170, 265. 
‘Tt saith,” III, 156. 


elf, 48, 305. 
aaah: vi, 10, 57. 
ewish notions, 116, 142, 247, 298. 
Veale xxxi; Comm. fasszm. 
John St., Gospel of; its relation to 
Eph., xxviii. 
“Joint,” ambiguity of, 125. 
Josephus, 12, 45, I21, 247, 257, 260, 
264, 266, 286, 289, xlviii. 
Judaic element in Colossian Church, 
xl viii. 
Jiilicher, xiv, xvi, lii. 
Justin, 93, 212. 
Juvenal, 255. 


Kepler, 248. 

Kiene, x. 

Kneeling in prayer, 93. 
Kihl, 248. 


Labour, Christian, object of, 142. 
Laodicea, Council of, 268. 
Epistle from, 237, 302, 304, ili, 
V, vii, xii, a/, 
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Le Clerc, 267. 

Life of God, 130, 

Lightfoot, ‘‘ Biblical Essays,” v, xiii. 

Liturgy, whether quoted, 158. 

Liturgies, 164, 

Locke, 19, 88, 

“* Lower parts of the earth,” 115. 

Lucian, 12, 36, 98, 248, 277, 286. 

Luke, 302. 

Lycus Valley, natural phenomena, xlix 
Churches of, xlviii, 

Lysias, 224, 275, 


Mahaffy, Dr., lii, liii. 

Malalas, 85. 

Mangold, xiii, xxx. 

aiarcicn, 227, li, xili, li, 
arcosians, 13, 209. 

Mark, 300. eye 

Marriage; why called a ‘ Sacra- 
ment,” 175. 

Mayerhoff, li. 

Metaphors, mixture of, 97, I19, 245. 

Middle voice, 18, 38, 156, 272. 

Middleton, 153. 

Milligan, Dr., vii. 

Milton, 33. 

Monro, Homeric Gram., 78. 

Miiller, Max, 285. 

Muratorian Canon, vy, li. 

‘* Mystery,” 15. 

Mystery of God, 239. 

Mysteries, words supposed to be 
borrowed from, 236. 


Name, ‘‘in the name of,” 163. 
Neander, 247, 

Nemesius, 269. 

Nominative, irregular, 96. 
Nympha or Nymphas, 303. 


Onesimus, 299. 
Onthovius, 103. 
Original sin, 45. 
Origen on the address of Ep. te 
Eph., ii. 
on redemption, 13. 
on angels, 33. 
a peculiar reading of his, 263. 


Paley, 189, xx. 

Pandects, 68. 

‘* Paradox of the Crucifixion,” 262, 
Participle, paraphrases with, 275. 
Paul, St., hisstyle, a singularity of, xxi, 
Pearson, Bp., 109, x. 

Perfect tense, 26. 
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Perowne, Bp., 260. 

Persians, 148, 

Philemon, Ep. to, lvii, lviii. 

Philippians, Ep. to, lvii, lviii. 

Philo, 12, 14, 35, 36, 44, 45, 76, 96, 
203, 210, 214, 217, 246, 259, 264, 
268, 289, 293, 206. 

Philostratus, 120. 

Photius, 129, 229, 266, 

Phrynichus, 69, 73, 84. 

Pindar, 31, 149. 

Plato, 12, 14, 16, 26, 29, 53, 58, 59, 
64, 83, 90, 95, 124, 149, 151, 179, 
215, 217, 226, 236, 242, 243, 256, 
260, 264, 275, 279, 283. 

Plautus, 149, 285. 

Pliny, xlvii. 

Plutarch, 11, 12, 14, 38, 41, 107, 
141, 143, 149, 161, 170, 218, 243, 
248, 258, 262, 293, 298. 

Platonic doctrine of Ideas, 285, 

Polyaenus, 183. 

Polybius, 12, 39, 120, 122, 128, 131, 
136, 155, 160, 181, 182, 272, 283. 

Polycarp, 133, 130, xi. 

Martyrdom of, 160. 

Present tense, 73. 

Principalities, 88, 259, 

Probst, 302. 

** Proclivi scriptioni,” ete., xlv. 

‘* Prophesy,” 10, 117. 

Pythagoreans, 42, 141, 288, 


Quintilian, 18. 
Quotations from O.T., 110, 1 57° 


Rabbinic views, 42, 60, 142, 151, 
182, 210. 

Ramsay, Prof., 159, xlviii, 

Rashi, 113. 

Reading, the more difficult, xlv, 

Reconciliation of things in heaven, 
222, 

Reiche, 114, 172, 290, 292, Vili. 

Reiske, 217. 

Renan, xvi, 

Reuss, li, lviii, 

“* Right hand of God,” 32, 

Ritschl, 12, 223, 248, 260. 

Robertson (Arch. ), XV, XVi. 

Rosetta Stone, 261. 

‘© Rudiments of the world,” 247, 


Sacrificial words, 227. 

Salmon, Dr., xxvi, xxvii, lii, Wi. 
Sanday and Headlam, 78, 174. 
Scaliger, 9, 
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Schleiermacher, 214, 219, xiii. 

Scholefield, 233. 

Schottgen, 147, 151, 182, 251. 
chott, xxvii. 

Schwegler, xiv. 

Scythians, 286, 

Self-love, 171 

Seneca, 178. 

Seufert, xxvi. 

Seventy (LXX), the fallacious mode 
of reference to, 14. 

Seventy, the, termed apostles, IJ. 

Shadow of things to come, 264. 

Shakespeare, II, 15. 

Stupleue 288. 

eh ree 58, 59, 84, 97, £70, 260, 
268, 


Spitta, 248. 

Stobaeus, 165. 

Stoics, 144. | 

Strabo, xlvii, 

Suidas, 36. 

Subject, change of, 257, 
Sumner, 276. 

Svoboda, xlix. 


Tacitus, 40, 289, xxxi. 

Targum, I12. 

Taylor, Dr. C., 270, 

Tenses, 73, 136, 144, 244, 279, 284. 

Tertullian, 117, 219, 220, 226, ii, 1. 

Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
33s 42, 145, 182, 216, 267. 

Testamentum Salomonis, 148. 

Themistius, 273. 

Theophrastus, 203. 

Thrones, etc., 216. 

Thucydides, 128, 186, 224, 2755 & 5. 

Toup, 267. 

Trench, 104, 106, 133, 161, 249. 

Trophimus, 61. 

*< Truth as it is 2 hea 135. 

Tychicus, 190, 298. 


Ussher, vi. 
Usteri, xiii. 


Vail of the Court of Gentiks, ¢7 
Valentinians, xii, lvi. 
Virtue, threefold division, 1 53 


Vitringa, 32. 


Weiss on “in Christ,” 5. 
Westcott on Heb. cited, 12. 
on St. John cited, 13. 
Wetstein, 21 5) 262, 277, 
288, al. 
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II. GREEK WORDS 


Wieseler, 306. 
Winer, 26, 100, 103, 228, 229, 255. 


Xenophon, 35, 36, 45, 61, 83, 84, 
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129, 134, 145, 150, 179, 242, 243; 
273, 303, xlvii, lii. 


Zonaras, 266, 268. 





II. GREEK WORDS. 
E. stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians. 


éyabwotvn, E. v. 9. 

dyin, E. i, 2, ii. 19, 

&Ocos, E, ii. 12. 

aOupetv, C. iii. 21. 

aloxporoyta, C. iii. 8. 

aldyv, E. ii. 2. 

ddas, C. iv. 6. 

adnOevew, E. iv. 15. 

add, E. v. 243 C. ii. 5. 

&dvots, E. vi. 20. 

éuwpos, E. i. 4, v. 273 C. i. 22. 

dva-, in compos., E. i. 10, iv. 23. 

dvaxawvody, C. iil. 10. 

dvaxeparaodobat, E. i. 10. 

évacrpoph, E. iv. 22. 

avaxev, E. v. 43 C. iii. 18. 

dvravamdnpoor, C. i. 24. 

dvrabdocts, C. iii. 24. 

avrt-, in compos., C. i. 24. 

avri rovrou, KE. v. 31. 

dmexdvecOat, C. ii. 15, iii. 9. 

dméxdvots, C. ii. 11. 

darn\dorpiwpévor, E. ii. 
C. i. 21. 

amndérns, E. vi. 53 C. iii. 22. 

dmobvioxew dad, C. ii, 20. 

dmoxaradddooew, E. ii. 163 C. i. 20, 


12) iv 153 


22. 

dabxpugos, C. ii. 3. 

dmodtrpwats, E. 1. 7, 14, iv. 305 Cs 
i. 14. 

ambxpnots, C. ii. 22. 

dppaBdy, E. i. 14. 

dpxh, E. i. 213 C. i. 18, ii, 10. 

dpxal, E. iii. 10, vi. 125 Corie 165 11. 


15. 

dcedryela, E. iv. 19. 
dowrla, E. v. 18. 
agedta, C. ii. 23. 

&dects, E. i. 7. 

adh, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
dpbapola, E. vi. 24. 


Bdrricpa, Barriopss,, C. ii, 12. 


BdpBapos, C, ili. 11. 

Brérew, C. iv. 17. 

Bovddowat, E. i. 11. 

BpaBeveuw, C. iii. 5; and see on ii. 18 
Bpaors, C. ii. 15. 


yevnOjvat, E. iii. 7. 
ywadoxew, pregnant, E. ili. 19. 
yeas, C. li. 3. 


déew, Cy iv. 3. 
devyparitew, C. ii, 15. 
déxeoOa, C. iv. I. 
didBoros, E. iv. 27. 
dvaxovla, C. iv. 17. 
didvoa, E. ii. 3. 
OvdacKkaNdla, C. ii. 22. 
Stkasos, C. iv. I. 
Sbyua, E. ii. 15; C. ii. 14. 
doyuarlfew, C. ii. 20. 
d6ga, E. i. 17. 


&yerpe, E. v. 14. 

é0ehoOpnoxela, C, ii. 23. 

elye, Introd. iv; E. ili, 2,'iv. 2. 

elk9, C. iii, 18. 

elk, C. i. 15. 

elvac els, C. ii. 22. 

elpnvorroteiy, E. i. 20. 

éxdéyeoOat, E. i. 4. 

Adaxorbrepos, E, iii. 8. 

érdéyxewv, E. v. 11, 13. 

éuBarever, C. ii. 18. 

éy with dative, whether of the “ ele- 
ment, or sphere,” E. iv. 4, 14, 17- 

évépyea, E. 1. 19. 

éu, C. iii, II. 

Govela, E. i. 21; rod dépos, ii, 25 
Tod akdbrous, C. i. 13. 

é€ovcla, E. iii. 10, vi. 125 CL 16, 
LiseiSe 

&w, ol dw, C. iv. 5. 

émt, with dative, E. ii, 10. 

émvywioxe, C. i. 6. 
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érlyvwors, C. 1. 9. 

émxopryeiv, C. li. 19. 

émxopryla, E. iv. 16. 

émaxodopetv, E. ii, 20. os 

éroupdvios, E. i, 3, 20, ii. 6, iii, 10, 
vi. 12. 

épydferPat, C. iii. 23. 

épyacla, E. iv. 19. 

épeblfev, C, iii. 21. 

éromacta, E. vi. 15. 

eddpeoros, E. v. 10. 

evdoxety, C. i. 19. 

evdoxla, E. i. 5, 9 

eddAoynros, E. 1. 3- 

edrpameNla, E. v. 4. 

edxapiorety, Ei, 16. , 

ebxaptoria, E. v. 43 C. ii. 7, iv. 2. 

etxdpioros, C. iii. 15. 

éxOpds, C. i. 21. 


fw, E. iv. 18. 
qrkla, E. iv. 13. 


Obé\ev, E. i. 11. 
Oédwv év, C. ii. 18. 
Oedrns, C. ii. 9. 
Ouvyydvew, C, ii. 21. 
OpiapBeverv, C. ii. 15. 
Ouola, E. v. 2. 


ta, E. ii. 93 C. i. 193 position, E. 
iii, 18. 

ladrns, C. iv. Ie 

loxvs, E. i. 19. 


ka@’ duds, E, i. 15. 

kal, special use of, E. i. 21, v. 18; C. 
ii, 1508. 

katpds, E. i. 10, 

xard, E. iv. 24. 

kaTtaBpaBevev, C. ii. 18. 

Karapriopds, E. iv. 12. 

karotkety, EF. iii, 17; C. i, 19. 

KeveuBareve, ?C. ii. 18. 

KAnpovoula, C, ii, 24. 

KNijpos, C. i. 2. 

KAnpodv, E. i, 11. 

koulfecOa, E. vi. 8. 

KooMoxpdrwp, E. vi. 12. 

Kpatety, C. ii, 19. 

kparos, E. i. 19. 

kplvew, C, ii, 16. 

xrigfew, E. ii, 10; C. i, 16. 

krlows, C. i, 15. 


Aéyer, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 
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Adbyor exew, C. ii. 23. 
Aurpoby, see on E. i, 6. 


paxpoOupla, E. iv. 23 C. i. 13, iti. 
12. : 

popripowat, with infin., E. iv. 17. 

paratérns, E. iv. 17. 

péyas, not = English ‘‘great,” E. v. 32. 

pe, absent, E. v. 8. 

pépos, ev pepe, C. ii. 16. 

héoos, ev pécou, C. ii, 14. 

peobroxov, E, ii, 14, 

pndé, pare, E. iv. 27. 

Hopi, C. ili, 13. 

Huoripioy, E. i. 9, iii. 3, 4) 9, Ve 325 
vi. 193 C. i, 26, 27, li. 2. 


vexpés, E. ii. 1. 
févos, with gen., E. ii. 12, 


olkeios, E. ii. 19. 

olxkodouj, E. ii, 21. 

olxovoula, E. i. 10; Introd. xvii. 

bvoua, E. i, 21. 

évoudgew, E. i. 21, iii. 15. 

dotérns, E. v. 24. 

Boris, E. iii. 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv, 
II. 

otrws, E. v. 28. 

é6pbadpodourela, E. vi. 63 C. iii, 22, 


mwa6os, C. iii, 5. 

mavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

Tapaxadelv, EH. iv. 1, vi. 22. 

mapgroylferbat, C. ii. 4. 

mapdmrwpya, E. i. 7, ii. 1; C. ii. 13. 

Tmapacrnoat, E. v. 273 C. i. 22. 

mapnyopla, C. iv. Il. 

mdpockos, E. ii. 19, 

mapopy.opuos, E. vis 4. 

mwappnola, E. iii. 12, vi. 193 C. ib 
ise 

mappnodgerOat, E. vi. 20. 

was, without article, E. ii. 21, iii. 15 

mwaryp, E. iv. 17. 

mwarpid, KE. ili. 15. 

wept and b7ép, E. vi. 18. 

memAnpopopnuevor, C. iv. 12. 

mepimatew év, E. ii. 23 C. iii. 9. 

meprolynots, E. i. 14. 

amiOavoroyla, C. ii. 4. 

mixpatvecOat, C. iii. 19. 

muorés év, E. i. 1. 

mreovetia, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. idi. 5. 

TAnpovpevos, E. i. 13. 

mAnpodv Tov éyor, C. i. 25. 
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wrnpodcbat év, E. v. 18; C. ii. 10. 

mnpopopety, C, iv. 12. 

wnpopopla, C. ii, 2. 

wripwpa, E. i. 10, 23, iii. 19, iv. 135 
Cay 1p. 9. 

mAnopovy}, C. ii. 23. 

tdovowos, C, iii. 16. 

whobros, E.i. 7; C. i. 27 ; Introd. xxi. 

mvevwaTiKes, E. i. 3, vi. 12. 

movety, E. iii, 11. 

moteiy mpddectv, E, iii. 12. 

tolnua, E. ii, 10. 

wowny, E. iv. 11. 

mwontrela, E. ii. 12. 

mwodvutoikiros, E, iii. 10. 

mpeoBebw év ddicet, E. vi. 20; Introd. 
xxii, 

mpoerorud gery, E. ii. 10. 

mpbs, | C, ii, 23. 

apos 6, E, iii. 4. 

mpocaywyh, E. ii, 18, iii, 12. 

mpocevxy and déyas, EB. vi. 18. 

mpoogpopd, E. v. 2. 

mpoowmodnyia, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 

mpwrevew, C. i. 18. 

mpares, E, vi. 2. 

mpwrbrokos, C. i. 15, 18 

mopwots, E. iv. I 


pijua, E. v. 26. 
pitodv, E. iii. 18. 


campés, E. iv. 29. 

copia, E. i. 8,17; C. i. 9, ii. 3. 
omddyxva, C. iii. 12. 
omovddgear, E. iv. 3. 

orepéwpa, C. ii. 5. 

orivat, E. vi. a 13; C. iv. 12. 
oroxeta, C. ii. 

ovdaywyetv, C. iL 8. 
oupBiBagey, E. iv. 16. 


cuppvorhs, Introd. xi. 
ovvatxudrwros, C. iv. 10. 
guvapuoroyety, E. iv. 16. 
ouvoecuds, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
ouvepyés, C. iv. 11. 

obveots, C. i. 9. 

odpa, C. i. 22, ii, 11, 17. 
cwparixas, C. ii. 9. 


rdéts, C. ii. 5. 

Tamewogportivy, E. iv. 2 

ré, E, ili, 18. 

tédevos, C. i. 28, iv. 12. 

Tiyuh, C. ii. 23. 

rts, with ctiips and article, C. ii, 8. 


duvos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
brevavrlos, C. ii. 14. 

imp and zrepl, E. vi. 18. 

vep-, compounds with, E. iii. 20. 
bropovy}, C. i. II. 


gpavepody, C. iv. 4. 

pee, E. v. 133 C. i. 26, iii. 4. 
prrocopia, C holst 

Pparyyos, Be itent a. 

gpovnors, E. i. 8. 

gpioe, E, ii. 3. 


xdpis, E. i. 65 . iii, 16, iv. 6, a2. 
xaptrobv, E. i. 

xetpoypagor, C. ii. 14. 

xpela, E. iv. 29. 

xwpls, E, ii, 12. 


paruds, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
pevdecbar, C. iil. 9. 

Weddos, E. iv. 25. 

puxt, é« puxfis, E. vi. 6; C. iii. 23. 


54, E. v. 193 C. iii. 16. 





III. LATIN WORDS. 


acdificatoriae, 230. 
arbitrium, 2809. 

causa exemplaris, 214. 
chirographum, 251. 
fumus, 147. 


interpolare, il. 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
satisfactoriae, 23. 
urbanitas, 149 
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ahe Znternuational Critical Commentary. 





“A decided advance on all other commentaries.’ —TuE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
tanguage, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; ... the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — The Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver’s is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Atheneum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it acals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge o. the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — The Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Cton’s Herald, 


The Buternational Critical Commentary. — 





“We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


‘By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 





“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard. 


“Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.’ — Professor 
L, W. Batten, of P. £. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has ics practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
Series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” -—— Portland Zion’s Herald. 


“Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. .. . Itisa noble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The Independent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — whiladelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, .. . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald, 


EGe Internationa’ Critical Commentary. 








“Richly helpful to scholars and ministers.” —Tue PRESBYTERIAN BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


By 
REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
Professee of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst Coliege. 





Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 





¢* Protessor- Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standark 
work cn Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work sq 
faithtully accomplished.” — Zhe Atheneum. 


“It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.” — The 
Presbyterian. 

“‘ The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.” — Zhe Philadelphia 
Press. 

“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.” — The Evangelist. 

‘The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—PAiladelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 

‘The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience.”"— The Churchman. 

‘The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.”’—Litevature. 

‘©The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.’—Pror. L. W. 
Batten, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


She Internationa? Critical Commentary. 








"4 detided advance on all other commentaries.” —THE OUTLOOK. 


PROVERBS 


By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 





“In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its in- 
terpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispensable te 
the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”— Zhe Outlook. 


‘* Professor Toy’s ‘Commentary’ will for many years to come remain a 
handbook for both teachers and learners, and its details will be studied with 
critical care and general appreciation.” — The Atheneum. 


‘*The commentary itself is a most thorough treatment of each verse in 
detail, in which the light of the fullest scholarship is thrown upon the mean- 
ing. The learning displayed throughout the work is enormous. Here is a 
commentary at last that does not skip the hard places, but grapples with 
every problem and point, and says the best that can be said.”—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


‘* Professor Toy’s commentary on Proverbs maintains the highest standard 
‘of the International Critical Commentaries, We can give no higher praise. 
Proverbs presents comparatively few problems in criticism, but offers large 
Opportunities to the expositor and exegete. Professor Toy’s work is 
thorough and complete.”— The Congregationalist. 


‘*This addition to ‘The International Critical Commentary’ has the same 
characteristics of thoroughness and painstaking scholarship as the preceding 
issues of the series. In the critical treatment of the text, in noting the 
various readings and the force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” — The Christian Intelligencer, 


‘‘A first-class, up-to-date, critical and exegetical commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs in the English language was one of the crying needs of Biblical 
scholarship. Accordingly, we may not be yielding to the latest addition to 
the International Critical Series the tribute it deserves, when we say that it 
at once takes the first place in its class That place it undoubtedly deserves, 
however, and would have secured even against much more formidable com- 
petitors than it happens to have. It is altogether a well-arranged, lucid 
exposition of this unique book in the Bible, based on a careful study of the 
text and the linguistic and historical background of every part of it.”’—TZhe : 
Interior. 


‘While this commentary is called ‘critical’ and is such, it is not one in 
which the apparatus is spread out in detail; it is one which any intelli- 
gent English reader can readily use and thoroughly understand "—7%e 
Evangelist. 


Lhe International Critical Commentary, 
ee MORIA, 


“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Lats Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P, E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 





Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 





a 


“du point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to tiv, 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — The Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critica; 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in thr 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use o% 
a commentary it will prove an invalwable aid.” — The Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly... . The com 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . Tha 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will ran), 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — Th, 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought 
ful scholar.” — The Church Standard. 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit te. 
American scholarship. . .. He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Biblicad 


World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bidliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . . . Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — Zhe Mew York Observer. 


The Duternuational Gritical Commentary. 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BiBLicaL WORLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary 1s contained a ° 
‘reatment of a large number of important topics connected with the stud) 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book —"— 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteris! 
3tyle and Language —The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Lite} 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be four! 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to. 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in’ 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attentj, 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes,- 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, an 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
@ part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the iuter- 
pretations. ... Itseems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7he Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
aothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — 7he Southern Church- 
wan. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yel 
evatlabre. 


The Zuternational Ovritical Commentary, 
Se ods SEI Se altel beter 


“For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen 
sable.” —'The MrTHopisT RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Yedy Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxtord, 
AND THE 
Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., 

Principal of King’s College, London, 








Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 





“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 

ok, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 

combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
ofessor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 

1e introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 

is commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
mest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 

r.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
:on of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — Mew York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where... . There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WV. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical... . The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalist 


ghe Gnternational Oritical Commentary. 





“This admirable series.""—THE LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘* The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.”—7Zhe Lon- 
don Academy. 


‘« An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” —7he Excpos‘tor. 

“It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.” — Literature. 

‘In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol. 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”— 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

‘‘It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.”— Zhe Church. 


‘The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina: 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.”— The Standard. 


‘* An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc: 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.” —WVorthwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘*The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted, The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”—Zke Con: 
gregationalist. 


The Internationa’ Criticae Commentary. 


(ea 





“I have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
national Critical Commentary 7s the best critical commentary, 
on the whole Bible, in existence.”—Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT. i 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Béitical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 





Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 





“Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”— The Scotsman. 

‘« Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.” —Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 

‘‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole,” 
The Congregationalist 

‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it fs worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful? of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, if 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Boston Advertiser. 

“If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 

‘*His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.” — The Dial. 

‘‘ Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 

‘‘ The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to his’ dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thes tan be lit- 
tle lef, co be desired.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


She Internationa’ Critical Commentary. 








“The best commentary and the one most useful to the Bible 
student is The International Critical.” 
—THE REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW. 


ST. PETER anpb ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 





Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


-« His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are particularly 
valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so full and satis- 
factory.” —-Zhe Living Church. 

‘It shows an immense amount of research and acquaintanceship with the 
views of the critical school.” —Herald and Presbyter. 

‘This volume well sustains the reputation achieved by its predecessors. 
The notes to the text, as well as the introductions, are marked by eruditiop 
at once affluent and discriminating.” — Ze Outlook. 

“Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His realistic 
interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circumstances of the 
early church renders the volume invaluable to students of these themes, 
The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of careful lin- 
guistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the writings of 
the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense.” —American Journal of 
Theology. 


NUMBERS 


By the Rev. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“Most Bible readers have the impression that ‘Numbers’ is a dull 
book only relieved by the brilliancy of the Balaam chapters and some 
snatches of old Hebrew songs, but, as Prof. Gray shows with admi- 
rable skill and insight, its historical and religious value is not that 
which lies on the surface. Prof. Gray’s Commentary is distinguished 
by fine scholarship and sanity of judgment; it is impossible to 
commend it too warmly.”—Saturday Review (London). 


The International 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 


as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 


for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 

ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 

ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters. 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 

text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND, 


Theological Encyclopedia, By CHARLES A. BRIGGs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia and 
Symbolics, Union Theol. Seminary, N.V, 


An Introduction to the Literature of By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt.. Re iu 
the Old Testament. Professor of Hebrew, and Chnow of 


Christ Church, Oxford. (Revised and 
enlarged edition). 


The Study of the Old Testament, By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD 
RYLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


Old Testament History. By Henry PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., — 
Professor of Biblical History, Amherst 
College, Mass. (Vow ready.) 


Contemporary History of the Old By Francis Brown, D.D., LL.D., D.Li 
D., soy -Litt., 
Testament, Professor of Hebrew, Union Theological 
; Seminary, New York, 


Theology of the Old Testament, By the late A. B. Davipson, D.D., EE-D;, 


Professor of Hebre EN 
Edinburgh. (Mow ready.) ew College, 


The Internationaf Theofogica? LiGrarp. 


An Introduction to the Literature 
ot the New ‘Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the New 
Testament, 


Theology of the New Testament. 


Biblical Archeology. 


The Ancient Catholic Church, 


The Later Catholic Church. 

The Latin Church. 

The Greek and Oriental Churches. 
The Reformation. 


Symbolics. 


History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions. 


Philosophy of Religion. 


The History of Religions. 


Apologetics. 


The Doctrine of God. 


The Doctrine of Man. 

The Doctrine of Christ. 

The Doctrine of Salvation. 

The Doctrine of the Future Life. 


Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the Work- 
ing Church, 


The Christian Preacher, 
Rabbinical Literature, 


By S. D. F. SALMonpD, D.D., Principal ot 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
(Ln press.) 


By CAspaR RENE Grecory, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. 


By WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D.,. Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, aud 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxtord. 


By ArTHURC. McGirFeErtT, D.D., Professor 
of Church History, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (Vow ready.) 


By FRANK C. Porter, D_D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


By GrEorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (ow ready.) 


By G, BUCHANAN GRAy, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


By RosBert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. (Vow 
ready.) 


By RosertT Rainy, D.D. LL.D., Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. 


By the Right Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


By W. F. Aprngry, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, London. 


By T. M. Linpsay, D.D., Principal of the 
United Free College, Glasgow. 


By CuHar.es A. BricoGs, D.D., D.Litt., 
Prof. of Theological Encyclopedia aud 
Symbolics, Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


By G. P. FisHkR, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (Revised and en- 
larged edition.) 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, P. E. Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. (Wow ready.) 


- By RoBErT F Lint, D.D., LL.D., sometime 


Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


By GEORGE F. Moore, D.D,, LL.D., 
Professor in Harvard University. 


By the late A. B. Bruck, D.D., sometime 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. (Revised 
and enlarged edition.) 


By WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Hamilton The- 
ological Seminary. 


By WILLIAM P. PATERSON, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburg. 


(Author will be announced later.) 


By GrorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
(Ln press.) 
By S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Principal of 
the United Free College, Aberdeen. 


By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., Pastor of Con- 
gregational Church, New Haven, (fe- 
utsed and enlarged edition.) 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor 
of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Now ready.) 

(Author will be announced later.) 

By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 


Che International Theofogical Library. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt. 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
New Edition Revised 





Crown 8vo, 558 pages, $2.50 net 


‘Tt is the most scholarly and critical work in the English lan- 
guage on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the 
present state of research in Germany.”—Prof. Puitip Scuarr, D.D. 


“Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct 
without being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical prob- 
lems involved with admirable fairness and good judgment.” 

—Prof. C. H. Toy. 


‘“‘His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and inde- 


pendent. It is also thoroughly reverential. . . . The service, 
which his book will render in the present confusion of mind on this 
great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” — The London Times. 


‘‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language 
equal to this ‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
for the student who desires to understand what the modern criticism 
thinks about the Bible.’—Dr. Lyman Asszort, zx the Outlook. 


‘“The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treat- 
ment, reverent in its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in its 
recognition of difficulties, conservative (in the best sense of the 
word) in its statement of results ” 

—Prof. Henry P. Smiru, 72 the Magazine of Christian Literature. 


‘‘In working out his method our author takes up each book in 
order and goes through it with marvelous and microscopic care. 
Every verse, every clause, word by word, is sifted and weighed, and 
its place in the literary organism decided upon.” 

— The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


“ It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism for which English readers in this department have 
been waiting. . . . The whole book is excellent; it will be found 
helpful, characterized as it is all through by that scholarly poise of 
mind, which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to present de- 
grees of probability.”—Mew World. 


ce 


» . + Canon Driver's book is characterized throughout by 
thorough Christian scholarship, faithful research, caution in the 
expression of mere opinions, candor in the statement of facts and of 
the necessary inferences from them, and the devout recognition of 
the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and ems 
bodies it.”—Dr. A. P. PEABopy, zx the Cambridge Tribune. 


She Internationa’ Theofogicaf Librarp 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION, AMHERST COLLEGE 


Crown 8vo, 538 pages, $2.50 net 


This book gives a history of Old Testament times. 
This it does by a narrative based upon those Bibli- 
cal books which are historical inform. The nature 
of these books is carefully considered, their data are 
used according to historical methods, and the con- 
clusions of recent criticism are set forth. The other 
books of the Old Testament with the more impor- 
tant of the Apocrypha are given their proper place 
so far as they throw light on the development of 
the Old Testament people. 


ns Professor Smith has, by his comprehensive and vitalized history, 
jaid all who care for the Old Testament under great obligations.” 
— The Independent. 
‘* The volume is characterized by extraordinary clearness of cone 
ception and representation, thorough scholarly ability, and charm 
of style.”— The Interior. 


‘Dr. Smith’s volume is critical without being polemical, inter- 
esting though not imaginative, scholarly without pedantry, and radi- 
cal but not destructive. The author is himself an authority, and his 
volume is the best single presentation with which we are familiar of 
the modern view of Old Testament history.”—7he Outlook. 


‘‘This volume is the result of thorough study, is free from the 
controversial spirit and from any evidence of desire to challenge older 
theories of the Bible, is written in straightforward, clear style, does 
not linger unduly in discussion of doubtful matters, is reverent and at 
the same time fearless. If one has accepted the main positions of the 
Higher Criticism, while he may still differ with Professor Smith's 
conclusions here and there, he will find himself in accord with the 
spirit of the author, whose scholarship and achievement he will 
gladly honor.”— The Congregationalist. 


‘* We have a clear, interesting, instructive account of the growth 
of Israel, embodying a series of careful judgments on the countless 
problems that face the man who tries to understand the life of that 
remarkable people. The ‘History’ takes its place worthily by the side 
of Driver’s Introduction. The student of to-day is to be congratulated 
on having so valuable an addition made to his stock of tools.” 

—The Exposttory Times. 


The International Cheofogicaf Library. 
The Theology of the Old Testament. 


BY THE LATE 


A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. 





EDITED FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 


S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., F.E.I.S. 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Aberdeen, 


Crown 8vo. 5068 pages. $2.50 net. 


“Tt is one of those monumental works whose publication the scholar hails 
with gratitude. Principal Salmond has edited Professor Davidson’s manu- 
scripts with care and fidelity. It would require much more space than we 
can give this volume in our crowded columns even to indicate the many points 
in which this, one of the greatest of Hebrew scholars, shows himself a lineal 
descendant and successor of the ancient prophets whom he loved so well; but 
it is enough to say that the work is fitted by its scholarship and its tone to 
become a standard in every theological seminary. Great pains have been 
taken with the Hebrew text, so frequently quoted, and its use is distinctly 
illuminative. His learning is never introduced to dazzle, but always to en- 
lighten the reader.” — The Interior. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content till he has procured and 
studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful question 
relating to man — his nature, his fall, and his redemption, his present life of 
grace, his life after death, his future life — is treated of. We may add that the 
most conservatively inclined believer in the Old Testament will find nothing 
in this book to startle him, while, at the same time, the book is fully cogni- 
zant of the altered views regarding the ancient Scriptures. The tone is rever- 
ent throughout, and no one who reads attentively can fail to derive fresh light 
and benefit from the exposition here given.” — The Canadian Churchman. 


“Dr. Davidson was so keen a student, and yet so reverent as to his Bible, 
that anything from his pen must be of profit. The book gives evidence that 
his eyes were wide open to all modern research, but yet he was not led astray 
by any of the vagaries of the schools, Through all the treatment of the 
theme he remains conservative, while seeking to know the truth.” — Examiner, 


“No one can fail to gain immense profit from its careful study. We rejoice 
that such a work is added to the store of helpful literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and we express the hope that it may find wide reading among ministers 
and teachers of the Bible.” — 7%e Standard. 

“Tn its treatment of Old Testament theology, there is nothing to equal it 
in the English language, and nothing to surpass it in any language. While it 
is prepared for scholars it will prove an education in the Old Testament to the 
intelligent laymen or Sunday-school teachers who will give it a faithful read- 
ing. The style is so clear that it cannot help but prove interesting. We com- 
mend this book with a special prayer, believing that it will make the Old 
Testament a richer book; and make the foundation upon which the teachings 
of the New Testament stand more secure to every one who reads it.” ; 

— The Heidelberg Teacher, 


The Internationa’ Cheofoaicar Library. 


A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


BY 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, Ph.D., D.D. 
Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





Crown 8vo, 681 Pages, $2.50 Net. 





/ 


‘The author’s work is ably done. . . . This volume is worthy of 
{ts place in the series.”— Ze Congregationalist. 


‘Invaluable as a résumé of the latest critical work upon the great forma- 
tive period of the Christian Church.”— Zhe Christian World (London). 


‘* There can de no doubt that this is a remarkable work, both on account 
of the thoroughness of its c<i**cism and the boldness of its views.” 
— The Scotsman, 


“The ability and learning of Pro‘essor McGiffert’s work on the Apos- 
tolic Age, and, whatever dissent there may be from its critical opinion, its 
manifest sincerity, candid scholars will not fail to appreciate.” 

—Dr. GrorcE P. FIsHEr, of Yale University. 


“ Pre-eminently a clergyman’s book; but there are many reasons why it 
should be in the library of every thoughtful Christian person. The style 
is vivid and at times picturesque. The results rather than the processes of 
learning are exhibited. It is full of local color, of striking narrative, and of 
keen, often brilliant, character analysis. It is an admirable book for the 
Sunday-school teacher.” —Boston Advertiser. 


‘For a work of such wide learning and critical accuracy, and which deals 
with so many difficult and abstruse problems of Christian history, this is re- - 
markably readable.” — The Independent. 


“It is certain that Professor McGiffert’s work has set the mark for 
future effort in the obscure fields of research into Christian origin,” 
—New York Tribune. 


‘Dr. McGiffert has produced an able, scholarly, suggestive, and con- 
Structive work. He is in thorough and easy possession of his sources and 
materials, so that his positive construction is seldom interrupted by citations, 
the demolition of opposing views, or the irrelevant discussion of sxborainate 
questions.” — The Methodist Review. 


‘‘The clearness, self-consistency, and force of the whole impressica of 
Apostolic Christianity with which we leave this book, goes far to guarantes 
its permanent value and success.”— The Expositor. 


The International Cheofoaicaf Library. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By GEORGE B, STEVENS, D.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, 





Crown 8vo, 480 pages, $2.50 net. 


, Tn style it is rarely clear, simple, and strong, adapted alike to the gene 
eral reader and the theological student. The former class will find it read- 
able and interesting to an unusual degree, while the student will value its 
thorough scholarship and completeness of treatment. His work has a sim- 
plicity, beauty, and freshness that add greatly to its scholarly excellence and 
worth.” —C4ristian Advocate. 


‘* Professor Stevens is a profound student and interpreter of the Bible, as 
far as possible divested of any prepossessions concerning its message. In 
his study of it his object has been not to find texts that might seem to bol- 
ster up some system of theological speculation, but to find out what the 
writers of the various books meant to say and’ teach.”—V. V. Tribune. 


«Tt is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.” —7he Congregationalist. 


‘Professor Stevens has given us a very good book. A liberal conser- 
vative, he takes cautious and moderate positions in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, yet is admirably fair-minded. His method is patient and 
thorough. He states the opinions of those who differ from him with care 
and clearness. The proportion of quotation and reference is well adjusted 
and the reader is kept well informed concerning the course of opinion with- 
out being drawn away from the text of the author’s own thought. His 
iudgments on difficult questions are always put with self-restraint and 
sobriety.”— Zhe Churchman. 


“‘Tt will certainly take its place, after careful reading, as a valuable 
svnopsis, neither bare nor over-elaborate, to which recourse will be had by 
the student or teacher who requires within moderate compass the gist of 
modern research,” — Zhe Literary World, 


Internationa? Theofogica? ZiGrary. 
THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH 


From the Accession of Trajan to the Fourth 
General Council (A.D. 98=451) 


By ROBERT RAINY, D.D. 
Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo. 554 Pages. Net, $2.50. 


** This is verily and indeed a book to thank God for; and if anybody has 
been despairing of a restoration of true catholic unity in God’s good time, it 
is a book to fill him with hope and confidence.” — The Church Standard. 


** Principal Rainy has written a fascinating book. He has the gifts of an 
historian and an expositor. His fresh presentation of so intricate and time- 
worn a subject as Gnosticism grips and holds the attention from first to last. 
Familiarity with most of the subjects which fall to be treated within these 
limits of Christian history had bred a fancy that we might safely and profit. 
ably skip some of the chapters, but we found ourselves returning to close up 
the gaps; we should advise those who are led to read the book through this 
notice not to repeat our experiment. It is a dish of well-cooked and well- 
seasoned meat, savory and rich, with abundance of gravy; and, while no 
one wishes to be a glutton, he will miss something nutritious if he does not 
take time to consume it all.”—A/ethodist Review. 


“*Tt covers the period from 98-451 A.D., with a well-marked order, and 
is written in a downright style, simple and unpretentious. Simplicity, in- 
deed, and perspicuity are the keynotes, and too great burden of detail is 
avoided. A very fresh and able book.” — Zhe Nation. 


‘« The International Theological [Library is certainly avery valuable collec. 
tion of books on the science of Theology. And among the set * good books, 
Dr. Rainy’s volume on The Ancient Catholic Church § entitled to a high 
place. We know of no one volume which contains so much matter which 
is necessary to a student of theology.” — The Living Church, 


** Of course, a history so condensed is not to be read satisfactorily in a day 
or even a week. The reader often will find ample food for thought for a 
day or more in what he may have read in two hours. But the man who 
will master the whole book will be amply rewarded, and will be convinced 
that he has been consorting with a company of the world’s greatest men, 
and has attained an accurate knowledge of one of the world’s greatest and 
most important periods.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

‘*As a compend of church history for the first five centuries, this volume 
will be found most useful, for ready reference, both to those who possess 
the more elaborate church histories, and for the general information desired 
by a wider reading public; while the temperate presentations of the author’s 
own theories upon disputed points are in themselves of great value.”’— 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“*Principal Rainy of the New College, Edinburgh, is one of the foremost 
scholars of Great Britain, and in Scotland, his home, he is regarded by his 
countrymen as the chief figure in their ecclesiastical life. There can be 
little doubt that this recent volume will enhance his reputation and serve to 
mtroduce him to a wider circle of friends ’’-- Congregationalist, Boston, 


The Interrational Cheofogtcal Kibrary. 





History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


Crown 8vo, 583 pages, $2.50 net. 


“He gives ample proof of rare scholarship. Many of the old doc- 
trines are restated with a freshness, lucidity and elegance of style 
which make it a very readable book.” — The New York Observer. 


‘Intrinsically this volume is worthy of a foremost place 1n our 
modern literature . . . Wehave no work on the subject in English 
eov1al to it, for variety and range, clearness of statement, judicious 
graidance, and catholicity of tone.”—London Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent, 


“It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best His- 
tory of Doctrine that we have in English.”— 7he New York Evangelist, 


“Tt is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher's 
‘History of Christian Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to 
scale, It could only be done by one who had a very complete com- 
mand of all the periods.” —Pror. WILLIAM Sanbay, Oxford. 


“It presents so many new and fresh points and is so thoroughly 
treated, and brings into view contemporaneous thought, especially 
the American, that it is a pleasure to read it, and will be an equal 
pleasure to go back to it again and again.” —BisHor Joun F. Hurst. 


“Throughout there is manifest wide reading, careful prepara- 
tion, spirit and good judgment,’ — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“The language and style are alike delightfully fresh and easy 
. . ». A book which will be found both stimulating and instructive 
tc the student of theology.”—7he Churchman. 


‘Professor Fisher has trained the public to expect the excellen 
cies of scholarship, candor, judicial equipoise and admirable lucidity 
and elegance of style in whatever comes from his pen. But in tho 
present work he has surpassed himself.”—Pror. J. H. THAyER, of 
Harvard Divinity School, 


“It meets the severest standard; there is fullness of knowledge, 
thorough research, keenly analytic thought, and rarest enrichment 
for a positive, profound and learned critic. There is interpretative 
and revealing sympathy. It 1s of the class of works that mark epochs 
in their several departments.” — The Outlook. 


“ Asa first study ot the History of Doctrine, Prefessor Fisher’s 


volume has the merit of being full, accurate and interesting.” 
—Prof. Marcus Dops 
rere He gathers up, reorganizes and presents the results of 
\nvestigation in a style rarely full of literary charm.” 
— The interior. 
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